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A FOREWORD 

BY ERIC LINKLATER 


Tlie stor)' of the Korean ^^'ar, wliich began with a proclamation of 
blatant dishonesty and subsided into an angry peace uneasily 
balanced on the tightrope of the 38th Parallel, is discomforting and 
mysterious. On the 25th June 1950, a Communist spokesman on 
Pyongyang radio declared that Syngman Rhee, attempting to invade 
North Korea, had been thwarted by timely counter-measures, and 
his own country was now under preventive attack: the forces of 
Nortli Korea, mobilized for war and superior in arms and numbers 
to the SouUiem army, were indeed already witliin twenty miles of 
Seoul, the capital, 

A few hours later President Truman autliorized his Secretary of 
State, Dean Aclieson, to request a meeting of the Security Council of 
the United Nations; and the following day the Security Council 
called for a cease-fire and directed the North Koreans to with¬ 
draw behind the frontier Parallel. The North Koreans continued to 
advance, and on the fourth day of invasion entered Seoul. The 
Security Council recommended members of tlie United Nations to 
‘furnish such assistance to the Republic of Korea as may be necessary 
to repel the armed attack,’ and Truman, who had already instructed 
his fleet and air force to assist the South, ordered also a regimental 
combat team to its defence. The American Army had been reduced 
to a small fragment of its war-tinie strengtli, and the troops immedi¬ 
ately available were soldiers softened by the indolence and luxury 
of garrison service in Japan. More and more were committed, 
but they failed to halt the Communist advance—their artilleiy, 
without armour-piercing shells, made no impression on the North 
Koreans’ Russian tanks—and by the beginning of September the 



Americans nnci the sunivors of tlm tlcfeiitecl UOK* div'isions were 
ctmfincd within a narrow perimeter nmnd the south-eastern jmrt of 
Pusan. 

Tlic war, as it rlcvolopcd, was of sinenl.nr intercit, anti miidi tJuit 
happened is stili difflcuU to explain. Tlie nssorialion, in tlm person 
of General Mna-\rtinir, of militarj' genius of tiie higliest order v.'it5j 
wlrnt, to many critics, appeared stark ineptitude, is indeed hewiitier- 
ing. Tlicn, for tiic first time sinctr Communists came into power in 
Cliina, lliere was an opportunity to assess its new militar)' potentbl 
wlien Chinese were opposed fjy American or Etimjscasr troops-, and 
much was fcamt of their slrcngtli and taclics. Later tJmre emerged 
evidence, that startled even a svorld grown familiar with horror and 
imircd to shock, of the bnitalily willj which some prisoners were 
treated by tlie Chinese, and of the readiness ss-ifh winch m.iny 
American soldiers j-icldcd to brain-washing. In contrast with this, 
tlie Americans handled their inmimemblc captives with such laxity 
that Communist leaders in their prison-catnps established their owi 
armed rule, and Koje Island almost becsmsc a second front. Tlic 
Chinese engaged in propaganda with Oricnt.al exuberance, and 
strained the credulity of all Imt Oicir own peasantry' with an asser¬ 
tion that American airmen had bombarded back areas in North 
Korea and Manchuria with noxious germs. They asked for a tnice. 
they abused it and renewed the war, and finally capitulated In cir¬ 
cumstances that have not yet, perhaps, been fully cxjrlained. 

Mr. Bobert Leckie has wTitten a long and absorbing account of 
this perplexing campaign. He is critical of American dcficicndcs in 
its early stages—deficiency in morale as well as in materiel—and of 
the curiously incompetent management of the prisoners on Koje 
Island; but he respects, as he should, the persistence with which 
Truman’s comngcous intervention was maintained by unseasoned 
troops sent piecemeal into the menaced comer about Pusan, and 
very properly he lauds the amphibious operation by which 
MacArthur captured Inchon, and which let him follow a runaway 
retreat with a galloping advance. 

Tlie talcing of Inchon was remarkable indeed. The tide rose thirty' 
feet in a harbour that dried out to a X’ast wilderness of black mud, there 
was no chance of surprise, and the 1st Marine Division would have 
to land, almost in the heart of the city, over an easily defended sea¬ 
wall. It is doubtful if anyone but MacArthur would have undertaken 
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such an operation, or could have driven it to success. But succeed it 
did—and then eimc the headlong advance to the Yalu river, without 
reconnaissance, without heed to Chou En-lai*s assertion that China 
would enter the war if the United Stales invaded North Korea, and 
with no better estimate of the enemy’s probable strength than Major- 
General Willoughby’s whimsical calculations. 

The Chinese counler-ofFcnsivc, by a great arm)' that had crossed 
the Yalu tinobserwd, found the Americans and their allies scattered 
across the peninsula, and quickly produced what was knowm as ‘the 
big bug-out.’ Accompanied by a huge horde of refugees, under a sky 
d.arkcned by tlic smoke of burning dumps, the retreat outdistanced 
pursuit and the Eighth Army settled down, in winter weather of 
extreme ferocity, on a line near the disputed Parallel. 

In the first six months of 1951 tlie war rocked to and fro. In 
Januar)’ Seoul was again taken by the Communists, and retaken by 
the Allias in March. MacArthur was relies'cd of his command, and 
General Ridgway took his place. The Chinese launched a major 
offensive on April 2'3rd, and a montli later Ridgway began a new 
offensive that drove llic enemy north of the Pamllcl. The Chinese 
appeared to be decisively beaten—though one may question Mr. 
Lcckie’s estimate that they had lost half a million men—.and at tlie 
United N.ations the Soviet delegate Jacob Malik substantiated a 
growing belief that Russia was unwilling to give her Chinese com¬ 
rades more than limited support by dedaring tlial tlie time had 
come for a cease-fire. Part W of Mr. Lcckie’s volume—written witli 
civil calm about a period of utter ex.aspcration—is called The 
Talking War.’ 

We are well aware, in Britain, that our contribution to the forces 
of die United Nations, though not slow' to arrive, w’as minute to 
begin w'ith, and in comparison witli America’s effort never large: 
from Mr. Leckie’s table of casualties it appears that the United 
States lost 30,000 dead, the Commonwealth less than 1,300. But it is 
a little odd to find in his account of the Chinese offensive of April 
23rd no mention of the p.art played by Thomas Brodie’s 29th Brigade 
and the vital stand of the Gloucesters. The heaviest of the three 
Chinese assaults was aimed at Seoul, and the 28th Brigade lay 
directly in its path. The Chinese were never able to keep an attack 
moving for more than a few days, and the Gloucesters—very stub¬ 
born men, admirably led—held their desperate position soutli of the 
Imjin for the few days necessary to spoil the Chinese plan. Their 



place in the battle was critical, and their timely resistance enhanced 
the high reputation which the small British contingent had already 
earned: the 27th Brigade (Middlesex, Argylls, and Australians) had 
been foremost in the advance to the Yalu, and covered much of the 
retreat. One of the by-products of the war was open recognition, by 
American soldiers, of the merits of the British soldier; they expressed 
it with warmth and generosity, and in that distant, unfriendly land 
there emerged a sense of natural alliance, between British and 
Americans, which went a lot deeper than mere recognition of the 
political advantages of alliance. 

The din of battle died away on the Kansas Line, that bent away 
north-east of the'Parallel, but was renewed in the Korean tea-house 
at Kaesong where delegates from both sides met to discuss the terms 
of an armistice. The Communists tried to make propaganda by such 
childish devices as giving Admiral Joy, the senior American delegate, 
a very small chair to reduce his stature; and for several days there 
was witless wrangling about the meaning of the word agenda. In six 
weeks no progress was made, and fighting broke out again. The 
Eighth army and the ROKs made appreciable advances. 

In October conversations were resumed in the wretched village of 
Panmunjom, a 'Little Armistice’ was agreed, and the Chinese used 
the interval to dig in. They dug in with passionate energy and 
immense ingenuity, honeycombing whole hilk with tunnek and gun 
positions which they were now able to arm with a belated reinforce¬ 
ment of Russian guns. 1952 was spent on sterile argument about the 
exchange of prisoners on the principle of voluntary repatriation, 
which die Chinese denounced. Out of 132,000 North Korean and 
Chinese prkoners 60,000 refused to go home, and the deadlock held 
peace at bay for eighteen months, during which time savage, spor¬ 
adic fighting continued, sometimes under intense gunfire. 

Intransigent as were the Chinese, the Americans were now 
embarrassed by the equal intransigence of the aged Syngman Rhee, 
who still hoped to unify Korea under hk government and drive every 
Chinese soldier north of the Yalu, T'wice within a few weeks of the 
final cease-fire, on the 27th July 1953, the Chinese launched very 
heavy attacks against ROK positions, presumably to prove to 
Syngman Rhee that he was powerless without American help; and 
the final conflict occurred over the propriety of the Picasso 'peace 
doves with which the Communists had decorated the tar-paper 
buil^ng in Panmunjom where the angry peace was signed. The 



South Koreans had lost over 400,000 dead, and in llicir country 
nearly 4,000,000 people were homeless. 

With e.\emplary patience Mr. Lcckie lias elucidated the tedious 
complications of the truce talks; the swinging balance of American 
domestic politics; and tlie endless tergiversation of Chinese diplo¬ 
macy; tlie Chinese w'erc formidable in battle, and intolerable in 
debate. No one yet knows if they have learnt the meaning of agenda, 
but it seems certain tliat tliey used the e.vpcrience of tlie Korean 
campaign to improve tlieir militaiy' technique, and there is no doubt 
at all tliat their military capabilit)' is solidly established on a vast 
number of infantry soldiers whose native hardihood and ingenuity 
can be raised by discipline to a fearless temper of aggression. The 
skill with which tlie Cliinese were able to move by night and conceal 
themselves by day, in preparation for attack, was matched by their 
6lan in attack, and their willingness to accept casualties. When the 
Russians at last gave them artillery, they used their guns as skilfully 
as they had previously used mortars; and they used mortars with 
great effect. 

Their tactics w’ere limited by their inability to maintain the 
impetus of attack for more than a short period; and their curious 
behaviour in asking for a truce—or permitting the Russians to ask 
for it—and their final acceptance, after the long reluctance of 
eighteen months’ negotiation, of a cease-fire that brought tliem grave 
loss of face, may indicate an inner weakness tliat they sedulously 
concealed. 

Tlie charge against American airmen of dropping noxious germs 
in back areas was patently absurd, and its absurdity was not 
diminished by photographs of cooh'es using chop-sticks to pick 
diseased insects from the snow. But it is known that die Chinese 
brought typhus into Nortli Korea, and the epidemic may have been 
so extensive that it compelled the war-lords to transfer blame from 
themselves to foreign culprits whose guilt would be accepted by the 
local peasantry, if not by the outer world. Indeed, it may be that 
typhus was so widespread, and obstinately recurrent, that China 
was unable to maintain the war. ’ 

On die other hand, the war may have been stopped by cold calcu¬ 
lation. Stalin was dead, and the new Soviet leaders were perhaps a 
litde more reasonable, a litde less ruthless. They had learnt, from 
coundess dog-fights over die Yalu, that Russian MIG fighters were 
no match for American Sabrejets. They may have decided that the 



results of war were not commensurate svith the cost, and persuaded 
the Chinese to accept an accountants view of policy. However that 
may be, one thing had happened, between 1950 and 1953, for which 
Europe had cause to be grateful: the storm-centre of w'orld politics 
had been shifted from the West to the far East, and for that relief 
we were indebted primarily to Mr, Truman; who also, by brave and 
timely intervention, had saved the Hnited Nations from the death 
sentence which the old League of Nations passed upon itself when it 
failed to intervene in Manchuria in 1931, 
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“It’s the war wc can’t win, wc can’t lose, wc can’t quit.” 


—^.KMERICAN SOLDIER ON THE SECOND RETREAT FRO.M SEOUL 



of June 25,1950, had not yet broken over the 
hills of central Korea. Throughout the night scattered but heavy rains 
had been falling along the 3Slh Parallel, the 200-mile armed border 
separating the rival Democratic People’s Republic of Korea {North 
Korea) from the Republic of Korea (South Korea). It was the beginning 
of the summer monsoon, and though the rains gave many South Korean 
soldiers on outpost duty a soaking, they were generally welcomed — 
for they would gua’-antee the rice and barley crops which are the chief 
products of the agricultural south. 

Far away in Washington it tvas a quiet Saturday after¬ 
noon. President Harry Truman had left the White House for a vaca¬ 
tion at his home in Independence, Missouri. In Tokyo, General 
Douglas MacArthur was sound asleep. So were the Communist leaders 
in North Korea sleeping, for everything that men could do to mount 
and mask a sudden attack had been done. 

Along the border, the soldiers of South Korea talked 
enviously of their lucky comrades who were back in Seoul on weekend 
passes. They spoke of the latest “peace proposals” offered their country 
by the Communists in the north, wondering if the sudden cessation of 
border clashes could mean that the North Koreans were serious. Some 
of the soldiers thought they heard the murmur of a storm making up 
north of the mountains. But they y^ere mistaken. They iwd not heard 
the sound of thunder, but the tumble of artillery, and at four o’clock 
in the morning the enemy shells were crashing and flashing among 
them. 


The “conflict” in Korea had begun. 



Chronology of the Korean War 

(All dates given are tliose obtaining in tlie time zone in which the events 
occurred. Thus, the invasion of Korea and the UN Security Council resolu¬ 
tion calling for a cease-fire botli appear to happen on the same day, June 25, 
1950. Actually, the invasion was on a Saturday June 25 in die East Zone and 
the resolution on a Sunday June 25 in the West Zone. In such cases, die 
Chronology carries the events as separate entries, rather than lumping them 
together under the same date.) 


J950 

25 June—North Korean People’s Army crosses sSdi Parallel to invade South 
Korea. 

25 June—UN Security Council calls for cease-fire in Korea and withdrawal 
of North Korean troops. 

27 June—UN Security Council adopts U. S. resoluUon taking note of Nordi 

Korean refusal to heed June 25 resoludon and calls upon members to 
assist South Korea; President Truman orders U. S. air and sea units to 
support South Korea and orders U. S. Seven di Fleet to "neutralize” 
Formosa Strait. 

28 June—North Koreans capture Seoul, capital of South Korea. 

50 June—President Truman orders U. S. ground forces committed in Korea. 

3 July—Inchon falls to North Koreans. 

5 July—Task Force Smidi defeated at Osan as American ground forces en¬ 

ter batde for first time in Korea. 

7 July—General of the Army Douglas MacArthur appointed Supreme Com¬ 
mander of United Nations Command in Korea. 

20 July—North Koreans capture Taejon. Major General Dean cut off and 
later taken prisoner. 

30 July—Beginning of Pusan Perimeter defense. 

1 August—Russia ends boycott of UN Security Council as Delegate Jacob 
Malik assumes Council presidency. 

4 August—North Koreans establish bridgehead across Naktong River. 

4 August—Soviet delegate Malik calls Korean fighting an “internal civil 
war” and demands withdrawal of "all foreign troops from Korea.” 

6 August—Threat developed against Taegu, Eighth Army headquarters in 

Korea. 
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of China, attack on both fronts; deep penetration around Tokchon 
threatens to turn Eighth Army’s right flank, in tlie east ist Marine Divi* 
sion flanked and cut off at Chosin Reservoir. 

4 December—United Nau'ons forces in full retreat, Pyongyang recaptured 
by the Communists. 

10 December—ist Marine Division breaks out of Chosin Reservoir trap and 
begins march to join rest of X Corps at Hungnam. 

15 December—United Nations forces begin establishing defensive line ap¬ 
proximating the s8th Parallel. 

25 December—Evacuation of X Corps from Hungnam completed. 

27 December—Lieutenant General Walton Walker, commander of Eighth 
Army, killed in road accident; Lieutenant General Matthew Ridgtvay 
named his successor. 

29 December—Communist troop buildup reported above UN line at 38th 
Parallel. 


i95» 

I January—Communist forces launch all-out offensive against United Na¬ 

tions; Ridgway begins orderly retreat. 

4 Januar>—Seoul again captured by Communists. 

7 January—UN forces set up new defense line at Pyongtaek-Wonju. 

15 January—Enemy offensive halted. 

21 Januar)'—General Ridgway issues orders for counteroffensive. 

7 February—Communists forced to withdraw north of the Han River. 

14 March—Seoul recaptured by UN forces for second time. 

31 March—Leading elements of United Nations Command reach 38th Par¬ 
allel. 

II April—President Truman relieves General MacArthur as Supreme Com¬ 

mander of UN forces and replaces him with General Ridgway; Lieu¬ 
tenant General James Van Fleet appointed as commander of U. S. 
Eighth Army. 

23 April—Chinese Communist forces launch another offensive. 

30 April—UN forces complete withdrawal to prepared positions north of 
Seoul. 

3 May—Enemy offensive halted. 

16 May—Second phase of enemy offensive given impetus. 

21 May—United Nations Command launches counteroffensive which suc¬ 
ceeds in driving enemy north of the 38th Parallel. 

13 June—UN forces capture Chonvon and Kumhwa in the Iron Triangle. 

23 June—Soviet delegate Malik proposes truce in the Korean War. 

30 June—General Ridgway notifies enemy he is ready to discuss possibility 
of arranging a cease-fire. 

July-Truce talks begin at Kaesong; UN delegation led by U. S. Vice- 

15 
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Admiral Charles Turner Joy, Communist group led by Lieutenant 
General Nam II of North Korea. 

^ ^Negotiators at Kaesong agree on agenda. 

5 August-UN Command breahs off truce talks on grounds of armed enemy 
troops in the neutral area. 

lo August-Cease-fire talks resumed. 

23 August-Communists suspend cease-fire talks on grounds of "bombing” 
of their delegauon at Kaesong. 

25 October-Armisticc conference resumed at ness’ site, Panraunjom. 

-8 CJctober-.Agreement reached on battle line as tlic line of demarcation. 

'^ 3 *' Fleet to cease offensive operations and 
bepn actise defense of UN front, thus introducing the stalemate whicli 
lasts until June, 1932. 

26 November-Agreement readied on location of battle line, "Little Armi- 

Slice begins next day. 

18 December-Prisoner of war lisu exchanged by both sides. 

27 Deceraber-'Little Armistice" ends but war remains stalemated. 

1952 

' 4 AlSndpIe o? 

^ the ?8-i^ir^deadhi!^^**^ UN proposal in such language as to indicate 

28 Atiril Aa • 1 T °'‘^'°*“'’^^’i'<T 2 iriaiion has been reached. 

pam^ion.'” voluntary re- 

^ General Mark Oark 

forces- ^ Commander of UN 

NATO. to take command of 

UN deleJtioraTpUmun^on?"^” Admiral Joy as chief of 

^ ‘iSr indefinitely until Com- 

counteroffer. ^ prisoner exchange or maVe a suitable 

S Decmbn-_Pi«idc t P’^n at United Nations- 

don o[ Indian Qjmpromisrii'l^.'*^ CtnmnuniJt Ghina’a formal xejec- 


1955 

' .1 a. Umon m»t.so and. 
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5 March—Premier Joseph Stalin of Russia dies. 

(i Mardi—Georgi hfalenkov named to succeed Stalin. 

28 Marcli—Communists accept UN proposal to discuss exchange of sick and 
wounded prisoners of war. 

20 April—Excliange of sick and wounded prisoners—"Operation Little 
Switcli"—begun in Korea. 

26 April—Truce talks resumed at Panmunjom. 

7 May—Communists accept a UN proposal that prisoners umvilling to be 

repatriated be kept in neutral custody in Korea rather tlian removed 
to a neutral nation. 

25 May—New proposals for ending prisoner deadlock offered at Panmun¬ 
jom, but South Korean observer boycotts meetings; beginning of South 
Korean President Rhee’s campaign to block the cease-fire is indicated. 

8 June—Agreement readied on prisoner of war issue. 

9 June—South Korean National Assembly unanimously rejects truce terms. 

i<j June—Communists launch heaviest offensive in two years at ROK troops 

in eastern sector. 

18 June—On orders of President Rliee approximately 27,000 North Korean 
prisoners are freed and returned to dvilian life in Soutli Korea. 

20 June—Communists accuse UN Command of complidty in freeing of 
prisoners; suspend truce talks. 

23 June—President Rhee reiterates opposition to truce terms. 

25 June—Walter Robertson, U. S. Assistant Secretary of State for Far East, 
arrives in Seoul to persuade Rhee to accept truce. 

8 July—Communists agree to General Clark’s proposal to proceed witli 
final arrangements for armistice without South Korean participation. 

11 July—Robertson and Rlice announce agreement; Rhee will no longer 
oppose truce terras. 

’3 July—Communists launch even larger offensive than June 14 assault 
against ROK troops. 

27 July—Cease-fire agreement signed, Korean War ends. 

5 August—Exchange of prisoners—"Operation Rig Switch begins at Pan¬ 
munjom. 


Part I 


The Shooting War 



Chapter One 


K orea, the place where the world’s peace was broken not 
five years after the end of World War II, is one of those un- 
happy little lands fated to be battlegrounds. 

Since the end of the nineteenth century Korea has been a 
parvn in the Asian poiver struggle between the emergent em¬ 
pires of Russia and Japan as they moved against each other or 
against the slumbering power of China. And this has been so 
chiefly because Korea’s northern border abuts the Chinese prov¬ 
ince of Manchuria and the Russian province of Siberia, while to 
the east over ^vater lies the Japanese archipelago. To Russia and 
Japan, seeking Asian supremacy through domination of China, 
the Korean peninsula meant access to Manchuria as ^vell as the 
use of numerous year-round harbors. To China, control or pos¬ 
session of Korea meant a barrier against Russian or Japanese am¬ 
bition. 

And so it was not for herself that Korea was sought, for she is 
an iron land and a barren one, an alternating hell of heat and 
cold, a place of poverty and pain, where death comes early from 
diseases such as malaria or whatever else may spring from the 
practice of fertilizing rice with human dung. Nor is Korea made 
for fighting, for it is actually a great ru^ed mountain range, the 
southeast-sloping spurs of which, together with long broad riv¬ 
ers rushing between them, form barriers blocking military 
movement. 

In size, the Korean peninsula is from 500 to 600 miles long, 
and from go to 200 miles wide, except for its broad northern 
terminus. There the Yalu River border with Manchuria runs for 
about 400 miles west-to-east, and the Tumen River border with 
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Siberia extends another ten miles east. West of Korea, 125 
miles across the warm waters of the Yellow Sea, lies China's 
state^ Liaotung Peninsula with the famous port of Port Ar- 
t ur. o the east, a slightly shorter distance across the colder 
bea of Japan, is Japan. 

At the time of the invasion there were approximately 30 ,- 
000,000 people living in Korea, some 9 , 000,000 in the Commu¬ 
nist nort 2 nd the rest in the south. But the north possessed 
most o t e nation s resources of gold, iron, wood, tungsten, 
opper, an graphite, as ivell as most of the hydroelectric power, 
n e sout , where crops of rice and barley could be harvested 
^ ccause of the extra rainfall of the summer mon- 
soon, food and textiles were the chief products. 

thp division of the country after World War II, 

wond 1 textiles to the north for 

tion was ^ ^t^'^^^^^tric power. Economically, then, the na- 

north ^•^tity and could sustain itself, though the industrial 
"t''- "" Pri'^'ive fanning 

nentlvDOfir Tf P^^^tous loan sharks kept the farmers perma- 
for food weddT^^" peasants, borrowing not only for crops, but 
Rood funeral man’s ultimate triumph of a 

They were npv»^^ mterest charges up to 150 percent annually, 
virtue and mi 1 ,°^ debt. In such a nation, stoicism was the 
mumur an 7 d^ without 

death to'make rh ^ sacks and beaten sloivly to 

tion. UndCT the^Yi^^ always been Korea’s por- 

until the Tananes ynasty which ruled in Korea from 1392 
pie ted is ^he country in 1910, the pfo- 

while a high intelleri generally prosperous for those times, 
during the Yi dvna cultural society flourished. It was 

inal accept China’s nom- 

China t the common " r ^rea, bound to 

moral code (there are Buddhism or the Confucian 

Korea), stronelv inflne ^ a u ®oo,ooo Christians in modem 
regarded China much as^a ^ Chinese culture and scholarship. 
The dynasty ivhich had h looks up to his older brother. 

Yi Tae^o Sed tt lal established when General 

early recognized by the Min/ invaders in 1394, ivas 

oy the Mmg rulers in China, and Chinese 



characters had been printed on movable type in Korea fifty 
years before Gutenberg "invented” movable type in Europe. 

_ At the end of the sixteenth century, however, tlie Ming nom- 
inal suzerainty came under tivo attacks. In 1592 , the Japanese 
war lord Hideyoshi invaded Korea by sea. Seven years of occu¬ 
pation and conflict folloived, until the Japanese withdreiv, de- 
asively defeated at sea by Koreans sailing the ivorld’s first 
ironcla^, "turtle-shell” ships which had been perfected during 
wars with pirates. Then, in 1627 , the Manchus of China, who 
eventually replaced the Ming dynasty, invaded and occupied 
Korea, refusing to withdraw until the Yi ruler acknowledged 
meir sovereignty. Thus Korea became a tributary of Manchu 
tmina in name, while remaining independent in fact, and there- 
^ ^°rea proclaimed that policy of isolation from the -world 
which, gaining her the name of the Hermit Kingdom, remained 
m effect until tlie rise of Russia and Japan as Asiatic poivers. 

It was in 1530 that Ivan the Terrible formally assumed the 
title of Russian Czar. Shortly thereafter Russia began to expand 
eastward through Northern Asia. In -1581 the Cossacks con¬ 
quered the Tatar Khanate of Siberia, and in 1644 Russian 
explorers reached the Pacific Ocean. Thereafter Czarist Russia 
turned south, until China ceded her the Maritime Province 
which brought her borders as far south as Manchuria and Korea 
^d left her with a Siberian coastline facing Japan. This hap¬ 
pened in i 860 , by which time European powers and the United 
States had appeared in Asia. 

*^53 the American Commodore Perry opened Japan to 
ivorld trade, after which both Japan and the Western poivers 
began attempting to do the same to the Hermit Kingdom in 
Korea. But the Koreans, never docile, resisted violently. They 
burned ships and killed their crews. They put a number of 
Catholic missionaries to death. They fought back against the par¬ 
ties of French, Americans or Japanese which landed on their 
shores in the hope of punishing them or persuading them to 
open their harbors. The most famous clash occurred in 1871 , 
after the Koreans had burned the American sailing ship Gen¬ 
eral Sherman in the Han River and massacred the creiv. The 
United States sent ships and Marines to Korea on a mission that 
ivas to be both punitive and persuasive, if such a combination is 
possible. The result was, inevitably, only punitive. The Marines 
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landed from U. S. Navy ships which sailed up the Han from the 
tvest coast port of Chemulpo (Inchon) and systematically 
stormed and razed a system of river forts, ending tvith a circular 
redoubt called The Citadel. Still, the Koreans clung stubbornly 
to their isolation until, in iSyG, Japan forced them to sign a 
treaty beginning diplomatic relations bet^veen the two countries. 

For the next decade, the Korean capital of Seoul was shaken 
by a series of revolts which the Japanese inspired, but did not 
lead, against a conservative court still resisting ^vorld trade. The 
court replied by asking help from China. Chinese troops drove 
the Japanese from Seoul, and in 1885 both China and Japan 
agreed to withdraw their soldiers from Korea. The Japanese, 
meanwhile, became stronger. Ten years later they landed at 
Chemulpo, seized the palace in Seoul, captured the king and 
declared war on Chma. The ensuing Sino-Japanese "^Var of 
1895 iuttoduced Japan as a military power. China’s forces 
were easily beaten, and the Japanese pursued them across the 
alu River, turning rvest to take possession of the Liaotung 
eiunsula rsith its strategic port at Port Arthur. Stunned, China 
sue for peace. Japan demanded a huge indemnity, cession of 
the Liaomng “in perpetuity,” and recognition of what she v'as 
p eased to call Korean independence.” But energetic little 
Japan ad overdone it. Russia was now alarmed and Russia in- 
coveted the Liaotung and Port Arthur. 

It ranee and Germany, Russia formed the Triple Inter- 
venuon which compelled Japan to return the Liaotung to 
i^nma. Russia then came to China as a friend and negotiated in 
bpfn alliance against Japan. In exchange for promises of 

or rather surrendered, to Russia the right to 
Man V, Trans-Siberian Railroad to Vladivostok across 

T iant-, she gave her new friend a 25-year lease on the 

unnn ^losula. Both these Russian gains were not lost 
was snFt ^ }^™pean porrers, who could see that great China 
Envlanrl^ik despoiling. France and Germany, and later 

tradinfT extracting from China those leases of land and 

xenonhohia^ ‘spheres of interest.” The seeds of the 

half Century ‘w ould inflame the Communist China of a 

Korea. Th Russia and Japan came into conflict in 

> r before, the Japanese had murdered a hostile 
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Korean queen and seized King Yi Tae-^vang, forcing him to ac¬ 
cept a cabinet of Koreans friendly to Japan. But in February of 
1896 the king fled to the Russian legation ivith his loyal min¬ 
isters and his great seal and began to rule Korea from there. He 
dismissed his Japanese ad\isers and replaced them with Rus¬ 
sians, ivhereupon the Japanese sought an accord -with the Rus¬ 
sians. In 1896 , the tivo powers signed an agreement recognizing 
Korea s much-proclaimed “independence” and promising to 
ivithdraiv their troops. The agreement ivas reneived in 1898 , 
the year the United States entered the Far Eastern arena by de¬ 
feating Spain and annexing the Philippine Islands. 

Both Russia and Japan consistently violated the pacts of 1896 
and 1898 , but Japan prepared more realistically for the inevita¬ 
ble shoivdoivm. She built her forces, especially her navy, and on 
the night of February 8 , 1904 , using the same “sneak-punch” 
technique ivith ivhich she was later to stun the American giant 
at Pearl Harbor, a Japanese squadron launched a surprise at¬ 
tack on Russian ships in Port Arthur. Next, a sizable army 
landed at Chemulpo again and advanced to the frontier to de¬ 
feat the Russians in the Battle of the Yalu, a victory which has 
since been regarded as historic, for it made the West aware that 
a poiver of the first order had arisen in the Orient. Korea’s value 
as a strategic springboard was made manifest when Japan's 
aimies ivere able to move through Manchuria and blockade the 
Liaotung Peninsula by land, while Japanese ships, operating 
from Korea’s west coast, blockaded it by sea. Port Arthur fell on 
January 2 , 1905 , after a bloody, six-month siege. Two more 
blotvs brought Russia to the point of capitulation. Japan routed 
a Russian army of 350,000 men—inflicting 150,000 casualties 
—during the four-week Battle of Mukden in Manchuria, and on 
May 27 , in the pitiless Battle of Tsushima, Admiral Togo an¬ 
nihilated the decrepit Baltic fleet which the Czar had sent creep¬ 
ing around the curve of the world to save Port Arthur. 

The Russo-Japanese War tvas over by midsummer of 1905 . 

In September of that year, at the Treaty of Portsmouth ar¬ 
ranged by U. S. President Theodore Roosevelt, Japan emerged 
with southern Sakhalin ceded to her by Russia, the Liaotung 
Peninsula in her possession and her “paramount interest” in 
Korea recognized by the signers. 

In effect, Japan now had Korea firmly in her grasp. Though 
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the pretense o£ a protectorate was maintained for five years, out¬ 
right annexation came in 1910 when the last Korean king, Yi 
Hyeng, tras forced to abdicate and his country—"The Land of 
the Morning Calm”—became a part of the Japanese Empire. To 
her credit, Japan did much to improve the land she had re¬ 
named Chosen. To her discredit, her policies there were harsh 
and oppressive, and the Koreans rapidly sank to the level of 
mere laborers. All leaders, professional men and technicians 
were Japanese, and so the new masters came to be hated by the 
Koreans. Bands of irregulars were formed and the legendary 
guerrilla fighter Kim II Sung led his countrymen in a hanyang 
war against the despised Japanese. Based in the mountains of 
Manchuria across the Yalu, Kim’s forces struck at the Japanese 
in northern Korea on an average of several times a day. It rvas in 
this hard school, where brains, speed and daring were the 
weapons used against the superior arms of the Japanese, that 
many of North Korea’s leaders of the future tvere trained. One 


of them was a pudgy, stone-faced young lieutenant named Kim 
Sung Chu. He was to become one of the best guerrilla leaders, 
and after Kim II Sung died and the Japanese had driven the 
guerrillas from Manchuria into Soviet Siberia, Kim Sung Chu 
became an officer in the Russian Red Army, serving with dis¬ 
tinction as a captain in the Battle of Stalingrad. 

During the early decades of the century, another expatriate 
Korean, older than Kim Sung Chu and voluntarily in exile, 
hated the Japanese from afar. This was Lee Sung Man. A de¬ 
scendant of the Yi dynasty, Lee Sung Man later outraged his 
aristocratic father by changing his name to its famous Western 
tonn, Synpnan Rhee. Bom in 1875, just as the Hermit King- 
dom s isola&on had been ended by Japan, Syngman Rhee 
himself in the tumultuous politics of his day. 
Tti^ ^ sgain outraged when he joined the radical young 
democratic reforms and founded, at the age of 
Rhpil’, 1 ^ ® newspaper. Independence. Young 

the ^ remarlmble student who had won first place in 

he em^"? examinations held in the royal court at Semi, but 
and ^ scholar excelling in Oriental philosophy 

for demmS^f- ^ ^ ^ery young leader of students agitating 

ul, he ^v^s captured, tortured, and thro^vn 
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into prison for seven years. A general amnesty brought about his 
release, and lie Kent to America, studying at George Washington 
^ mversity, earning a master’s degree at Hanard and a doctorate 
in international law at Princeton under Woodrow 'IVilson. In 
1905. Rhcc visited Theodore Roosevelt at the Portsmouth Con- 
crence to protest against afTirmation of Japanese "interests” in 
Korea. In 1911, he returned to his homeland, but was forced to 
flee. He became active on Korea’s behalf in Hauaii, the United 
States, China and Sivitzerland, meeting, in Genera, Francesca 
onner, the Austrian woman whom he later married in New 
^ork. In 1919, at a secret session in Seoul, Rhee was elected 
President of the outlawed Korean Provisional Government, and 
uie Japanese promptly put a price on his head. And so Syngman 
Rhee spent the long years of his exile as a lonely and empas- 
sioned man is’ho had come, through ceaseless activity on behalf 
of a free and independent Korea, to see in himself the embodi¬ 
ment of his country^’s cause. 

During those years, the Japanese continued to solidify their 
hold in Korea while acquiring more territory from the old 
enemy, Russia. The opportunity aime during World War I, in 
■whicli Japan stood with the Allies against the Central Powers 
led by Germany. Russia was also an Allied nation, but Japan, 
seeing Russia consoilsed by Communist revolution, had no com¬ 
punction about crossing the border and establishing herself in 
Siberia. Only U. S. diplomatic inten'ention persuaded a Japa¬ 
nese army to evacuate Vladivostok three years after the Aamis- 
tice. 

^93i> Japan once again invaded Manchuria, carving out a 
puppet state called Manchukuo beneath the eyes of a Western 
ivorld caught in a severe economic depression, and a Russia and 
China made powerless by internal problems. In 1937, Japan 
launched her attack on China proper, and then, tivo years later, 
came the great blaze of battle known as World War II. 

Korea rvas forgotten, and she did not reappear in world view 
again until the interests of Soviet Russia and the United States 
collided in the vacuum caused by the collapse of the Japanese 
Empire. 
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Chapter Tm 


I WAS in September o£ 1945 that Japan’s unconditional sur* 
I render brought World War II to its formal close. In six years 
and a day the greatest of all conflicts had ended in the most de¬ 
cisive of defeats; the Nazi beast had been utterly destroyed, along 
with Its Fascist vassal in Italy, while imperialist Japan, driven 
from island after island by American striking power, ivas at last 
broken and made suppliant by atomic bombings which culmi- 
t e systematic devastation of her homeland from sea and 


The cost to mankind in life and treasure had been sta^er- 
mg, and no war had been more wanton. Millions perished, at the 
far” u home under the bombs; the sur- 

earth w 

were littered with ships and sunken cargo 

sickening, and in 

force the 1 ^ the greatest military 

£ton de^f Angry mothers marched on Wash- 

slobe Ameri” their sons be returned home. Across the 

demon^ted f” ‘^em Communist agents*- 

claroriSfora Everyivhere AmericaL were 

maintainfntr a 1 austerity of ivar and the high cost of 

In 1046 a establishment to oversee the peace. 

for^ of coSZT°""^- office on plat- 

the U S Armv ond of that year 

. Army had been effectively emasculated, the vast and 


Brothra!^5^^“p’i^ nanufee to the Talu (N 


iuxk: naxpcr 
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varied American fleet-the majesty of which the ^vorld may 
never see again—was going into mothballs, and there ^vere belli¬ 
cose pacifists attempting to reduce the Marine Corps to the 
mission of opening embassy doors. Much of this was urged and 
accomplished in the sincere belief that the atomic bomb had 
made conventional military forces obsolete. America did not 
need a large striking force because she, and she alone, possessed 
ultimate weapon. And so the nuclear ^varhead became the 
American Maginot Line, while behind it the economy quickly 
shifted from the making of munitions to the manufacture of 
playthings. America, tvhich had led the Allies in the great vic¬ 
tory' over the Axis, tvas sick and tired of tvar. 

But Soviet Russia tvas not. 

To Joseph Stalin, dictator of Russia, the leader of ivorld Com¬ 
munism, a ruler as cruel at home and as covetous abroad as any 
Czar before him, the great war just ended was but prelude to 
the giant conflict then beginning: the struggle for ivorld do¬ 
minion. Never before, either as a Communist bureaucracy ener¬ 
gized by the idea of ruling a ivorld combination of socialist 
states, or as a Czarist “savior with a sword” striving to make 
Holy Russia tlie headquarters of New Rome, had the Russian 
state occupied such an excellent base of operations as it did in 

1945-46. 

On her Asiatic flank the old enemy, Japan, lay prostrate, and 
the poiver of Chiang Kai-shek in China had been seriously weak¬ 
ened. On the European flank, the old enemy, Germany, ivas de¬ 
feated and divided, its eastern half already being formed into 
the Communist buffer state which would be formally promul¬ 
gated as the German Democratic Republic (East Germany) in 
1949- Although Russia had suffered grievous wounds in her 
battle ivith Hitlerite Germany (she ivas at war with Japan for 
SIX days only) her manpower resen'es ivere great and her dam¬ 
aged economy rvas being rapidly restored by the looting of those 
Axis territories rvhich had been “liberated” by tire Red Army. 
Russia’s army, equipped by an economy still functioning on a 
■'vartime basis, rvas huge—and among a people with a long tra¬ 
dition of suffering and a short history of protest, in a nation 
''vhich had passed from Khan to Czar to Commissar, there rvere 
uo demonstrations for demobilization. 

Backed by this army, emboldened by American languor, Rus- 
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sia’s negotiators in Central Europe insisted upon and achieved 
the kinds of peace treaties which would make the Central Eu¬ 
ropean states setups for the take-overs that were to come. 

One by one, beginning with Poland, ■which Russia had helped 
invade in 1939 when Stalin was Hitler's partner and which the 
Communists captured in 1947 by subverting national elections, 
the nations of Central Europe slid behind rvhat Winston 
Churchill would call the Iron Curtain. Austria and the rest of 
Europe would have followed, but for America’s monopoly of the 
atom bomb. By 1949 this monopoly rvas at an end. Russian and 
captured German scientists, assisted by nuclear secrets fed them 
by American and British traitors, made Russia an atomic power 
sooner than had been anticipated. 

Meanwhile, Stalin was also attempting to gain by force what 
he could not acquire by guile. Communist guerrillas began op¬ 
erations in Greece, and Turkey was also endangered. Only the 
Truman Doctrine—President Truman’s use in 1947 of huge 
sums of money to fight Communism in Greece and Turkey—kept 
these Middle Eastern nations from vanishing behind the Iron 
Curtain. 


A year later the Communists tried again, establishing a land 
blockade against Western Berlin, that half of the former Ger¬ 
man capital which lay more than a hundred miles inside Com¬ 
munist East Germany. An awakening America responded with 
the Berlin Airlift. U. S. planes, helped by the British, flew 
2,300,000 tons of food and coal into the blockaded city between 
April 1, 1948, and September 30, 1949, when the Communists 
at last raised the siege. 

Tivice, now, Stalin had been rebuffed on his "ivestem flank, 
and to these setbacks were added the Marshall Plan, which gave 
i^mcan financial aid to the recovering nations of Europe, and 
the inception of the Western military alliance which would be 
Immra as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, or NATO. 
On Soviet Russia’s western flank resistance had begun to stiffen. 

But to the east, in Asia, the march of world Communism re¬ 
mained undeterred. Its greatest postivar victory was ivon in 
j Chinese Communist leader, Mao Tse- 

Chin'n ^ Kai-shek’s Nationalist army and drove 

That LTh offshore island of Formosa. 

That had been by force of arms, but four years earlier the du- 
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nn ^ ^ diplomacy is 

Of W gobbled up 

o her zlhcit of war-fruits which were to become in turn 
the seeds of the new conflict. 

Early in 1945 at the Yalta Conference, Stalin made two 
moves ^,hlch ^aranteed the return of Russian imperialism to 
tile Far E^t. First he persuaded President Roosevelt that “tlie 
Wongs done to Gzarist Russia in 1905 by the Portsmouth 
treaty should be righted, meaning that Port Arthur and south¬ 
ern Sakhalin should be recovered by the U.S.S.R., along idth 
certain concessions in Manchuria and Mongolia. In return for 
this, Stelin consented to sign a treaty of friendship with Chiang 
as an ally of the United States and to provide military aid in the 
an c. Actually, Stalin was to help his fellow Communist Mao 
rue Chiang from China and his aid against Japan would turn 
out to be nothing more than a declaration of war two days after 
me atomic bombing of Hiroshima, followed by a few actions 
hoSy f agamst a Japanese army stripped of planes for 


The second move of Stalinist "diplomacy” was to allay any 
merican fears about the future of Korea by agreeing, infor¬ 
mally, with the Cairo Conference declaration of 1943 that "in 
ue course Korea should be free and independent." Actually, 
mlin had already trained the key Korean Communists ivho 
■'\ould rule the puppet state he planned to establish. There were 
exactly 36 of these men, either Soviet-bom Koreans or Korean 
exiles, and their leader %ras that same Kim Sung Chu who had 
as a guerrilla against the Japanese under the celebrated 
Kim II Sung. Another of them was Nam II, Russian-born and 
ighly educated, a veteran, like Kim Sung Chu, of the Red 
Anny. 

Then, of course. President Roosevelt died. President Truman 
succeeded him, going to Potsdam in Germany to confer ivith 
Stalin and Prime Minister Attlee of England. The Cairo agree¬ 
ment on a free and independent Korea ivas reaffirmed in the 
Potsdam Declaration. It appeared that the only problem con¬ 
nected with Korea was to find a line north of ivhicli the Rus¬ 
sians rvould accept the surrender of Japanese troops, south of 
which the Americans would accept it. This was settled when 
Rear Admiral Matthias Gardner pointed to the 381!! Parallel, or 



gSth degree of north latitude, which crosses Korea at its middle 
and said, “Why not put it there?” 

There it went. 

On August 12, mo days before Japan’s collapse, with the 
nearest American troops 600 miles away in Okinawa, with the 
38th Parallel still to be approved by President Truman, a force 
of 100,000 Russian soldiers under General Ivan Chistiakov 
crossed the Siberian border into northern Korea. Behind them, 
other Soviet troops were overrunning Manchuria, making way 
for the looting of Manchuria's industrial plant. In both Man¬ 
churia and northern Korea the Russians began rounding up 
some 600,000 Japanese soldiers for shipment to Siberia as slave 
laborers. 

The Russian Bear was back in the Far East. 

He was wearing a commissar’s cap this time in place of the 
old Czarist smock, but he had not changed in truth or in tactic 
since Rudyard Kipling isTote of him fifty years before: 

WTien he stands up like a tired man, tottering near and near; 

When he stands up as pleading, in wavering man-brute guise, 

'When he veils the hate and cunning of his little sivinish eyes; 

^Vhen he shows as seeking quarter, with paws like hands in prayer. 
This is the time of peril—the time of the Truce of the Bear. 

The Bear would be joined four years later by that Communist 
state then rising in China. Farther to the east, preparing an in¬ 
dulgent treaty with Japan, was that other Far Eastern poiver: 
the United States of America. 

Korea was again to have her destiny decided by a quarrel 
among foreigners, and more—far cruder for her people—by a 
conflictbetween the world’s two great contending ideologies. 


Chapter Three 




tTT 38th Parallel separating the world’s mo great powers in 
Korea had never been regarded-at least by the American 



" convenience that would 
surrender of Japanese troops. Because it was an imag- 
inaj hue. the device of map makers avIio mark off the tvorld in 
q ares, it ran straight across mountains and rivers and rvas 
herefore a inilitary nightmare. It had no political meaning, no 
place in the histor)- of the country. Nor rvas it ever intended to 
separate tivo zones of occupation, for joint occupation of Korea 
Unio^n‘^'^^ssed by the United States and the Soviet 


Yet, Avhen American troops arrived in southern Korea on Sep- 
^ ’ .^ 945 » Aveeks after the Russian entry, tlie Parallel 
la effectively divided 9,000,000 Koreans of the industrial 
north from 21,000,000 Koreans of the agricultural south. There 
zones, for the Russians had already begun to 
seal off the border. Electric poAver Avas cut off and raihvay lines 
severed. Armed ^ards patrolled the Parallel. The exchange of 
goods began to diminish, eventually ending altogether, and the 
T began to shrivel and die. Lieutenant General 

JO n Hodge, U. S. military commander in Korea, protested to 
General Chistiakov Avithout result. Prices in South Korea, noAV 
■vmhout coal or chemicals, soon began to rise in an inflationary 
spiral. Long before the political diAusion Avas recognized, the 
partition of Korea Avas a fact of daily life. Koreans on both sides 
or the Parallel, so recently jubilant to feel the fetters of fifty 
years of Japanese bondage struck from their feet, Avere con- 
sumed Avith anger. On September 23, tAvo Aveeks after receipt of 
t e Japanese surrender in Seoul among scenes of exultation, 

eneral Hodge sent this message to General MacArthur in 
1 okyo: 


Dissatisfacdon Avith the division of die country' groAvs. 

grcAv more lusuly in the American south, Avhere the U. S. 
Xiy Corps had the look of alien occupation troops, than in the 
ussian iiorth, Avhere the Communists had already set up an in- 
^rim civil government. The Reds also contrived to throAv all 
ame for the division on the Americans. And their interim 
government, of course, Avas merely the precursor of the satellite 
state Stalin intended to create. 

Its leaders Avere the same 36 Soviet Koreans Avhom Communist 
Russia had trained, both in Marxist ideology and Communist 
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faced Kiit» Sniit,' Cliu and }u« fiiaid. Nam ll/asui du y rame tt» 
the capital city of I’yoiiij'yang mpioudy Mijjplie*! with pictnrci of 
Joscplt Stalin and (anmniinict fiaj^s. Stippurio<I hy Rif.-iian ad¬ 
visers, these men tjnieldy seized eontio! and siiem’td all oi 

• ^1._ t** ^ . * 




lioti. And then Kim Stinj;: CIni adoj,ied the name of hie Je-- 
endary leader of Riierrilla-waifaietbys, Kim 11 Snn;.;. 

The peasants of northern K«>ira ss-crc o\erj(>ye<i to hear that 
t 1C of old had come hack in lead them, and they rejoiced 
Wiicn ktm II Sims proclaimed a j>ro-rani ol land reform, (ircat 
estates tscrc confiscitetl and tlivideti arn'''ns the peasantiy. Not 
tnutl much later uonid it become plain that the peasantV/.nid 
neither rent nor sell his newly acquired land nor nsc it as se¬ 
curity or a loan, and taxes »lisp;nised as '’prodnrtion qnoias" 
won d eventually rise to a ruinous f.o pcrcem. Merrhants of the 
non 1 > cuisc pleased to join the joint snx k tnmpantcs 

set up by the Russians, until they found out that these •Tiftv- 

‘Tifiy fifty stew" composed 

ilw> On c” whhit: one horse to one nihhit, and here 

the Ku.ssinn ^\*as the lior.’vc# 

CTca?nmn^I!!T^ *’*'■’ -TKl il'cv scorcd 

t[ic1 ^ Victories for the Communists bclosv the Par- 

thines to r refonn and no promise of great 

IlX- discontent svith Gcmentl 

and had a stmn it failed to understand the Koreans 

In T -.1 ^ mdtiary cast, was Iiatxh and fumbling. 

meetinc dns background there began in Moscow a 

nnd SslS&Tfe'Nr '-S'™'" 

under iu IcrmsUicS J T 4 ?? ''.P™'"?"' "•■>! ihc rcsiili; 
Korea avonlH V Soviet nnbt.ary commands in 

tions for creation nr* to make rccommcnd.a- 

CommSbn t rSn!-V\"^’" government in Korea. Tltis 
But far more imnn sabotage from its inception, 

that a four Dowerr *^'****^ l^foscow z\grccineat's decision 

Utnrof dm Mo™£ ^ in "The 

Koreans and demon ^ ^ Trusteeship svas repugnant to all 

were made by the rmf against the Moscosv Agreement 

made by the country s political groups, avith but one nota- 
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ble abstention: tlie Communists. All the Red groups had been 
ordered beforehand to stay silent. 

Thus, when tlie Joint Commission convened, die Russian 
members proposed that it consult only those Korean political 
groups irhicli had not demonstrated against the Moscow Agree¬ 
ment. "Which meant: Let us talk only to Communists. The 
American members refused, and on this rock all attempts by the 
Joint Commission to prepare for Korean independence foun¬ 
dered. The Commission continued to meet throughout 1946 
and 1947, but it was frustrated by obstacles which were chiefly 
of Soviet origin. 

Meanwhile, the military buildup in u'hat could now be called 
North Korea had begun. Pyong^-ang became die headquarters 
tent of an armed camp. Koreans who had fought eidier for Red 
Russia or Red China began pouring across die Yalu into their 
native land. It iras obirous that North Korea ivas to be the satel¬ 
lite from which the south would be cither subvened or invaded. 

And so, in 1947, alarmed by Russia’s growing intransigence in 
Korea, the United States took the entire matter to the United 
Nations. The General Assembly resolved to hold elections 
throughout Korea in the spring of 1948. A nine-member United 
Nations Commission on Korea iras chosen—although the dele¬ 
gate from the Communist Ukraine refused to attend its meet¬ 
ings—and ivent to Korea to supervise the first election in four 
thousand years of Korean history. 

The Russians refused to allow the United Nations Commis¬ 
sion north of the Parallel. Elections were held only in South 
Korea, and a National Assembly was named. The deputies chose 
the aged patriot Syngman Rhee as their president and a govern¬ 
ment was set up ivith the capital in Seoul (which is the Korean 
word for capital). This ivas the Republic of Korea, ivliich would 
come to be knoivn as South Korea and whose soldiers would be 
called ROKs for its initials. 

In the north, the Communists retaliated by proclaiming the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Korea svith a constitution sim¬ 
ilar to that of Communist Bulgaria. Kim II Sung was named its 
first premier. At the end of 194^* 'v^'ith great fanfare, Russian 
troops began leaving North Korea. They left behind them a 
well-trained and iveU-equipped North Korean Peoples Army 
vastly superior to Syngman Rhee’s forces in the south. 
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Even though the last of 50,000 American occupation troops 
were not withdrawn from South Korea until June of 1949— 
thereby handing the Reds another propaganda horn to blotv— 
the United States did not give Rhee anything like the military 
establishment the Russians had turned over to Kim II Sung. 
The United States was afraid that President Rhee tvould satisfy 
his passion for unifying his country by force. He had often 
threatened to do so, and had once said that if America gave him 
the airplanes and gasoline he could conquer North Korea in two 
weeks. Nor did Rhee’s highhanded tactics make him popular in 
America. Of this. President Truman himself has 'written: 


President Syngman Rhee is a man of strong convictions and 
has little patience wth those who differ ■with him. From the mo* 
ment of his return to Korea in 1945, he attracted to himself men 
of extreme righMving attitudes and disagreed sharply tvith the 
political leaders of more moderate views.... I did not care for 
the methods used by Rhee’s police to break up political meetings 
and control political enemies, and I was deeply concerned over 
the Rhee government's lack of concern about the serious infla¬ 
tion that swept the country. Yet we had no choice hut to support 
Rhee. Korea had been overrun and downtrodden by the Japa- 
ne^ since 1905 and had had no chance to develop other leaders 
and leadership.! 


But Amenran support carefully excluded tanks, big guns, 
combat aircraft and even large stocks of ammunition. Without 

Army being built by the Korean 
RnT^S^ under Brigadier General William 

R<Jerts vas about as modem as a muzzle-loader 

Conp?«ft Communists came when the U. S. 

for Si Ko months to authorize Truman’s request 

mm ^ 949 - 

pose in the ^ ^ another §60,000,000 for the same pur- 

latter udget, he was actually turned doivn. The 

Korea Nation^^^^r^•''^^-J^*^^ passed in a combined South 
be iSs!^^^ r "" dUatoriness could not 

uar^^a 10-0 Then, on Jan- 

speech excludiri!^ ^ Dean Acheson made his famous 

tenS Ameriom d.- 

I me r ar Fast. That perimeter, said Acheson: 
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. . . runs along the Aleutians to Japan and then goes to the 
Ryukyus [and] from the Ryukyus to tlte Philippine Islands. ... 
So far as the military’ seairity of other areas in die Pacific is con- 
cemed, it must be clear diat no person can guarantee drcse areas 
against military' attack. But it must also be clear that such a guar¬ 
antee is hardly sensible or necessary tvidiin die realm of practical 
relationship. 


In May, Senator Tom Connally, Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, said that Russia could seize 
South Korea rs’ithout U. S. intervention because Korea was not 
“very' greatly important.” Though the remarks were five months 
apart, tliough Acheson, at least, had been carefully try'ing to 
differentiate between places such as Japan, where U. S. troop 
commitment rvas firm, and Korea, where America did not have 
a policy of employing U. S. troops, it would have been surpris¬ 
ing if the Communists had not taken them to mean that the 
United States would not fight in Korea. And when the invader 
thinks tlie defender won’t fight, there is always tvar. 

More, that approaching summer of 1950 offered Stalin per¬ 
haps the last opportunity to unify Korea under Premier lUm. 
The American-sponsored republic to the south had showed 
alarming signs of vitality. It was making economic gains and it 
had withstood all attempts at subversion. Communist guerrilla 
activity in the south tvas also slacking off, and the ROK Army 
had made enough progress, despite its continued lack of tanks 
and planes, to cause General Roberts to make the public boast 
that it was “the best doggoned shooting army outside the United 
States.” Finally the Republic of Korea tvas beginning to shed 
some of the features which had made it so unpopular with the 
U. S. Congress the preceding year. Most notable of all was the 
National Assembly’s move to strip the presidency of some of the 
broad powers ivhich Syngman Rhee had abused in his tactics of 
fighting Communist fire with police-state fire. In the elections 
of May, 1950, no independents won seats in the National As¬ 
sembly, to the satisfaction of many of Rhee’s critics in the 
United States. A shift in American opinion could bring real 
military help to Korea. If North Korea waited much longer, a 
true and strong democracy might stand on the frontier of Com- 
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munist Asia, and pro-Westem sentiment tvould gain in Japan, 
still the foremost industrial power of the Far Fast. 

So the decision to invade was made, probably by Premier 
Malm, whose retouched photograph graced the rvall behind 
premier Kims massive mahogany desk in Pyongyang. Certainly 
m a not the power to make it, and the Chinese did not even 
ave an ambassador in Pyongyang by June, 1950. All the arms 
provided the Re J of North Korea-T-34 medium tanks. Yak 
a ^"^“^‘^hine guns, 122mm howitzers, 76mm self- 
76mm divisional guns, 45mm antitank guns, 
120mm mortars-were Russian, either 
northern borders by train or shipped from 
imifnrt to North Korean ports on the Sea of Japan. Most 
SS T-34S, tanks ivhich the German 
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SoutJi Korea as aggressors planning to attack the "peace-loving” 
population of North Korea, True enough, Syngman Rhee had 
made enough saber-rattling speeches to provide ammunition 
for these propaganda blasts. But no military' man in Nordi 
Korea could have honestly believed that tlie American Ajax 
being trained in tlte south could actually defy his own Commu¬ 
nist lightning. 

The force belotv the Parallel nns no match for the one above 
it, either in numbers, in arms, or in experience. The South Ko¬ 
rean ground force of 143,000 men actually broke domi into an 
ROK Army of 98,000 and a National Police of 45,000. Worse, 
the ROK Army split doim again into 65,000 combat troops 
and 33,000 headquarters and sendee people—an astonishingly 
high number of noncombat troops. Eight infantr)' divisions of 
strengths \^Tydng from 6,900 to 9,700 men made up this combat 
force. 

Just as tlieir brothers in tlie north were Russian-trained and 
Russian-armed, tlie men south of the border ivere armed and 
trained by America. ROK infantry weapons were those used by 
GIs and Marines in World War II: the Mi rifle, .30-caliber 
carbine, light and heavy .30-caliber machine guns, 60mm and 
81mm mortars, 2.36-inch rocket launchers or “bazookas,” and 
37mm antitank guns. They had no mines, no big mortars, no 
recoilless rifles and, of course, no tanks or planes. Their heaviest 
iveapons ivere 27 armored cars and 89 sendceable 105mm how¬ 
itzers of a short-barreled model with an effective range of 7,200 
yards (as compared to the 12,500-yard effective range of the 
normal American 105) and a maximum range of 8,200 yards. 
Fifteen percent of the ROK weapons ivere useless and 35 per¬ 
cent of the vehicles unserviceable. Ammunition stocks -would 
last only a few days. Most of the ROK divisions had yet to train 
in divisional maneuvers. A few of them, engaged in cleaning out 
Communist guerrillas to the south, were still equipped with 
Japanese -weapons. Many battalions and regiments were led by 
twenty-five- and thirty-year-old colonels, men whose military 
training had taken place under the Japanese. 

By June of 1950, then, the combat forces facing each other 
across the Parallel compared to each other as follows:^ 90,000 
North Koreans with 150 tanks and a small tactical air force 
against 65,000 South Koreans with no tanks and no air force, 
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the North Korean artillery also outnumbering the South Korean 
by about t^ee to one on the divisional level and possessing an 
a \anmge in range—14,000 yards to 8,200 yards—as veil as size. 
^ e Russian Koreans also were better organized than the 
erican Koreans and already, as General Chai’s troops and 
ton egan moving south toivard invasion points above the 
ara e, the Communist propaganda machine is'as raising the 
STOo 'e screen intended to obtain the other advantage of surprise. 

ftm^ung, girded for ivar, began talking peace. A "peace 
proposa vas offered to all Koreans whereby a single national 
e ection vould be held. But "the traitor” Syngman Rhee and 
mo^ o IS top aides, as well as the United Nations Commission 
, orea, would be banned from it. Immediately, Communists 
e sout , Avho had boycotted the Republic of Korea’s second 
began clamoring for acceptance of the 
^ rejected—but it had only been 

blovr fti ° ™ ^ ^ South Koreans and to soften them for the 

excuses of it would also provide later 

cantured efensive ’ invasion of South Korea which, as 

bem ordered. documents later proved, had already 

June, the North Ko- 

civilian had ha® 1 

undetected thp ■ , die movement did not pass 

Far Eastern Hrad™ ^ S^nce reports that General MacArthur’s 
panied by fonrarded to Washington irere accom- 

Sich report discounting enemy intentions to attack. One 

had said: ' three months earlier on March 25 

summer ™ Korea this spring or 

sprin<r or Korean action this 

South Korean f^irdierance of its attempt to overthrow the 
in dmouc conditions 

waSe^ ^«i-des and psychological 

tnade, tlfe slacken after this estimate tvas 

out the rest of it. certainly seemed to bear 

added that reports of imess to Washington, it must be 

reports of Communist military activity were fairly 
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common from nlmosi every point of contnet %s-h!i the Iron Cur¬ 
tain countries: in the reest from Scandinavia doten through Ber¬ 
lin and Trieste to Greece and Tttrkcy, in the cast from t!tc Ku¬ 
riles in the North Pacific to Korea and Indo China and Malaya. 
More, by tlie time of General Chat's movement to the "jSth Par¬ 
allel, it was too late for any effective action. The die had been 
cast as long ago as 19.58, when, according to President Truman: 

The National Seairity Council reported to me that tve could 
do one of three things: We could abandon Korea; or we could 
continue our militarj' and political responsibility for the coun- 
tiy; or we could c.\tend to a Korean government aid and assist¬ 
ance for die training and equipping of their own security forces 
and offer extensive economic help to prevent a breakdown of die 
infant nation. The Council recommended, however that we 
clioosc the last course, and I gave my approval.- 

That was tvliai had been attempted, and it was a policy all 
but dictafcxl by the mood of the American people, while har¬ 
assed by a Congress itself the product of that mood. This policy 
went into force among a people whom opprc.ssion had deprived 
of modem .skills and techniques as well as experienced politiail 
leaders, and it was executed through autocratic Syngman Rhee. 

The American policy in Korea had, of course, followed the 
seemingly bumbling way of democracy, which dares not choose 
more stringent means lest it defeat its own end of political free¬ 
dom. In the beginning this svay seems to have almost no chance 
against the tighter and more highly organized slave way: either 
a proletariat accepting dictatorship in the delusion of reaching 
Utopia, as in Communism, ora people having it forced on them 
for less noble purposes, as in a despotism. From Xerxes dots'n to 
Kim II Sung dangling at the end of Premier Stalin’s string, the 
slave way has always seemed to strike with a fury that is irresisti¬ 
ble. 

That was how it looked that rainy Sunday morning of June 
25, 1950, wdicn the South Korean soldiers mistook the rumble 
of enemy artillery for the sound of tliunder. 
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Chapter Four 


A ll along the Parallel, moving from rvest to east like a train 
, o£ powder, the guns o£ the invasion rvere flashing alight. 
Between four o’clock on the morning o£ June 25 when the first 
blow £ell in the rvest, and the start o£ the eastern assaults a few 
hours later. General Chai sent the North Korean I and II Corps 


plunging south along five ground invasion routes and one by 
sea. Defending against them were four ROK divisions and one 
regiment, but only at Chunchon in the east were these troops 
able to withstand that impetuous rush. 

In the west, many of the American military advisers to the 
ROKS) ^ well as many of their officers and men, W'ere on rveek- 
end passes in Seoul and other towns. The ROK units "were not 


only surprised but also understrength when the first of the Red 
shells exploded on the Ongjin Peninsula jutting into the Yellorv 
Sea. A half-hour barrage rvas succeeded by the assault of ele¬ 
ments of a division and a brigade. Though the Communists 
came on rvithout tanks, they quickly began smashing through a 
South Korean battalion. Inside an hour ROK Army headquar¬ 
ters in Seoul about 50 miles south of the Parallel was on notice 
Aat full-scale invasion had begun. Ongjin, only an outpost, 
isolated by rvater and never considered defensible, w'ould have 
to be evacuated the next day. 

But at Kaesong disaster was impending. 

Hctc, a bit east of Ongjin and a few miles south of the 
parallel, the ancient capital of Korea sat astride the Pyongyang- 
Here the North Koreans launched a strong' 
^i^ion thrust behind tanks. The South Koreans fought r'ali- 
antly to oppose them. Some of them ran at the T-34S with 
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satchel charges or explosive-tipped poles. Others stvarmed over 
the tanks and tried to open the turrets to drop grenades inside. 
The ROKs sacrificed themselves heroically, but their ardor tvas 
were machine-gunned by the tanks or picked 
o y riflemen, and soon, as is the ts^ay of tvar, there tvere no 
more volunteers for suicide duty. The Red onslaught, only mo¬ 
mentarily delayed by the efforts of the best ROKs-for die best 
are often the first to die-rolled on toivard Kaesong. 

-^d there were already North Korean troops inside the totra. 
A regunent of Red troops had ridden into Kaesong by train, 
as e^ily as schoolboys on an excursion. The North Koreans had 
relaid a few miles of pulled-up railroad tracks during the night, 
and when morning came, had chugged south in a turning move- 

nov deployed to the rear of the 

tank-led brothers in front of them applied the pres- 
North Korean Army’s classic maneuver 
” frontally with one column while another struck at the 
succeeding at Kaesong. By half-past 
tim?^?? of ^0 ROK ist Division con- 
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before die city^ itself was strafed by' a pair of propeller-driven 
Yak fighter planes. 

An hour earlier the Pyongyang radio had crackled ivith its 
usual bombast. The “bandit traitor Symgman Rliee” had at¬ 
tempted to ini'ade North Korea and a “righteous invasion” of 
Red forces had been launched only as a countermeasure. Rhee, 
the broadcast said, rvould soon be arrested and executed. At 
about half-past one Premier Kim II Sung announced that his 
country’s forces ivere attacking because South Korea had re¬ 
jected his “peace proposal” and had attacked the North Korean 
Army in the Ongjin Peninsula. Kim did not explain hoiv his 
"defending” army was already lo to 20 miles inside the terri¬ 
tory of the “a^ressor.” 

Thus by early afternoon in the western half of the battle¬ 
ground, the North Korean I Corps ivas carrying out its mission 
with lightning speed. Only on the east at Chunchon, about 60 
miles inland from the Sea of Japan, had the invasion fallen be¬ 
hind schedule. Here tlie ROK 6th Division had issued no week¬ 
end passes and the garrison was at full strengtli. The South Ko¬ 
reans stopped the enemy 2nd Division cold, fighting out of 
concrete pillboxes built in a high ridge north of the town and 
hurling die invaders back. Without T-34S to blast a patli, the 
North Koreans failed to carry out II Corps’ directive to capture 
Chunchon the first day. The 7th Division assigned to ovenvhelm 
Inje about 30 miles farther east had to be diverted to Chunchon. 
The 7th arrived the next day irith tanks, and that ivas to prove 
the end of the ROKs of the 6th Division. They had fought ivell, 
but they were ordered to withdraw after three days ivhen their 
flanks began to collapse. 

Across the high, rugged Taebaek Mountains overlooking the 
Sea of Japan, the II Corps drove south in the last tivo of Gen¬ 
eral Chai’s strokes. One division struck the ROK 8th Division 
along the coast and forced it to ivithdraiv, ivhile sampans and 
junks took betiveen 400 to 600 guerrilla fighters doivncoast to 
landing beaches above and below Samchok, about 40 miles 
southeast of the Parallel. The men deployed among the hills to 
take up the work of blowing bridges or blocking roads to bar the 
ROK retreat. 

By nightfall of June 25, except for the setback at Chunchon, 
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the North Koreans had achieved all of their objectives and in 
some places exceeded them. By then, too, the world rvell knew 
that it rras teetering on the brink of World "War III, 


The war in Korea r\'as already seven hours old rvhen, at 9:26 
the night of Saturday, June 24, this message was received in the 
U. S. State Department in ‘Washington; 


North Korean forces invaded Republic of Korea territory at 
several points this morning.... It would appear from the nature 
of the attack and the manner in which it ^vas launched that it 
constitutes an all-out offensive against ROK. 


The report was signed by John Muccio, the U. S. Ambassador 
to Korea. Hardly another half hour after its receipt, the tele¬ 
phone rang in the library of President Truman’s home in Inde¬ 
pendence, Missouri. 

“Mr. President,” said Secretary of State Dean Acheson, “I 

ave very serious news. The North Koreans have invaded South 
Korea. 


President s first reaction was that he had better fly back 
to as ng^on, but the Secretary replied that inasmuch as there 
rvere no details on the crisis available yet, the President might 
^ w e continue his visit tvith his family. In the meantime, said 
Acheson, it might be well to request a meeting of the United Na¬ 
tions Security Council. Truman agreed. He asked Acheson to 
re^rt to him again in the morning, and hung up.i 

contacted the U. S. Delegation to the 
tivp 1 ra j York. Ernest Gross, Deputy Representa- 

T ’ telephone the UN Secretary^General 

called T • Security Council meeting. Gross 

™ 

“Thri is rvar against the United Nations!” 

rvritten rem!^ the morning Gross had made a formal 

scheduled h i ^^‘^rity Council meeting and Lie had 

scheduled It for tivo o’clock Sunday afternoon. 

momin^ o’clock in the 

Chai’s retToun)^ ^ra lei in South Korea, w’here General 
day’s operations. already assembling for the second 
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General Chac Byong Duk was knowTi as the "Fat Boy.” He 
stood five feet six inches tall and rveighed 245 pounds, and 
though he could easily be misuikcn for one of those round and 
pacific Buddhas contained within the numerous red-lacquered 
temples of Korea, he tras, in actuality, the Chief of Staff of the 
ROK Anny. On the morning of June 25, General Chac had 
decided that the North Korean move tras not another "rice 
raid” and had ordered a counter attack, thus putting into opera¬ 
tion part of a previously prepared plan. This called for defend¬ 
ing the capital at Seoul by driving the enemy back up the Ui- 
jongbu Corridor rvith resen'e disdsions moved up from the 
south. 

Accordingly, throughout tlie Sunday trhich sair the main 
North Korean thrust roll dotvn the twin roads converging on 
Uijongbu, the ROK 2nd Division had been moving north from 
Taejon, a city some 90 miles bclotv Seoul. General Chae’s plan 
was to have die 2nd counterattack north from Uijongbu along 
the eastern or right-hand road, while the 7th struck out along 
the left-hand or rvestem road. Unfortunately, General Chac’s 
plan meant that the 7th, already defending desperately along 
the right-hand road, had to turn this sector over to the 2nd and 
march about a half-dozen miles tvest. The shifting of the 7th 
presented no great hardship, though it might have been easier 
to allow die 2nd to march direedy to the west road. But the real 
difficulty is'as in die delayed arrival of the and from Taejon far 
to the south. Brigadier General Lee H^aing Koon, the end’s 
Commander, protested that since only a few of his men had 
reached Uijongbu by nightfall of die first day he could not at¬ 
tack on the morning of the second day, June 26, without com¬ 
mitting his forces piecemeal. 

General Chae nonetheless ordered General Lee to folloiv the 
plan, and Lee became the first of numerous ROK commanders 
to respond to humiliation by sulking in his tent. And so ivhile 
the 7th Division counterattacked against the North Korean 4di 
along the ■western road and drove it back. General Lee spent the 
morning of June 26 sitting in his command post surrounded by 
his staff. The two battalions he had brought into position on 
the eastern road did not move out. 

Then, just as the 7th Division’s early success was producing 
inflated reports of a great victory which had cost the Reds 1,580 
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soldiOT and 58 tanks, catastrophe, in the form of the Red 3rd 
Division advancing behind a long column of tanks, came dovm 
the east road of the Uijongbu Ck»rridor. General Lee’s two bat¬ 
talions raked the tanks tsdth artillery and small arms. The T-34S 
c anked on unscathed. They passed through the ROK battalions 
deployed on either side of the road and rolled into Uijongbu. 

ehmd them the North Korean riflemen drove the ROKs into 
the bilk. On the left or west, now, the ROK yth Division -is-as 
outflanked all along its long axis, and had to pull back. By eve¬ 
ning, om North Korean divisions and the armored brigade 
"were safely inside Uijongbu. 

The ROK counterattack had failed and the straight road 

south to Seoul lay open to the invaders. 


, York during the late afternoon of June 25—at about 

same ume Aat Geneial Chae Byong Duk’s counterattack rv-as 
u ^ ^ iray—the United Nations Security Council 

Viet members were present. The eleventh, So- 

TannS^t h Council’s meetings since 

protested the membership of Nadonalist 

cuflFs Hare c ^ consistency which often hand- 

Soviet Union remained absent this fatal day- 

blunders ^ 
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9^. tsith Communist Yugoslavia abstaining, and by 



early evening copies of it ^verc in the hands of the -world press. A 
few hours later President Truman had begun to confer with 
Secretary' Acheson and his top defense aides at a dramatic meet¬ 
ing in Blair House (tlie ^Vhite House rvas then under repair). 

Truman had flown back to the capital after Acheson’s second 
telephone call tliat morning had confirmed the gravity of the 
Korean crisis. He departed so quickly that ttvo of his aides were 
left stranded in Missouri. En route, the President reflected on 
the shame of tltc democracies in the decades leading to World 
War II: how Japan had attacked Manchuria, Hitler had seized 
Austria and Czechoslo\fakia, Mussolini had mardied on Ethiopia 
—each confident that no hand would be raised against him.- It 
was plain to Truman that Communist success in Korea would 
only encourage furtlier aggression elsewhere, until no small na¬ 
tion would have the -will to resist stronger Communist neigh¬ 
bors. He made up his mind to help Korea, and sent a message to 
Acheson to assemble the defense chiefs. The subsequent Blair 
House conference produced this message to General MacArtliur: 

Assist in evacuating United States dependents and noncom¬ 
batants. MacArtIuir autliorized to take action by Air and Naty 
to prevent die Inclion-Kimpo-Seoul area from falling into un¬ 
friendly hands. 

Next, the President secretly issued instructions to alert the 
U. S. Seventli Fleet to move north from the Philippines to the 
strait between Chiang Kai-shek’s island of Formosa and Mao’s 
Communist China, hoping thereby to forestall attack in either 
direction and prevent the ivar from spreading. 

America was rushing to the side of embattled South Korea, 
but in that Inchon-Kimpo-Seoul area which MacArthur tvas sup¬ 
posed to guarantee, the move tvas already too late. 

The night that General Chae Byong Duk’s counterattack col¬ 
lapsed, the city of Seoul was transformed from a calm populace 
of about a million people into a city quivering with terror. 
Throughout the night, the muffled thunder of the guns was au¬ 
dible. On the morning of June 27—the third day of invasion- 
crowds of refugees clogged the streets running south to the 
broad Han River, just below the city. During the day North Ko¬ 
rean airplanes showered Seoul with surrender leaflets, and ap- 
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peals for surrender Ayerc broadcast by tbc North Korean radio. 
COTfusion, the harbinger of panic, came upon the city—while 
^ ^ soldiers to the north of it broke in teiror before the real or 

imagined approach of the dreaded T-g,} tanks. Roadblocks iverc 
a an oned, bridges primed for demolition were not bloum, 
natura defensive features were left uncovered. At one point 
a ong t le Uijongbu-Seoul road, a gallant force under a South 
Korean colonel of engineers struck at the North Korean armor 
wit 1 po e charges and explosives, destroying four tanks. Other¬ 
wise, the Communist drive swept ever closer to the city, fright- 
1 Chae so that he fled south of the Han, where 

c ° a ^ Wright of the American Advisory Group pur¬ 
sued him and persuaded him to return. 

By midnight Ambassador Muccio had departed Seoul for Su- 
on a out 15 miles south, the South Korean government was 

members of the Na- 

Genemfrr i! ^^aving, 

and taVen bodily into his jeep by his staff 

River hrirl again, the city’s approaches to the Han 

c^Xans stuffed with leaderless soldiers and miserable 

—and North v ^ belonpngs in parcels or piled in carts 
pokine caiitio soldiers and armored vehicles were 

Groun lean?^ th^*^ officers of the American Advisory 
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quaX ^^"<^^^^'^here ROK Army head- 
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that he was going to blow the bridges at half-past one in tlie 
morning. 

ScdbcTT)' telephoned Lieutenant Colonel Walter Greenwood, 
Wright s deputy, getting him out of bed. Green'^^’ood rushed to 
ROK Army headquarters and began pleading with General 
Kim to rancel his plans. But the South Korean replied that the 
Vice Minister of Defense had ordered him to destroy the 
bridges. At that moment General Lee of the routed ROK 2nd 
Division came into headquarters. He, too, was horrified. All of 
his soldiers were north of the river. He, too, pleaded tvith Kim. 
Finally, Kim ordered Major General Chang Chang Kuk to drive 
to tlie river and stop tlie engineers, already in position to the 
south of it, from blowing tlie bridges. Chang raced for a jeep, 
jumped in—and plunged into the pitiful, stalled mass of fugi¬ 
tives choking the eight-lane approach to the hightray bridge. 
Agonizing minutes of frustration turned into quarter hours, 
then half hours, while Chang’s jeep inched its way through the 
throng toward the telephone in a police box on the north side 
of the river. 

At a quarter past ttvo in the morning, Chang had come to 
ivithin 150 yards of the police box when the night sky flick¬ 
ered orange and there came a terrible rocking roar follotved by 
the sound of rending steel and the giant rustling of collapsing 
cement. The bridges had been blovm. On tlie south side of the 
hights^ay bridge alone, tvhere ttvo spans tvere dropped into the 
river, bettveen 500 and 800 persons tvere killed or droivned in 
the Han. Uncounted other hundreds fell from the rail bridges. 
And nothing less than military calamity had befallen the Re¬ 
public of Korea. 

Most of the ROK Army tvas still north of the river when the 
bridges went dotvn. Some of its soldiers, ironically enough, had 
rallied to offer the tvar’s most stubborn resistance against the 
North Koreans driving dotvn on Seoul. But now they had to 
abandon almost all of their trucks and other vehicles and many 
of their heavy tveapons. They had to get soutli of tlie Han by 
drifting easnvard through the mountains, working their way 
doivncoast or crossing the river itself in small boats or rafts. In¬ 
evitably, they became disorganized. By the end of June the 
ROK Army of 98,000 men was down to 22,000. This figure 
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would eventually rise to 54,000 as stragglers began to report in.. 

ut 44,000 men had been lost, as well as 30 percent o£ the army’s 
smml ariM. Only the 6th and 8th Divisions escaped the debacle 
with their arms and order intact. 


Sjngman Rhee tvas by then operating 
again from its provisional capital at Taegu, but it had virtually 
ost Its army. Red tanks had routed it and the brutally stupid 
blotvmg of the bridges had disorganized it. Up in Seoul, the con- 
quest o e city was completed by the afternoon of June 28. It 
tvas t en at the Communist fifth column came out of hiding 
to nelp the invaders round up trapped South Korean soldiers, 
government officials. Most of the soldiers tvere spared, 
^ impressed as Red troops or sent north as prisoners, 

o t e o cials were marched off to face the muzzles of the 
nnng squads. 

was then that the ten little round mouths of Commu¬ 
nist freedom began to speak in Seoul. 


Chapter Five 


battle in tvhich Seoul fell and the 
York and Wact,' ^ shattered, decisions were reached in Neiv 
York and Washington which were to change the course of world 

disaster ^ed^fresh report of Red success and ROK 

The first day of attack ivorld’s spine, 

cision to act^fT,rnf,lt Roduced President Truman’s de- 

to General MacAriiur t Natiom, as rvell as his orders 

ammunition to South Ko ^erican civilians and send 

antee the IncSn-Sn^^ MacArthurs instructions to guar- 
ation of the Amen'ra ^ were in line rrith the evacu- 

out rrithout difficulty”by S U ^5^ich was carried 
chant ships ButthpX ^ ^avy and Air Force and mer- 

ps. But there was as yet no disposition to put American 
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forces into the field in actual combat. It was still hoped that the 
American Advisor)' Group’s optimistic estimate of the ROK 
fighting capacity would turn out to be true. 

On the second day of fighting in Korea, however, when the 
ROK counterattack collapsed and Uijongbu fell, MacArthur’s 
headquarters in Tokyo sent \Vashington this ominous message; 

Souili Korean units unable to resist determined Northern of¬ 
fensive. Contributor)’ factor exclusive enemy possession of tanks 
and fighter planes. South Korean casualties as an index to fight¬ 
ing have not shown adequate resistance capabilities or the will to 
fight and our estimate is tiiat a complete collapse is imminent. 

President Truman tvas sliockcd. As he has since written: 

There was now no doubtl The Republic of Korea needed help 
at once if it was not to be overrun. More seriously, a Communist 
success in Korea would put Red troops and planes within easy 
striking distance of Japan, and Okinawa and Formosa would be 
open to attack from two sides.* 

At the end of another dramatic Blair House meeting. Presi¬ 
dent Truman put America into the war on South Korea’s side. 
MacArthur was directed to make immediate use of U. S. air and 
naval forces against all North Koreans south of the Parallel, and 
to send the Seventh Fleet, already alerted, into the Formosa 
Strait to keep Mao and Chiang from extending the area of the 
*var. Truman also approved recommendations for the strength¬ 
ening of forces in the Philippines and for increased aid to the 
French then fighting tlie Communists in Indo-China. These 
latter decisions, made on die third day of Communist invasion, 
were announced to the American public on June 27. 

Significantly, Truman’s orders still did not commit U. S. 
ground forces, in the hope that air and sea power would save the 
day, although this optimism was not shared by the Army or Mac- 
Arthur. And there is'as another factor: could Korea be a diver¬ 
sion for the true attack against Western Europe? At the very 
outset of the invasion. Secretary Acheson had dispatched a warn¬ 
ing to diplomatic and military leaders in Washington; 

Possible tliat Korea is only first of series of coordinated actions 
on part of Soviets. Maintain utmost vigilance and report imme¬ 
diately any positive or negative information.... 
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Truman, determined to repel aggression in Korea, thus had to 
remain wary—and he could not be blamed for hoping that South 
Korea s ground forces would be able to hold rvith U. S. air and 
sea power at their side. American Presidents do not lightly send 
American soldiers into battle. 

On the fourth day of invasion, Seoul fell. But details of the 
^tent of the catastrophe were not yet available in Washington, 
n Amv York that day, the Security Council had put the United 
ations into the war against the Communists. In a resolution 
momentous in the history of the world, the Council declared: 


Having noted from the report of the Um'ted Nations Commis¬ 
sion for Korea that the authorities in North Korea have neither 
reased hostilities nor withdrawn their armed forces to the 38th 
arallel and Aat urgent military measures are required to re¬ 
store international peace and security, and 
Hawng noted the appeal from the Republic of Korea to the 

Umted Nauons for immediate and effecuve steps to secure peace 
and secunty, ^ 

recommends that the Members of the 
mted^ations furnish such assistance to the Republic of Korea 
^ may e necessary to repel the armed attack and to restore in- 
temauonal peace and security in the area, 

arim^o ^ world organization of states had taken up 

ar^ to oppose agression and keep the peace. 

India and Jugoslavia voted against the resolution. 

voted for ir o ’ . Nonvay and the United States 

when the Council SSs^me^J'™ ^ 

in? natinnc j same alignment of voting and abstain- 

K ^ United Nations Command for 

it. Soviet Russia States to appoint a commander for 

gusk the SS 1 S^"ty Council until Au- 

The Soviets then rotated presidency fell to her. 

in her absence as “illegal."^ pronounced all that had been voted 

position coS’rSTo^StS^S^ attempting to outlaw' the op- 

The United NatiL^. ^ Russia’s boycott. 

ted Nations was now at war against the Communist 
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Avorld, committed to protecting the South Korean state ^vhich 
the UN had brought into being, and already asking member na- 
, tions to contribute arms, money or medical aid to the task. Rus¬ 
sia, naturally, ignored this request, as did all Communist na¬ 
tions. But on the fourth day of battle. Admiral C. Turner Joy, 
Commander of U. S. Naval Forces, Far East, received a message 
from Admiral Sir Patrick Brind, commander in chief of the 
British Far Eastern Station at Hong Kong: 

I shall be very glad to know of any operations in which my ships 
could help. Present dispositions are Task Group 96.8 in South 
Japan under Rear Admiral Andrewes consisting of Triumph, 
Belfast, Jamaica, two destroyers and three frigates.... 

Australia and New Zealand quickly followed with similar of¬ 
fers. Then Canada. Eventually sixteen nations from East and 
West rallied beneath the blue-and-white flag of the United Na¬ 
tions. France, her forces already desperately engaged in Indo- 
China, sent a battalion led by Lieutenant Colonel Ralph Mon- 
clar, a veteran of the Foreign Legion who had given up his 
four-star rank of Gineral de Corps d’Armee to fight in Korea. A 
brigade came from Turkey, a regiment and ships from Thai¬ 
land, 5,000 riflemen from the Philippines. Colombia and the 
Netherlands each dispatched a battalion and a small warship, 
Belgium and Ethiopia contributed a battalion apiece, a fighter 
squadron came from South Africa and a company of soldiers 
from little Luxembourg, while Greece placed an infantry bat¬ 
talion and an air transport squadron in action. And there were 
hospital units from Sweden, Norway and Italy, a hospital ship 
from Denmark—even a field ambulance from India. 

All these men and arms did not come at once, and it might 
even be argued that their arrival hindered the United Nations 
commander in Korea, for there were so many differences in 
language, food, dress and custom that the already difficult prob¬ 
lems of logistics became further complicated. But as much as 
these men differed, they were bound by the common bond of 
that historic resolution; and that very variety rvhich would chal¬ 
lenge the ingenuity of the American quartermasters would 
dramatize the great fact that men of differing creeds and races 
could put aside their differences and fight for freedom together. 

The day after the United Nations’ adoption of the resolution 
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creating this force. General Douglas MacArthur, the man tvho 
would be the first to command it, made a characteristic cannon’s- 
mouth reconnaissance of the Korean battlefront. He flew to 
Korea and drove north as far as the Han River, beyond tvhich 
the Isorth Koreans were recouping for the rush which was in¬ 
tended to overrun the entire peninsula. MacArthur tvas ap- 
pa ed by rvhat he saw. Flowing all around him, frantically 
unying south, tvere thousands of Korean refugees and thou¬ 
sands of demoralized South Korean soldiers. MacArthur reported 
to Washington: 


South Korean forces are in confusion, have not seriously 
ought, and lack leadership. Organized and equipped as a light 
force for maintenance of interior order, they are unprepared for 
attack by amor and air. Conversely they are incapable of gain- 
mg the initiative over such a force as that embodied in the North 
orean Army. The South Koreans had made no preparation for 
e ense in depth, for echelons of supply or for a supply system, 
op ans ad been made, or if made were not executed, for the 
estrucuon of supplies or materials in the event of a retrograde 

^ result they have either lost or abandoned their 
supphes and heawer equipment. 

. assurance for holding the present line and the ability 

through the introduction of 
tates ground combat forces into the Korean battle area, 
to utilize the forces of our air and navy without an 
mv If authorized it is 

coLbatT “ move a United States regimental 

to orovidpT mmforrement of the vital area discussed and 

the troonc • build-up to a tivo-division strength from 

the mops in Japan for an early counteroffensive. 

NavY-Air?Mt!^-^°\^ made for the full utilization of the Army- 
needlesslv co m-ea, our mission trill at best be 

ground forces^^nTp^^^ excuse for unthholding American 
eluded that the Russi°^ resident Truman had already con- 

ply to an -AmeriraTi m ^ ^ t'aguely tvorded Russian re- 

n American query concerning the Soviet’s intentions in 
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Korea, and had quipped, wkh a prescience of which he was not 
yet quite a^varc: "That means the Soviets arc going to let the 
Chinese and the North Koreans do the fighting for them.” More¬ 
over, it was now obvious that North Korea planned a swift 
conqticst of the south to he followed by Communist-controlled 
elections in mid-August. ^^acArthur's request was imperative, 
and Truman approved the commitment of a single U. S. regi¬ 
mental combat team, adding later instructions which, in clfect, 
sent CVC17 arm of the U. S. militaiy into action and opened up 
all but a few targets nonh of the Parallel to attack by American 
ships and planes. 

The historic decision sending American soldiers into battle 
came at almost tltc vciy hour that the North Koreans began their 
race for Pusan. 

The Communist strategy required a quick end to the war to 
establish tlie fact of a Communist Korea before the United 
States and the United Nations could arrive on the peninsula in 
force. From a militaiy point of vicw% a landing on hostile shores 
would be infinitely more difficult for the United States than ar- 
risal at ports held open by a still-active ROK Army. Politically, 
to attack the fait accompli of a Communist-unified Korea would 
be damaging to American prestige: members of the United Na¬ 
tions might not feel enthusiastic about armed attempts to revive 
a fallen Republic of Korea. The political consideration was par¬ 
amount; for if ever war was fought on a battlefield with an eye 
on the conference table, it was this strange, shifting, heartless 
conflict which moved into its second stage amid the hot moist 
miser}' of the summer monsoon. 

The Communist plan was simply to seize all the roads south, 
striking at so many different places that the outnumbered 
enemy "would be unable to meet every thrust. Taegu, where 
Syngman Rhee had set up his provisional government, was to be 
seized, along with the litde port of Pohang on the east coast— 
and these blows svould deprive the United Nations of air b^es 
in Korea. Roads from Pohang and Taegu ran straight into Pu¬ 
san, and if one of the lightning thrusts had not yet reached the 
port, then drives from Taegu or Pohang or both would be 

mounted to hurl the enemy into the sea. 

And so, on die morning of June 30, ividi the alternating ram 
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^ ^ nionsoon at its peak, the Han crossings began. 

ne Orth Korean drive came down the main Seoul-Taegu-Pu- 
ran roa on the west, another followed the west-central road to 
^ third force came down the corridor of the central 
roounta^ to cut the Taegu-Pohang lateral road, and a fourth 
auvanced along an east coast road totrard Pohang itself. 

It v^as the rrestemmost of these that General AfacArthur 
^re mo^ when he made his battlefield reconnaissance, and it 
^ l^orth Koreans had committed their rtvo best 

flpFo ^ road seemed to lie un- 

. ^ ^ ecause of this the Communists ^s'ere so anxious 

u • *■ their tanks behind until a railroad 

bridge could be repaired and decked for mechanized traffic. 

wav north bank prepared the 

ivadino- o ^ 3^^ Division entered the water, 

enonvh tn paddling across in -wooden boats strong 

the POTf ^ 2ly|-ton truck or go soldiers. The)' drove back 
the bis- ind ^ ^ tng^e opposite bank and prepared to assault 
Sbbor^v “r Yongdungpo. The ROKs resisted 

G^n^Tchae to regain the lost positions, after 

Brigadier Ten i ® counterattack at the suggestion of 

parts' in Kor ^ Church, head of MacArthur’s ads'ance 

Tfe next dal^h artillery stopped the ROKs. 

unmolested It ttl w B^orean 4th Division crossed the Han 
Snc™ ■?V 3rd. StiU the ROK 

■ss'ere heas'v FinaP continued. Communist casualties 

The ovd L came quickly, 

and the*' foUow4v day Se^ ^ongdungpo by nightfall, 

■'vest coast cautnHncr^ u ^racmg doivn the peninsula’s 
ever farthCT south. ^ ^ ^odoned Suw'on Airfield and striking 

cri^St hK-<2x0^' MacArthur des- 

fice^aSmen^^Z^u strength”: 406 American of- 

ironically, had been at of a lieutenant colonel, who, 

7.1941. Harbor the mormng of December 
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Chapter Six 


i HE first American force to enter battle in Korea may have 
been "arrogant” but it certainly lacked strength. As such it 
exactly reflected tlie power and spirit of the nation ^vhich sent it 
off to tvar. 

In May of 1945 the U. S. Army had reached its peak of 
8,290,000 men (including, of course, the Army Air Corps). Five 
years later, by the summer of 1950, it had d'windled to 592,000 
men or about 7 percent of its former strength. Even at the time 
of Pearl Harbor, usually regarded as the classic example of 
American unpreparedness, the Army had 1,600,000 men under 
arms. Worse, this 1950 Army of 592,000 men was top-heavy 
ivith technicians and service people, for the Maginot Line men¬ 
tality had produced the myth of the push-button war and so 
doivngraded the foot soldier. 

In all this army there were only ten combat divisions, plus the 
equivalent of one more in the European Constabulary, and per¬ 
haps the equivalent of another three in nine independent regi¬ 
mental combat teams—an optimistic total, in all, of fourteen 
divisions of which only the Constabulary was up to strength. 
The other divisions had infantry regiments functioning with 
two rather than three battalions and artillery battalions firing 
but tivo of three batteries. Other combat arms were similarly 
depleted. 

Of these forces, four divisions were in Japan under General 
MacArthur. They were the yth, 24th and 25th Infantry and the 
1st Cavalry (dismounted). They were at about 70 percent of 
wartime strength, varying from a low of 12,200 in the 24th to a 
high of 15,000 in the 25th, and they were also deficient in such 
modem arms as 57mm and 75mm recoilless rifles, 4.2-inch mor- 
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counteroffensive” using just two o£ his understrength divisions. 
An Air Force officer, hearing MacArthur’s plan, had snorted his 
derision of the need of as much as a single soldier. “The old man 
must be off his rocker,” he said. “When tlie Fifth Air Force gets 
to ivork tliere ivon’t be a North Korean left in Korea.” And then 
there ivas a major of tlie 24th Dmsion ivho remarked: “I figure 
that once tlie Reds hear Americans are up against them they’ll 
stop and think this thing over a while.” 

Only one man in authority seemed not to share this balloon¬ 
ing spirit of optimism, and he was the man whose melancholy 
duty it had been to send diose tivo bare companies of Americans 
up against a pair of North Korean divisions. 

Major General William Dean once described himself as “an 
in-betiveen, curious sort [of general] who never went to West 
Point, did not see action in World War I and did not come up 
from the enlisted ranks.” He liad commanded the 44th Infantry 
Dmsion in Europe during World War II, and had come to 
Couth Korea in October, 1947, as military governor and deputy 
to General Hodge. In 1949 he was in Japan as chief of staff of 
Lieutenant General Walton (“Johnny”) Walker’s Eighth Army, 
and in June of 1950 he ivas in command of the 24th Infantry 
Division at Kokura, directly across the Tsushima Strait from 
Korea. 

The night of the 24th of that month, as the North Koreans 
massed above the 38th Parallel, Major General Dean was at a 
masquerade ball for the 24th’s officers, his strong six-foot, 200- 
pound frame swatlied in the long robes of a Korean yang-ban, 
or gentleman, and the black stovepipe hat of that leisurely class 
perched awkwardly atop his close-cropped sandy hair. The next 
day General Dean heard of the invasion and concluded that 
World War III was beginning. Five days later he was under or¬ 
ders to go to Korea to direct a delaying action while other 
American forces were prepared for battle. He %vas to do what 
all commanders loathe doing, to commit his forces piecemeal in 
an effort to stave off the Communist rush. Which meant, in hu¬ 
man terms, that his men must buy time with blood. 

To accomplish this mission General Dean called upon Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Charles (“Brad”) Smith of the 1st Battalion, 

2. ist Infantry. 
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The day the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor, Brad Smith 
of infantr)' assigned to Schofield Barradcs on 
Oahu, and he iiad been called from his bed to lead a company 
^ defensive position on Barber’s Point. The 
hicfiPfi L^outenant Colonel Smith was again in 

commi'?'" Colonel Richard Stephens, 

Infantry-, told him quickly: “The lid has 

imiMdiafplPo'^ A ^°“"d that he tvas to gather half his men 
loaned from " tf ^ together with a handful of officers 

tions. At threp nM there receive further instruc- 

knotm as Tad- ^ c “orning of July ist what svas to be 
SroMh aS,t “ '»)■• riding by truck 

General Dean toldTta” 

the'S’KoTi “ '■“'i Taejon. We .rant to stop 

=n-t tete hiS^ “ Ghurch. If you 

can’t give you m’ori- • beyond if you can. Sorry- I 

to you, and God bless yonSyrur^rae"/’" ^ 

heaiing^STnce^l^p”^ 51 m.'' °™'"ons sound. To men idthin 
and they shifted unp/^ 'If ^ I^^nediction for the doomed, 
ready grumblinir that n ^ 'v-ords. Some of them ivere al- 

before. Otheis cursed 

be yanked out of n-arm r, caused them to 

night rs-ith rifles, bazook^ and mo 5 through a rainy 

days’ issue of C-iations^ their pa^ Th 

prehensive, as they formpcl m ^ gloomy, ap- 

portswaiti;gin C-54 trans- 

Baseand pointed itsnosenf^towItazuke Air 

san, the Nations that Pu- 

moved from the onrushinir No^Kn^ 

gg ° Rorean armies. Pusan rras at 



the soutlicastcm tip of the peninsula. It had dock facilities cap¬ 
able of handling .15,000 tons daily, although it also had a short¬ 
age of skilled dock labor and would therefore never be pressed 
to capacity. It could receive 2.} deepwater ships at its four piers 
and intcrs’cning quays, as well as 14 LSTs on its broad beaches, 
and it was only no miles from the nearest Japanese port at 
Fukuoka. Pusan rvas also the southern terminal of a good north- 
south railroad system rvhich the Japanese had built. Smaller 
railroads ran westtvard from Pusan through Masan and Chinju, 
or northeast to Pohang on tlie cast coast. These railroads came 
to be the basis of the United Nations’ transportation system, for 
the peninsula’s roads svcrc generally inadequate. Nowhere in 
Korea was there a road meeting the U. S. Army Engineers’ 
"good” standard of 22 feet in width and fwo lanes. Korea’s finest 
roads averaged only iS feet in width, and because they had been 
built for the p.assage of oxcarts they ivcrc unpaved. Even so, 
m.any of these roads radiated out of Pusan, and these, comple- 
jnenting the rail system, helped to make the port die nerv'e 
center for the United Nations command. Pusan Airport on the 
outskirts of the city was another asset, and it was to Uiis field that 
the American air transports brought the men of Task Force 
Smith. 

The last of them had touched down by early afternoon of 
July 1, to the friendly cheers of hundreds of South Koreans tvho 
had gathered to greet them. Then the American soldiers were 
driven 17 miles by truck to the Pusan railroad station. They 
passed along fl.ag-bedccked streets lined with thousands of 
happy, cheering Koreans who shook little fl.igs and banners at 
them. At the station, Korean bands serenaded them as they 
climbed aboard a train waiting to take them north to Taejon. 
Already, some of these young soldiers—tvho had flotvn off to 
battle carrying loaded barracks bags!—were beginning to be¬ 
lieve the junior officers who assured them that this was not war 
but “a police action” and that they would soon be snugly back in 
Sasebo, Japan. 

The next morning Task Force Smith rattled into Taejon and 
its commander hurried off to confer with General Church. 

“We have a little action up here,” Church told Smith, point¬ 
ing to a map. “All we need is some men up there who won t run 
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■when they see tanks. AVe’re going to move you up to support tJie 
ROKs and give them moral support."- 

Smith asked permission to go fonvard to inspect the ground 
himself. When it was granted. Smith sent his troops off to a 
bivouac and began dri\’ing over miserable roads totvard the 
to'^vn of Osan, go miles to the north and only 20 miles below 
Yongdungpo, which one day later would fall to the North Ko¬ 
reans. 

On the east coast of Korea, meanwhile, ROK troops were still 
falling back, rvhile out on the Sea of Japan, the first United Na¬ 
tions action against Communist forces had ended in a victory. 


Four sleek, blue-painted aluminum torpedo boats had put out 
of Wonsan in North Korea on the night of June 27. The Rus¬ 
sian-built craft were under orders to pick up a convoy of ten 
small freighters bringing food and ammunition to Red forces 
at the east coast port of Chumunjim just below the Parallel. The 
morning of July 2 the convoy was approaching Chumunjim, 
when it svas sighted by the U. S. and British cruisers Juneau and 
Jamaica and the British frigate Blue Swan. 

The little Communist torpedo boats boldly hurled themselves 
at the United Nations vessels, trying to get in close enough to 
launch their torpedoes. But their four heavy machine guns were 
no match for fifty UN guns ranging from four- to eight-inch. 

At the first UN salvo one of the torpedo boats ble'\v up and a 
srcond was stopped dead. Almost immediately it ■svas ablare and 
sulking. The others heeled and fled, one to beach itself svhere it 
was latCT destroyed at leisure, the other to head for the open sea, 
^^^Sgmg wildly and eluding the shells of the pursuing Black 


. over to Chumunjim where the ten little 

Ireighters had scurried to safety and sank seven of them ivith her 
ig guns. The other three had taken cover behind a big break- 
■water and. could not be reached. 

By the standards of any war other than the peculiar one in 
K^a, this was not much of a battle. And yet it ivas the biggest 
engagement of the war, ending the brief existence 
of the No^ Korean “Navy.” From then on both the Sea of 
J pan m e east and the Yellotv Sea in the tvest were United 
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Nations lakes, especially after fears of enemy submarines proved 
groundless. The U. S. Nasy and its United Nations allies had 
only to contend tvith a highly cfTcciivc North Korean mine 
■warfare and a relatively ineffective fire from enemy coastal 
batteries as it carried out its mi.ssion of supplying the battle- 
front, of conducting amphibious as.saults, of delivering support¬ 
ing naval gunfire, of cxcaiting its first blockade against a for¬ 
eign power, and of launching aircraft from the decks of its 
carriers. 

The first carrier-based operation in Korea occurred the day 
after the victory at Chumunjim. Standing in the Yellow Sea 
about If,5 miles soutJiwest of Pyongyang, the British carrier 
Triumph and the American Valley Forge flew off fighters and 
dive bombers in a strike against military targets around tlie 
North Korean capital. 

Below the 38th Parallel that same day, July 3, the Far Eastern 
Air Force was striking at North Korean columns from skies 
which had been American since the first of the Japanese-based 
Mustangs and Shooting Stars entered battle on June 27 to shoot 
down six Yaks. Unfortunately, Uic difficulty of distingtiishing be- 
ttv'cen friendly and enemy targets still plagued American fliers, 
as well as their rapidly arriving allies, for also on July 3, a flight 
of Australian Mustangs shot up the town of Pyongtaek, to 
■which Task Force Smith had come on its trip north, blowing up 
an ammunition train and with it the railroad station. Many resi¬ 
dents of the town were killed in this fatal case of mistaken 
identity, and the bewilderment of the men of Task Force Smith 
■'vho witnessed it was increased. 

The only good ne^YS, in fact, for Smith’s troops was that a 
brother regiment from the 24th Division—the 34th Infantry- 
had come to Pusan by sea, and that Major General Dean had 
arrived at Taejon after a wild, mountain-dodging flight through 
a night fog. 

General Dean quickly realized the importance of Pyongtaek. 
It was a bottleneck which forced the North Koreans above it to 
keep to the Seoul-Taegu-Pusan road. Below Pyongtaek, the Ko¬ 
rean peninsula flared out 45 miles to the ^vest, and here the 
enemy tvould be free to maneuver against the United Nations' 
left flank. Pyongtaek, sitting astride the main road, was also 
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highly defensible. Its left flank lay on an estuary of the Yellow 
Sea where UN ships were constantly on patrol and rvas thus se¬ 
cure against attack. On the right a ferv miles to the east lay the 
torra of Ansong, the right flank of which nestled under a rugged 
mountain range. And so. General Dean decided to hold at 
Pyongtaek-Ansong. To this end he ordered the newly arrived ist 
and grd Battalions of the 34th Infantry to move north into posi¬ 
tions there. The 1st Battalion dug in on the south bank of a 
river just above Pyong;taek, while the 3rd Battalion rvent east to 
fortify Ansong. 

This movement relieved Colonel Smith’s force, now groism 
from 406 to 540 Americans with the arriial of 134 artillerymen 
and five 105mm hoi^itzers. Task Force Smith rvas sent farther 
north to a point above Osan under orders to intercept the ad- 
I'ancing enemy at the position Colonel Smith had scouted a fev.' 
days before. So his men again boarded trucks and rolled north- 
ivard through the rain. Above Osan, Colonel Smith began forti¬ 
fying two hills rvhich bracketed the main road as it came down 
from Suwon. The only 105mm howitzer serviced ivith antitank 
shells of which there were exactly six—was put into position 
directly behind the hill to the left or west of the road. This gun 
ivas to fire antitank along the road should any T-34S try to run 
the gantlet between the hills. The other four guns, aU firing 
ordinary high-explosive shells, were placed farther behind this 
antitank position. They -were to support Smith’s men occupying 
the hills to left and right of the road. 

Only a platoon of soldiers occupied the left or ■western height. 
1 lost of the men -vs'ere on the right or eastern hiU, -with Colonel 
Smith himselL Smith’s intentions, of course, were to halt and 
e ay the enemy—not to defeat him. As long as Smith could de- 
% the Pyongtaek-Ansong fortifications could be strengthened 
and new troops and "weapons brought into line. 

Meanwhile, about 60 nules south in Taejon, General Dean 
h Army headquarters in the hope of persuading 

ttie ROK generals to clear the roads south of Pyongtaek, stiU 
southbound refugees and straggling soldiers. But 
^ generals were busy with internal squabbles, some¬ 

times screaming “Communist!” at each other, offering Dean 
only excuses for their failure to halt the retreat that had be- 
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come a rout since the fall of Suwon, frequently asking him to 
solve their o^vn problems. One of the latter concerned a sug¬ 
gestion by General Lee Bum Suk, the man who had replaced 
General Chae as chief of staff only to be fired himself a few 
days later. Lee’s idea was to allow the enemy tanks to pene¬ 
trate the line of defense, then dig ditches behind them to cut 
them off from their gas supply. Dean thought it not a bad idea, 
but unfortunately by July 4 the enemy tanks had already 
blasted into Suwon of their oum accord. Massing behind them 
were foot soldiers of the 4th Division, riflemen who tvould dis¬ 
courage all ditchdiggers. 

Facing this force and its dash to overrun Pyongtaek-Ansong 
and turn the United Nations left was that 1st Battalion, 21st 
Infantry, which ivas still knoivn as Task Force Smith. 

It was still raining when July 5th dawned at Osan. Ameri¬ 
can soldiers on the hills crouched glumly in their ponchos while 
spooning the tvet slop of their C-rations from can to mouth. 
They no longer believed the myth of the “police action,” popu¬ 
lar though the phrase might become among Administration 
spokesmen at home. Nor could the Administration euphemism 
“Korean conflict” convince them that, in President Truman’s 
phrase, “We are not at ivar.” They believed only in their own 
misery: in the sodden ground beneath their feet and the rain¬ 
water filling the foxholes, in the incredibly constant reek of hu¬ 
man dung wafted up from the surrounding pale green of the rice 
paddies, and in the sudden dry clutch of fear in the throat at the 
sight of eight squat shapes coming out of the rain mists below 
Smvon and rolling down toward their hills. 

At approximately eight o’clock in the morning, Task Force 
Smith’s forward observer called for artillery fire on the North 
Korean tanks. At sixteen minutes after eight, ivith the tanks a 
little more than a mile a'way from the hills, the first American 
Army shell of the Korean War howled to^vard the enemy. 
Quickly, the artillery observer marked its flash and adjusted 
range. More shells crashed out. They were landing among the 
tanks. The observer spoke into his telephone: 

“Fire for effect!” 

The barrage rose in fury, but the ranks waddled through it as 
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though oblivious to the monstrous fireflies sparking and flash¬ 
ing off their thick hides. The American howitzers tvere useless 
as long as they fired nothing but ordinary high-explosive shells. 

On either side of the pass, now. Colonel Smith’s infantrymen 
could see a total of 33 squat shapes emerging from the mists. The 
first eight T-34S had been only the spearhead for the main body 
■^vhich followed in groups of four. Still, the infantrymen on the 
hills held their fire, for Colonel Smith had instructed the crews 
of his ysmm recoilless rifles not to shoot until the T-34S rvere 
tvithin yoo yards range. Then the lead tanks entered that zone 
and the ysmm rifles fired. 

Direct hits—but still the T-34S rolled down toward the pass. 

At last they came abreast of the American infantrymen, and 
Lieutenant Ollie Connor in a ditch on the right or east side of 
the road opened up mth 2.36-inch bazookas. Connor fired from 
^5'y^Td range at the supposedly tveak rear of the T-34S. He 
fired 22 rockets. 


The tanks rolled on. Ttvo of them poked through the pass 
betiveen the^ hills, and the 105mm hoiritzer stationed there 
lash^ out i\ith its antitank shells. The tanks lurched and came 
to a halt. They pulled off the road. One of them caught fire, and 
two soldiers popped from its turret wuth hands held high. A 
ltd followed and aimed a burp-gun burst at an American ma- 
chm^gun nest, killing the gunner—the first American to die in 
e Korean War, though no one ever got his name. Other 

encans killed the enemy soldier, but then more tanks shot 
the pass. 

, after time the American hoivitzers scored direct hits on 
• ^ 34s. but irithout armor-piercing shells they could only 

]ar them. Each of the guns, firing point-blank from concealed 
positions 150 to 300 yards ivest of the road, hurled from four to 
SIX rounds at the invaders. But the first ivave of T-34S, moting at 
rot e tvith hatches buttoned doira, firing so blindly that 
some of them even pointed their 85s at the east or WTong side of 
the road, sivept past almost without harm. 

them trapped two bazooka teams led by Colonel Perry 
Eversole in the stinking muck of a rice 
howitzers and the road. Eversole’s bazooka 
backlash streamed flame, but his sheU bounced off the T-34, 
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now looming above him "as big as a battleship.” The sergeant 
flung himself into a drainage ditch as the tank’s gun flashed, and 
a telephone pole crashed harmlessly across the ditch. Then one 
of the 105s put a shell into the attacking tank’s tread. It stopped, 
and Eversole lay there tvhile the remaining tanks of the first 
wave roared do^sm the road. Colonel Perr)' took an interpreter 
up to the damaged tank and tried to get its crew to surrender. 
Failing to get a response. Perry ordered the 105 howitzers to be¬ 
gin battering tlie tank. Two men jumped out, and tlie artillery¬ 
men killed them. 

But then the second tvave of tanks arrived, and some of Per¬ 
ry’s artillerymen began running arvay. Officers and noncoms had 
to load and fire tlie guns. Gradually, Perry managed to restore 
order, and soon the hointzers were hammering again at the sec¬ 
ond wave. Once they hit a T-34 in its treads and halted it for 
eventual destruction. They damaged a feiv others, though they 
did not stop tliem, and tliey hilled many of the Nortli Korean 
riflemen tvho rode the tanks or else blew them into the ditches 
where they ivere picked off. 

But Task Force Smith had been unable to prevent the enemy 
armor from moving south to Osan. American firepoiver was not 
up to the assignment. More armor-piercing shells might have 
stopped the tanks, and well-planted antitank mines would cer¬ 
tainly have bloivn up one or two of those recklessly onrushing 
vehicles and effectively blocked the road. But neither were 
available, and out of 33 tanks, 26 had run the gantlet in fighting 
shape and 3 others with slight damage. 

By a quarter after ten they had begun to enter Osan un¬ 
opposed, and worse, they had cut off the rear of Task Force 
Smith even then under frontal assault from more tanks and two 
regiments of Nortli Korean infantry. 

An hour after the last of the T-34S whined through the pass 
beneath him. Colonel Smith, on the right-hand hill, saw a long 
enemy column coming out of Sutvon. Three more tanks were in 
the lead, then trucks loaded with soldiers, then columns of 
marching men stretching backward several miles. Smith did not 
know it, but he tvas looking at the North Korean 4th Division s 
t6th and 18th Regiments. 
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The American commander waited. In an hour, when the head 
o£ the column tvas about i.ooo yards atvay. Smith let go with 
everything he had. Mortars whufiled overhead, rifles cracked, 
.50-caliber machine guns chattered—and suddenly there were 
enemy trucks bursting into flame and tiny figures spinning 
through the air or jumping into roadside ditches. 

The enemy reacted tvith speed and precision to %vhat might 
have been a demoralizing blow. The three tanks left the column, 
rumbled to Avithin 300 yards of the Americans and began to rake 
the ridgeline tvith cannon and machine-gun fire. Behind the 
burning trucks some 1,000 soldiers began to deploy to either 
side of the road. Still farther behind them out of range of the 
American mortars and artillery—then firing as well as it could 
without direction from a forward observer—other truckloads of 
soldiers pulled over to the sides of the road and waited. 

The first infantry thrust against Task Force Smith came from 
riflemen ■who occupied a finger ridge running into the main posi¬ 
tion on the right of the road. From tliis base vwo columns moved 
out from either side in an attempt to encircle the Americans. 
The attempt was broken up by Task Force Smith’s small arms, 
artillery and mortars. The North Koreans then circled wide to 
the right or east in an effort to get behind the Americans. On 
the other side of the road, meanwhile, they seized a western hill 
overlooking the American positions and sent machine-gun fire 
plunging into them. Smith called these men to his side of the 
road. 

By one in the afternoon. Task Force Smith had been defeated. 
Colonel Smith had no support from his artillery, had in fact lost 
contact with it and presumed it destroyed. A numerous enemy 
harassed both his flanks. A much larger force sat calmly to his 
front. An armored column held his rear. He had no hope of 
help from the air, for the weather would not allow it. He had 
communication with no one. 

At half-past tsvo Smith gave the order to ■^vithdraw and Task 
Force Smith began to fall apart as a military unit. 

Colonel Smith had hoped to pull out in the classic leapfrog 
manner, with the forward unit falling back under the covering 

re of the unit behind it, then the rear unit doing liketrise, and 
so on, repeated until the men were safely out of the hills on the 
road above Osan. But the movement never got started. Accurate 
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enemy machine-gun fire began raking Smith’s men, forcing 
them to retire in a disorderly flight during which most of Task 
Force Smith’s casualties were inflicted. 

Smith’s soldiers abandoned machine guns, mortars, recoilless 
rifles. Some threw their rifles away. Others tore off their helmets. 
Dead tvere left behind, and worse, 25 to 30 wounded—although 
an unknown medical sergeant volunteered to stay ■with them. 

Colonel Smith himself, meanwhile, hurried west in search of 
the artillery. He came upon a wire team trying to string ^vire up 
to him, and tvas directed to the guns. To his astonishment he 
found them still standing and only Colonel Perry and another 
man wounded. But there -svas nothing to do but direct them to 
join the -^vithdrawal, and the howitzers were also abandoned, 
after breechblocks and sights had been removed and carried to 
trucks. 

With Smith and Perry aboard, the trucks drove totvard Osan, 
hoping to find a road east to Ansong at the southern end of the 
town. They assumed that the enemy armor had struck farther 
south toward Pyongtaek, but in southern Osan, they blundered 
into a trio of Communist tanks, and the little column •wheeled 
around and sped back north. There they found a dirt road run¬ 
ning east and came upon small parties of Smith’s shattered force 
struggling over hills or wading through rice paddies—bare¬ 
headed, some of them barefooted -ivith shoes tied together with 
laces and hung around their necks, a few of them coatless. About 
one hundred men clambered aboard the trucks, and the column 
moved on through the enveloping night to arrive in Ansong and 
continue south to Chonan. 

Behind them were the stragglers. For the next Kvo days 
American soldiers drifted into cities as far south as Taejon. Some 
trudged -west to the Yellow Sea and one went aboard a sampan 
and sailed do\ra to Pusan. Others %valked as far east as the Sea of 
Japan. Approximately 150 men were killed, wounded or re¬ 
ported missing (probably captured) from Task Force Smith on 
that first day of American action in Korea. That night a North 
Korean private ^vrote in his diary: “We met vehicles and Ameri¬ 
can POWs. We also saw some American dead. We found four of 
our destroyed tanks. Near Osan there ■was a great battle. 
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Chapter Seven 


A t OSAN the North Koreans and the Americans met for 
I the first time and the result svas a decisive victory for the 
North Koreans. It might be said that as great battles are meas¬ 
ured this was but a slurmish with armor and artiDery involved. 
But great battles are the sum of many little ones, and Osan, be¬ 
cause it tvas the first of a string to be fought along the road 
south, was sastly important. 

It had an exhilarating effect on North Korean morale and 
caused American spirits to sink- “Everyone thought the enemy 
would turn around and go back when they found out tvho they 
were fighting,” an artilleryman of Task Force Smith said later. 
But after Osan it was the Americans who began to turn and go 
back, sometimes without waiting to see *.vho it tvas they were 
fighting. 


The first such voluntary withdiasral occurred the follotving 
morning at the Pyongtaek-.Ansong line. The grd Battalion, 34^ 
Iii^utry, pulled out of its positions at Ansong on the right flank 
and moved south toirard Chonan. On the left, at the river above 
Pyongtaek, the 1st Battabon of the same regiment also with- 
reiv after briefly engaging North Korean tanV-s and infantry in 
^ action which v,-as characterized on the American side by the 
inability or reluctance of many riflemen to shoot at the ap- 
P^ching enemy. Fire from the .American 4.2-inch mortars 
V' began well by knocking out a truck ended jXKjrly when 
e rnoiiar observer was stunned and no one took his place. 
' cornmunications varied from poor to nonexistent, 

a er ecause the distances betiveen command points were too 
ong or radio contact or because soutbivard-flosving South Ko- 
so lets and civ ilians cut the telephone wire into strips 
fashioned pack harnesses. 

The Pyongtaek-Ansong withdrawal continued south for 15 



miles, nnd General Dean himself has described his rage and as- 
tonislimeni when he heard of it: 

I learned this at four o’clock in the aficmoon of July 6, and I 
jumped in my jeep and rushed up toward Chonan to find out 
what was wrong, why they had not held on the river. But by the 
time I got there the whole regiment was south of Chonan, most 
of the men having ridden back on the trucks. I should have said, 
"Turn around and get going now," but rather dian add to the 
confusion nnd risk night ambushes, I told tltexn, "All right, hold 
tight here until I give you furtlter orders."^ 

Tlic next day General Dean relieved die g/fth’s commander 
and turned the regiment over to Colonel Robert Martin, an 
aggressive officer who had served with Dean in Europe. But 
Chonan also fell, on July 8, and Martin tvns killed while at¬ 
tempting to rally his troops. He liad seized a 2.6-inch bazooka 
and was dueling a tank tvith it when a shell from the tank’s 
85mm cannon cut him in half. 

So now the 24th Division had suffered three sharp reverses 
in a rotv, each of them multiplying die problems of General 
Dean’s delaying action. At Osan it was showi that the North 
Korean armor could not be stopped by inferior American arms; 
at Pyongtaek—the worst of all because it opened the western 
bulge of the peninsula to North Korean maneuver—it was made 
clear that the general’s troops were lacking in ardor; at Chonan 
the North Koreans were given a choice of attack routes by the 
fact that the road divided below the town. One arm ran east to 
Chochiwon, the other continued straight soudi to Kongju. Both 
had to be defended, and Dean put the 34th Infantry at Kongju 
and sent the neivly arrived 21st Infantry (which reclaimed the 
remnants of Task Force Smith, its 1st Battalion) under Colonel 
Stephens to fight a delaying action bctiveen Chonan and Cho¬ 
chiwon. 

On July 8, while Chonan was felling. Dean also sent General 
MacArthur an urgent request for quick delivery of antitank 
shells and urged immediate airlifting of 3.5-inch bazookas from 
the United States. He also told MacArthur: "I am convinced 
that the North Korean Army, the North Korean soldier, and his 
status of training and quality of equipment have been underes¬ 
timated.” 
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The next day MacArthur himself considered the situation 
grave enough to begin using pan of his B-29 bomber strength 
against battle areas and to send a message to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff: 


Tlie situation in Korea is critical. . . . His [the enemy’s] ar¬ 
mored equipment is of die best and the sersice diercof, as re¬ 
ported by qualified veteran obsers-ers, as good as any seen at any 
time in die l.'ist war. Tlicy- further state that the enemy's infantry 
is of thoroughly first class quality. 

Tliis force more and more assumes the aspect of a combination 
of Soviet leadership and tcclinical guidance ss-idi Chinese Com¬ 
munist ground elements. While it serves under the flag of North 
Korea, it can no longci be considered as an indigenous N. K. mil¬ 
itary cllort. 

I strongly urge dial in addition to those forces already requisi- 
uoned, an army of at least four divisions, svidi all its component 
services, be dispatclicd to this area without delay and by every 
means of transponation available. 

Tlte situation has developed into a major operation. 

General Mao\rthur'.s estimate—especially his concluding line 
—^jolted Washington. Although MacArthur had earlier asked for 
Marines, and had been given the 1st Provisional Marine Brigade 
even then embarking for Korea, it had been thought tliat this 
force ss-as to spearhead an "early counteroffensive” widi just two 
divisions. But nou' die Far Eastern Commander w’as talking of a 
full army composed of "at least” four full-strength divisions. 
The Pentagon s reply’ to this message svas to order the 2nd In¬ 
fantry Division to begin movement to Korea, along ivitli the suf>- 
plies of the shells and armor requested by General Dean. Mac¬ 
Arthur, meanwhile, his earlier optimism cooling, decided dial 
he w’ould have to use his entire Eighth Army under Lieutenant 
General Walton Walker if Pusan was to be saved. 

For above Pusan the North Koreans svere pressing steadily 
southsvard. The ROK Army, holding off all but the western 
thrust down the Seoul-Taegu-Pusan road, svas balding desper¬ 
ately with the support of U. S. svarships off the east coast road 
and some American air strikes in the Chongju and central cor¬ 
ridor sectors. But the western drive was still the most perilous, 
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and here the 21st Infantr)' had begun its delaying action above 
Chochiiron. On July 10, at a place called Chonui, tlie enemy 
TOs strafed and rocketed by low-flying F-51 Mustangs and F-80 
Shooting Star jets. But when the planes disappeared, the North 
Koreans attacked and broke the American lines. The 21st coun¬ 
terattacked savagely and recaptured the lost ground, where the 
American soldiers found six of their comrades rvith their hands 
tied in back and bullet holes in their heads. This was only the 
first of numerous North Korean atrocities discovered in the early 
days of tlie Korean War, although later the Communists ivould 
take great care to prevent tlie harming of prisoners, -whom tliey 
hoped to "convert” in their prison camps. 

At Chonui on July 10 the American tanks also entered the 
battle, but these were the lights which had never been con¬ 
sidered the equal of the T-34S, and they were of little help. That 
same d.iy the Fifth Air Force scored one of its greatest successes 
in Korea. A flight of Shooting Stars swept beneath the overcast at 
Pyongtaek and found a North Korean column of troops, tanks 
and tnteks halted north of a blown bridge. A report to Fifth Air 
Force headquarters in Japan brought all available light bomb¬ 
ers and jet fighters to Pyongtaek, and the column was scourged 
in a massive air strike. Although reports of 38 tanks destroyed, 
along ■with y halftracks, 117 trucks and hundreds of troops, were 
probably exaggerated, the Pyongtaek strike—together with tlie 
air attacks launched at Chonui die same day—produced the 
greatest destruction of enemy armor in the entire war. 

Even so, the 21st Infantry could not hold Chonui against die 
bloivs of an enemy desperate to reach Chochiwon. The 21st be¬ 
gan withdrawing just before midnight of July 10, setting up new 
positions a few miles north of Chochiwon. 

"Hold in your new position and fight like hell,” General 
Dean ordered Colonel Stephens. "I expect you to hold it all day 
tomorrow.” 

The 21st fought well, but it could not hold, and on July 12 
Colonel Stephens sent Dean this message: 

Am surrounded. 1st Bn left giving way. Situation bad on right. 
Having nothing left to establish intermediate delaying position 
am forced to withdraiv to [Kum] river line. I have issued instruc¬ 
tions to witlidraw. 
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With that the 21st retreated across the Kum River and Chochi- 
won was lost, thus becoming tlie fourth straight victory of the 
onrushing North Korean 3rd and 4ih Divisions. Still, Chochi- 
won differed vastly from Osan, Pyongtaek and Chonan. These 
three points along the road had been chewed up in four days 
in roughly 20-mile bites. Chochiwon, the next 20-mile bite, took 
three days alone. It had produced rising North Korean tank 
losses under mounting American air pressure, and had shown 
the North Koreans an American regiment fighting doggedly. It 
had also given General Dean time to bring up his third and final 
regiment, the igth Infantry under Colonel Guy Meloy, to 
fortify the Kum River line which he held vital to the defense of 
Taejon. The igth went into position at Taepyong-ni, holding 
the right flank of the 24th Division, while the 34th, still at 
Kongju about eight miles to the west, protected the left. Gen¬ 
eral Dean hoped to hold at the Kum, because this river, the 
broadest south of Seoul, flowed like a great cursrng moat around 
Taejon some^ 15 miles southeast of Taepyong-ni. Taejon, small 
city though it rvas, was a vital geographical and communica¬ 
tions center second in importance only to the Taegu or Pusan 
areas themselves. 


This had been the tactical value of the 21st Infantry’s stand 
at Chochiwon. Strategically, the defeat there had other more 
far-reaching effects. It impelled General MacArthur to send 
the 2gth Infantry Regiment from Okinawa to Korea, as well as 
m instruct the Far East Air Force under Lieutenant General 
George Stratemeyer to use B-26 and B-2g bombers against the 
No^ Korean thrust down the central mountains. 

lements of the U. S. 25th Infantry Division had already 
egun to arrive in Korea as reinforcements for the collapsing 
centra sector, while on the east the American Navy rvas placing 
more nav^ gunfire at the assistance of the embattled ROK 
iv^iom. n the east also, it had become increasingly important 
00 e little fishing harbor of Pohang, approximately 60 
^ northeast of Pusan. The U. S. 1st Cavalry Division, 
r '"r „ ^ fthur had been hoarding for his “early counterof- 

temive, ivas going to be rushed to Pohang by sea. 

situation on July 12, the day the 21st Regiment 
e across the Kum, the day also that all ground opera- 
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lions in Korea passed under the command of Lieutenant Gen¬ 
eral Walker, 

At West Point. Walton Walker •seas given the nickname of 
"Johnny,” probably for no better reason than the popularity of 
a brand of liquor of that name. It might have been more prop¬ 
erly “Bulldog” Walker, after his short powerful build and bis 
tenacious fighting spirit, a quality and style of battle which e.v- 
actly fulfilled tlic requirements of die campaign then developing 
in southern Korea. 

During "World War I, "IN^alkcr led a machine-gun company and 
won a battlefield promotion. He commanded the 15th Infantry' 
in China during the early 1930’s, and became famous during 
fVorld War II as an annored corps commander in General 
George Patton’s Third Army. In Walker came to Japan 
to lake charge of the Eighth Army, and on July 6, 1950, he was 
told by General MacArthur that the Eighth would control the 
campaign in Korea. 

Two days later "Walker flew to Korea to join General Dean 
on a hill beloiv Chonan to watch the retreat of the 34th Infantry 
Regiment. He saw a platoon of light tanks approaching the 
front and stopped the youthful lieutenant leading it to ask, 
“fVhat are you going to do down there?” 

"I’m going to slug it out,” the lieutenant said in a strained 
voice, eloquent in his conviction of what ivould happen when 
his little M-24S met the big Russian T-34S. 

"No,” "Walker said gently. "Our idea is to stop those people. 
We don’t go up there and charge or slug it out. We take posi¬ 
tions rvhere ^ve have the advantage, where ive can fire tire first 
shots and still manage a delaying action.”- 

These, in small, ■were the tactics which Walker would use on 
a large scale when, on July 13, he began tlie delaying action 
with which he hoped to save the United Nations foothold in 
Korea. From that date on, both the ROK Army and the Eighth 
Army, as ivell as the United Nations troops ivhich would sub¬ 
sequently be included in the latter, came under his command. 
Formal notification of his command of the ROKs did not come 
until July ly, -vvhen MacArthur sent word that Syngman Rhee 
had made a verbal agreement to this effect. MacArthur was by 
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then, of course, the Supreme Commander of the United Na¬ 
tions Command in Korea, a force nhich consisted, of the U. S. 
Eighth Army and attached UN units on the one hand, and the 
ROK Army on the other. MacArthur in turn received his orders 
from President Truman and the Joint Chiefe of Staff acting as 
executives of the United Nations Security Council. The field 
executive of Mac 4 .rthur's orders ■\‘.'as the commanding general 
of the Eighth Army, in this case Wtalker, whose directives also 
controlled the ROKs. And so, on July 17, as General "^Valter dis¬ 
played the United Nations flag at his headquarters for the first 
time, the United Nations Command came into being. 

But these were the formalities. The reality on July 13, the day 
of Walker s arrival, tvas that a force of 76,000 men—58,000 
and 18,000 Americans—had been thus far powerless to 
halt the North Korean rush to place all of the peninsula under 
Communist rule. This force was badly in need of such things as 
antitank, mines, antitank shells, heasy tanks, high-velocity can¬ 
non, hea\y mortars, trucks, illumination shells, trip flares, spare 
gun barrels, radios, and, among the ROKs, ample rations of rice 
and fish. These deficiencies, especially in mines and antitank 
shells, were at least as corrosive of Eighth Army fighting strength 
^ the ■well-advertised lack in “guts,” if they were not in fact 
largely responsible for it. Walker’s job l^•as to get these weapons 
mto Korea and into the hands of his troops, either by sea or air 
dirmly from Japan, or by air from a fleet of about 250 four- 
en^ed transports alrrady operating from the United States. 

That s\a5 the logistics problem. The battle situation on July 

iSivasasrolloivs: 

On the far west, the North Korean 6th Division had farmed 
out below Pyongtaek and was battling a ROK division and a 
torce of police on a drive south aimed at turning Pusan's left 
of this the North Korean 3rd and 4th Dii'isions con- 
onu to stiAe south along the road from Seoul through the 

. - sath Dhision, and still farther east the North Korean 2nd 
^‘^'■^ang on Chongju against tivo battered ROK 

In the central mountains three North Korean disisions were 
pustog back the remnants of rwo ROK dh-isions. 

n the east coast the North Korean 5tfa Division was coming 
oovm the narrow coastal road against a ROK regiment. 
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One of Walker’s first mo%'es was to begin feeding elements of 
^^ajor General William Kean’s 25th Infantry Division into 
the central mountains. The 2yth (Wolfhound) Infantry' Regi¬ 
ment under Lieutenant Colonel John (“Mike”) Michaelis had 
landed on July lo, and Walker ordered it to Andong in a block¬ 
ing position behind tire ROKs. He also charged General Kean 
tvith the security of Pohang on the east coast and Yonil Airfield 
below it. 

Pohang rvas still vital, and thus far the North Korean 5th Di¬ 
vision had not been able to capture it. Although tlie ROKs had 
not fought rvell on the east coast road, U. S. naval gunfire had 
battered the North Koreans and the monsoon rains caused 
landslides which blocked the road. The 35th Fighter Group at 
Yonil Airfield also harassed the 5th Division. Nonetheless on 
July 13 the 5th entered Pyonghae-ri, 22 miles north of Yongdok 
and 50 miles above Pohang. Obviously, Yongdok would soon be 
under attack. If it fell it would unmask Pohang. 

And yet, with the east coast defenses collapsing, with the 
ROKs in the central mountains crumbling and the southwest¬ 
ern threat to Pusan at hand, the main road from Seoul guarded 
by the 24th Division remained Walker’s most vital concern. If 
the enemy 3rd and 4th Divisions got their armor across the Kum 
River they could race through Taejon toivard Taegu itself, with 
very little between to stop them. And so Walker ordered Gen¬ 
eral Dean’s 24th Division to hold the Kum River line. 

By the time the North Korean 3rd and 4th Divisions launched 
their attack on the Americans holding the Kongju-Taepyong 
line south of the Kum, these divisions rv'ere in near-desperate 
condition. Rising American air power had destroyed much of 
their armor, the long fighting march south from Yongdungpo 
had thinned their ranks, and the lengthening supply line rvas 
making it increasingly difficult to bring reinforcements or food 
down to the vicinity of the Kum River. Worse, American air had 
made it impossible to move by day, and the plan to forage off the 
countryside rvas upset when South Korean farmers began hiding 
their food. The 4th Division opposite the American 34th In¬ 
fantry at Kongju had done most of the fighting since the Han 
River was crossed at Yongdungpo and it was dotvn to 
to 6,000 men, about half strength. It had also lost much armor. 
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The 3rd Division, which ^vould strike .'ll the American 19th In¬ 
fantry holding Taepyong on the right, was not as badly de¬ 
pleted, but nevertheless its troops were battle-rveary. The srd's 
propaganda officers told the men that they would get a long 
rest after they took Taejon, assuring them that the Americans 
would surrender if the city fell. 

So the North Koreans came on with the ardor bom of des¬ 
peration, and quickly turned the American left at Kongju. 

Here the 34th Infantry had blown all the bridges over the 
Kum to keep the 4th Division’s 16th Regiment at bay on the 
north bank. But with daylight of July 14, the North Korean 
artillery began pounding the Americans on the south bank, and 
then troops began to cross by barge. A large force crossed on the 
34th’s left and began attacking the artillerymen of the 63rd 
Field Artillery Battalion. 

The North Koreans overran this entire position, and cap¬ 
tured ten tosmm howitzers, together with all their ammuni¬ 
tion and 60 to 80 trucks, as well as 86 American soldiers. The 
artillery battalion ceased to exist as a fighting force, and once 
again stragglers struck out for safety by twos and threes. The 
1st Battalion, 34th, ordered to counterattack to recapture this 
equipment as well as to retake Kongju’s fallen left, moved for¬ 
ward only to retreat at dusk after being briefly fired upon. The 
3rd Battalion on Kongju’s right had already collapsed. Kongju 
was lost, and General Dean’s hopes of a long delay there tvere 
smashed. Worse, the enemy had a bridgehead on the south 
bank of the Kum, meaning that the left flank of the 19th In¬ 
fantry holding on at Taepyong-ni had been turned. 

The news of Kongju’s fall was received at Taepyong-ni on the 
afternoon of the 14th, and it soured rvhatever jubilation Colonel 
Meloy felt over a fairly good fighting day. Minor enemy cross¬ 
ing attempts supported by fire from tanks dug in on the north 
bank of the river had been repulsed. Nevertheless, the 19th 
hung on at Taepyong-ni during the next day, the 15th, falling 
back only after the North Koreans crossed under cover of the 
early-morning darkness of the 16th. 

At three in the morning, a North Korean plane flew over the 
Kum and dropped a flare. It was the signal for a fierce North Ko¬ 
rean artillery barrage. Then, shortly before four o’clock, the 
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ISoi^i Korean soldiers began crossing the river on boats or rafts, 
jrading or swimming. The failure of an American 155mm 
lowitzer to fire flares at this time made it impossible for the 
igdi s soldiers to spot the enemy and pick them off. 

But the assault was not irresistible. At first platoons held all 
along tlie line. ^Vhen C Company's Lieutenant Henry McGill 
called Lieutenant Thomas Maher to ask how he was making 
out, Maher replied: "We’re doing fine.” Thirty seconds later a 
Red soldier fired a burp-gun burst into Maher’s head and killed 
him. Gradually, the North Koreans began forcing the igth’s 
right, and then, on the left and below this position, other enemy 
troops which had simultaneously crossed to die southwest set 
up a roadblock. 

Like the 3.1th Infantry, the 19th began to withdraw. Colonel 
Meloy ordered his units to begin falling back on Taejon to the 
southeast, while doivn at Eighth Army headquarters in Taegu 

the neivs of the Kum River disaster ivas received ivith deepest 
alarm. 

Since his arrival in Korea, General Walker had frequently 
studied terrain maps of the peninsula, while asking his officers: 
When and where can I stop the enemy and attack him?” The 
Kum River defeat answered his question, for it compelled him 
to review his strength. Taking what he already had in Korea, to¬ 
gether with ivhat reserv^es could be mustered in the next ten 
days. Walker concluded that his Eighth Army could hold only a 
line generally folloiving the Naktong River from its mouth west 
of Pusan and running north to a point west of Andong, then 
turning east again to Yongdok on the coast. This line would 
eventually become famous as the Pusan Perimeter, although it 
was somewhat larger as Walker considered it after the Kum 
River setback. 

To hold this line he needed time for the ist Calvary Division 
to sail from Japan to Pohang, about 30 miles below embattled 
Yongdok, and move west by rail to save Taegu from the ap¬ 
proach of the North Korean 3rd and 4th Divisions. Spearheads 
of the 1st Cavalry would arrive on July 18, and Walker did not 
immediately ivorry about keeping Pohang open to receive them. 

U. S. warships striking the North Korean 5th Division on the 
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east coast road were being augmented by the British cruiser 
Belfast, and Walker had already sent a force to hold the port 
and Yonil Airfield below it. 

Taejon, not Pohang, was Walker’s concern. It must hold out 
until the ist Cavalry could come west to reinforce the collapsing 
24th Division. 

And so, on July 18, a fetv hours after Rear Admiral James 
Doyle’s ships risked the wrath of Typhoon Helene to enter 
murky Pohang Harbor ■with men of the 8th Cavalry Regiment, 
General Walker flew north to speak to General Dean. 

General Dean had not planned a last-ditch fight at Taejon, 
realizing that the North Koreans could now get their armor 
over the Kum and envelop that city of 130,000 persons. Dean 
hoped only to delay again at Taejon, while preparing another 
stand, probably at Yongdong 28 miles to the east. He had al¬ 
ready, on July 15, sent his 21st Regiment eight miles east to 
Okchon with instructions to prepare to blow the railroad tun¬ 
nels running out of Taejon. Dean planned to use the 34th In- 
fantry—no'iv led by Colonel Charles Beauchamp on loan from 
the yth Division in Japan-to fight the delay. The 19th Infantry', 
Dean thought, had been too badly mauled in the Kum River 
fighting, and he had sent it east to Yongdong for rest and re¬ 
equipment. 

But then General Walker flew up to Taejon on July 18 to ask 
Dean to hold the city an extra day while the 1st Cavalry took its 
position at Yongdong, and Dean’s plan changed. 

He postponed evacuation of Taejon to July 20 and ordered 
the 2nd Battalion, igth, to return from Yongdong. Then he be- 
^n blocking the chief approaches to the city. On the east or 
nght flank, the road •ivas already held by the 21st Infantry at 
Okchon. On the north there was a raU line and a small road, 
and Dean sent a platoon to block it. On the northwest was the 
main highway to Pusan, covered by the 1st Battalion, 34th. Di- 
y or left was a good road from the toivn of Nonsan, 
and this was to be temporarily held by a 34th Infantry platoon 
until *e 2nd Battalion, 19th, arrived the next day to take over, 
io the south along the main road was the Division Recon¬ 
naissance Company, and Dean moved it up to the city and 
tume It over to Beauchamp, thus giving the 34th’s commander 
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a scouting force to ■watch the roads. Unfortunately the effect of 
tills move ^vas to leave Taejon’s back door open. 

But Dean, of course, ivas still not planning a diehard stand at 
Taejon. He ts'as merely extending the delay there by twenty- 
four hours to enable the ist Cavalry to arrive in Yongdong on 
the east, and then he would retire again rvith his forces intact. 
Dean tvas confident he could hold off the adrancing North Ko¬ 
reans witliout great loss, if only because of the arrival of the new 
3.5-inch rocket launcher in Taejon. This tvas the weapon whicli 
General Dean had urgently requested on July 3. Its ammuni¬ 
tion had gone into production only fifteen days before the Ko¬ 
rean War began, but by July 8 supplies of 3.5-inch launchers 
and shells, together with an instruction team, took off from 
California and fleiv to Korea. They were in Taejon on July 12 
and that same day Dean’s men were instructed how to fire the 
launcher’s 23-inch, 8i/^-pound rockets. Dean hoped to stop the 
T-34S tvith this big bazooka, and he also hoped to encourage his 
men to do it by staying in Taejon himself. He later explained his 
other reasons for staying 28 miles fonvard of his headquarters: 

... Tliese reasons were compounded of poor communications, 
which had cost me one valuable position up at Pyongtaek, and 
tlie old feeling tliat I could do die job better—diat is, make the 
hour-to-hour decisions necessary—if I stayed in close contact with 
what was happening. My staff was quite capable of operadng the 
headquarters at Yongdong, under the direction of Brigadier 
General Pearson Menoher; and frankly, it ^vas easier to get a 
message through tois'ard the rear (or so it seemed) than toward 
die front .3 

So the general was in Taejon when the two-pronged North 
Korean onslaught began on July ig, and it was well that he ivas. 
When the enemy’s 16th and i8di Regiments struck along the 
western road from Nonsan, Dean rushed to the front ivith tivm 
tanks to help the little platoon roadblock hold out until the 2nd 
Battalion, igth, airived under Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Mc- 
Grail. This force counterattacked immediately and regained 
lost ground. 

To the northwest along the main highivay the North Koreans 
overran a company tvhicli Beauchamp had posted ivest of the 
Kap-chon River and hurled one of their heaviest artillery bar- 
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rages into the lines o£ the ist Battalion, 34th. They did not 
strike with their armor, though—chiefly because they had come 
to respect American air and had ceased to move boldly along 
the roads. By nightfall, Beauchamp had come to the optimistic 
conclusion that he could hold the road another day. 

But during the night the North Koreans moved their tanks 
up, and at three o’clock in the morning of July 20 they struck 
hard with infantry and armor, coming do^vn both sides of the 
highway and quickly turning the American right flank. The 1st 
Battalion, 34th, was driven into the hills in disorder. 

On the west, the 2nd Battalion, 19th, was also sent reeling 
back. 

Confusion began to spread among the 24th Divdsion’s scat¬ 
tered units, for numerous communications failures had left 
them leaderless and beivildered. Then, at daybreak, the T-34 
tanks rolled into Taejon. 

The first of them came doivn the main highivay, but they also 
began to appear from the west and up from the south through 
that unguarded back door, and on their decks many of them 
carried riflemen who jumped to the ground to scoot into de¬ 
serted buildings and begin the rifle fire that scourged retreating 
Americans and civilian refugees alike. Hundreds of North 
Korean infiltrators dressed in civilian clothes joined the sniping. 
Smoke drifted through the streets from burning buildings and 
everywhere the smell of cordite mingled with the stench of 
human dung. Here and there a North Korean tank ivas bum- 
ing, for the big new' bazookas had proved their ivorth. General 
Dean himself had gone tank hunting, moiing through town 
with a bazooka team in a deliberate attempt to inspire his men, 
to prove, as he has since said, that “an unescorted tank in a city 
defended by infantry with 3.5-rnch bazookas should be a dead 
uck. ^ The general did get a tank, but unfortunately his gal- 
ntry in Taejon that day rvas not as contagious as he had hoped, 
y nightfall the city was completely encircled and much of it 
was in North Korean hands. An enemy roadblock betrveen the 
city and Okchon cut the main escape route east, and a mile-long 
stretc of that dusty, poplar-lined road—littered iHth burning 
vehicles and wounded or dying men-became the graveyard of 
the 34th Infantry. ^ ^ 

Only capture or death awaited those Americans ivho chose to 
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stay in a city from tvhich the huge sign, w^ELCONfE united na¬ 
tions FORCES, had long since been removed. General Dean 
himself prepared to dash for safety and his headquarters at 
Yongdong. 

We oiganized the remaining miscellaneous headquarters vehi¬ 
cles into a rough column and started out totvard the east, the tray 
die previous column had gone widi the tanks. As \vc pulled 
dirough the dty tve ran into the tail of diis column, which had 
been ambushed. Some u iicks were on fire, odiers sletved across a 
narrow street where buildings on both sides were flaming for a 
block or more. Our own infantry', on one side of die street, was 
in a vicious fire fight tndi enemy units in higher posidons on the 
odierside. 

We drove dirough, careening between the stalled trucks. It tvas 
a solid line of fire, an inferno diat seared us in spite of our speed. 
A block fardier on my jeep and an escort jeep roared straight 
past an intersection, and almost immediately [Lieutenant Ar- 
diur] Clarke, riding tridi me, said we had missed a turn. But rifle 
fire still poured from buildings on bodi sides, and turning 
around was out of the question. I looked at a map and decided 
tve should go on ahead, south and east, on anodier road tliat 
might let us make more speed tlian die truck-jammed main es¬ 
cape route. I had been atvay from my headquarters too long, and 
had to get back very soon. So we bored doivn the road in die gen¬ 
eral direction of Kurasan (soudi), while snipers still cliewed at 
us from both sides of the road. 

We were all by ourselves.'* 

Thus ended the 24th Division’s fifteen-day ordeal that began 
when Task Force Smith tvent up the road to intercept the enemy 
at Osan. During the next two days the shattered division re¬ 
grouped at Yongdong. Then, on July 22, it turned its Yongdong 
positions over to the 1st Cavalry Division and went into reserve. 
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Chapter Eight 


I HE 24th Infantry Division’s performance along the Osan- 
Taejon road in July of 1950 has been variously described and 
frequently debated. President Truman has called it “a glorious 
chapter in the history of the American Army” while in the 
words of General Douglas MacArthur it tvas a brilliant holding 
action conducted tvith "skill and valor.” Elsewhere, in certain 
newspaper accounts and books on the subject, the retreat to 
Taejon with its subsequent defeat has been held up as the 
Exhibit A of the alleged "softness” of the American youths who 
fought in Korea. 

^ It was, in fact, what MacArthur called it, shorn of the adjec¬ 
tives; a successful holding action, which might have been as 
much the product of the North Korean failure to exploit the 
Han crossing as of any brilliance on the part of the Americans. 
It ^vas very far from being "a glorious chapter” in the annals of 
American arms, and it did produce sufficient grounds for the 
charges of softness. 

American soldiers, and officers, did retreat against orders to 
hold, sometimes in disorder; they did abandon artillery and 
trucks or throw away their rifles and helmets; they did refuse to 
fight; they did leave their w-ounded behind; they did sit down 
to await capture. And it might be well for the people of 
America, ■who seem to regard battlefield defeat as being contrary 
to the will of God, to understand some of the reasons why these 
things happened—^not constantly, it must be understood, but 
frequently enough to characterize the early fighting and give it 
its tone. Here is General Dean again, describing Taejon: 

The doom of Taejon -^vas evident to . . . the lost and -iveaiy 
soldiers straggling through the toivn (the same soldiers who less 
than a month before had been fat and happy in occupation bil- 
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lets, complete with Japanese girl friends, plenty of beer, and 
sen’anis to shine tlieir boots), and to me.^ 

Philip Deane, the British war correspondent who was cap¬ 
tured along the Pusan road, quotes one of those riflemen sent 
out to hold it. 

"Gee, back in Sasebo I had a car, only a Ford, hut a honey. You 
should have seen my little Japanese girl. Gee, she tvas a honey. 
Lived witli me in my little villa. It tvas a honey, my little Japa¬ 
nese villa.’'= 

Again Philip Deane quotes a conversation with another GI 
on the road: 

"I don’t get tills. They told us it was a sort of police action. 
Some police actioni Some cops! Some robbers! What is diis po¬ 
lice action?” 

"Didn't your officers tell you?” 

"Naw. We don’t talk of sucli tilings widi Bob.” 

"Who’s Bob?” 

"Bob. You know Bob. Our lieutenant.” 

“Well, didn’t Bob tell you?” 

"Naw. Not sure he knows himself. You tell me. What’s Com¬ 
munism, anyis’ay? "Wliy are we here?”® 

Another observer who was in Korea, and has since become 
one of the foremost authorities on the early fighting, ivas the 
historian Colonel Roy E. Appleman. Here is his report on the 
performance of these soldiers who called their officers by their 
first names: 

There were many heroic actions by American soldiers of die 
24th Division in these first weeks in Korea. But diere were also 
many uncomplimentary and unsoldierly ones. Leadership among 
the officers had to be excepdonal to get die men to fight, and sev¬ 
eral gave dieir lives in this effort. Others failed to meet die stand¬ 
ard expected of American officers. There is no reason to suppose 
that any of the other occupadon divisions in Japan would have 
done better in Korea than did the U. S. 24th Division in July, 
1950. When committed to acdon they showed the same weak¬ 
nesses. 

A basic fact is that the occupation divisions were not trained, 
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equipped or ready for battle. The great majority of the enlisted 
men were young and not really interested in being soldiers. The 
recruiting posters that had induced most of these men to enter 
tlie Army mentioned all conceivable advantages and promised 
many good tilings, but nescr suggested tliat tlie principal busi¬ 
ness of an army is to fight,^ 

Colonel Applcman then quotes the commander of the 24th 
DivLsion’s 21st Infantry, Colonel Richard Stephens: 

"The men and officers had no interest in a fight which was not 
even dignified by being called a war. It was a bitter fight in 
whidi many lives were lost, and we could see no profit in it ex¬ 
cept our pride in our profession and our units as sv'cll as the com¬ 
radeship which dictates that you do not let your fellow soldiers 
down."® 

But this pride in our profession and in our units” applies 
chiefly to professionals such as Colonel Stephens, in command 
or in ranks; it does not cover the bulk of the men who fought 
in Korea, if only because Korea was so different from any other 
war in American experience. In his book. The Americans, the 
historian Daniel J. Boorstin says: 

belief that American wars would always be fought by 
embattled farmers was rooted in the earliest facts of American 
life. Military men were to be simply citizens in arms. The mili¬ 
tary caste, die Man-on-Horseback, the Palace Revoludon, the 
C<mp d Etat, the tug of war between army and civil government 
—these recurring motifs in continental European political life 
did not appear on the American scene. CidUan control over the 
*^lcarly asserted in the Federal Constitution, merely de- 

.are what tvas already one of the firmest institutions of colonial 
hfe. 

^e typical American view of the military appeared in Dod- 
dge s description of the backwoodsmen who "formed the cor¬ 
don along the Ohio river, on the frontiers of Pennsyhmiia, Vir¬ 
ginia and Kentucky, which defended the country against the 
attacks of ^e Indians during the revolutionary war. They were 
e janiz^es of the country, that is, they were soldiers when they 
chose to be so. and when they chose laid down their arms... 
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In otlier ^vords, the citizen-soldier or nonprofessional tvho is 
the American ideal only kills for a cause. He fulfills Netvman’s 
dictum: Most men ■will die upon a dogma, fe^v "tvill be mar¬ 
tyr to a conclusion.” Only the professional soldier "will fight for 
conclusions made in chanceries or foreign offices, and one of the 
outstanding characteristics of the professional, at least in ranks, 
is that he rarely "asks the reasons why.” To Americans this is 
repugnant. Americans understand no war but the Crusade (as 
Dwight Eisenhower frequently calls his conduct of the -ivar in 
Europe) or that total mobilization -which means that “every¬ 
body’s in it.” In World War I when large numbers of American 
citizen-soldiers first t\'ent abroad to fight, it ■\vas to ivin "the 
■war to end ivars” or "to make the world safe for democracy” 
and they went off singing gay songs and joking about what they 
would do to “Kaiser Bill.” Even though the horrible realities of 
modem ivar provoked the great pacifist reaction of the T^ven- 
ties, the next generation of Americans also tvent aboard ship 
armed, either con-vinced that democracy was again the cause, or 
equating "the day of infamy” at Pearl Harbor -with an attack on 
hearth and home. 

Both times the nation was solidly behind its men at arms, so 
firmly behind them—if we accept the cynical suggestion that 
patriotism often fails to survive the first artillery barrage—that 
It -was not possible for a reluctant soldier to turn and run. Both 
times the war effort was total and there ^vas the atmosphere of 
crusade, even of carnival, with songs and bands and Stage Door 
Canteens and respectable families eager to entertain young sol¬ 
diers in their homes, the reverse side of ivhich gay coin was the 
superpatriotism which seemed to make it the duty of every 
malicious busybody to inquire of every young man in civilian 
clothes: "Why aren’t you in service?” 

But during the Korean War, no clerk or waiter would have 
dared explain away his inability to fill an order by snapping. 
Say, don’t you know there’s a war on?” For during Korea much 
of the American public refused to admit there was a war on. 
They blocked this repugnant thing—this limited war called a 
conflict”—from their minds. They called it “Truman’s Folly.” 
Senator Taft, the most powerful non-Administration leader in 
America, openly and frequently spoke of “Mr. Truman’s War.” 
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Nor did Mr. Tnimnn improve public momlc by liLs consistent 
use of the phrases "police action” or "conflict" or by insisting 
"We are not at war." And yet, as Army historians have described 
it, the "conflict in Korea” was as miserable and demanding as 
any rmr in history. 

For iliesc men of the 2.}tli Division, die early days of the fight¬ 
ing were bloody and humiliating.... \\'hcn die)’ tried to retreat 
by road, dic)’ i^-ere subjected to a ivithcring cross fire from the 
hills. Bitter, haggard, tattered and exliausted, they svithdresv 
[through] mud svhidi slowed or stopped vehicular traffic and en¬ 
gulfed the straining leg muscles of die foot soldier. Wien under 
fire, the soldier who slipped into die stagnant, sickening ssaters 
of a rice paddy might find diat only by pulling his feet out of his 
boots could he escape from the slime and crass’l to safety. He 
could never escape, hoives’er, from the eternity of rain ... it 
poured, three or four days at a ume, drencliing every man and 
coadng equipment ss-ith mildeiv, rot or rust. The heat of the 
Korean summer and the inescapable flies, fleas, and lice consti¬ 
tuted other irritants for the exasperated .Mncrican troops. Nause¬ 
ated by the earthy smells which thickened the air, caked sddi dirt, 
the bruised and sweat-soaked men fought die enemy in filthy, 
■water-filled gullies, in and out of small villages of mud-plas¬ 
tered huts, and over endless mountain ridges ... as often as not 
cut off from the rear, josded by hordes of refugees, sometimes 

shoeless, frequendy bleeding and hungry_ 

Stately patriarchs in tall black hats, is’orried bands of ■women 
in high-'ivaisted skirts and loose svhite blouses, bewildered chil¬ 
dren naked in the oppressive heat, and sviry Korean fathers 
stooped beneath the staggering ■weight of overloaded .4-£rames, 
dogged the highivays to the south.... Mingling svith the civil¬ 
ians, enemy personnel in native dress moved inconspicuously, 
■waiting for opportunities to stampede the crosvds, block bridges, 
and throw hand grenades into passing groups of U. S. soldiers.” 

Given such conditions in such an unpopular war, given such 
soft youths trained to luxury in a nation only recendy gone mad 
in the pursuit of—not happiness, but possessions, pleasure and 
prestige-the wonder is that they actually stayed to fight at all. 
But enough of them did to delay the North Korean gid and 
4th Divisions for seventeen days along a loo-mile route slant- 
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ing southeastward from Osan to Yongdong. Although they never 
inflicted ve^ heavy casualties on the enemy infantry, they did, 
together tvith supporting air, knock out numerous tanks and 
guns. And they were, of course, hampered by inferior arms and 
communications, the latter in particular rendering them singu¬ 
larly vulnerable to the North Korean maneuver of hitting 
frontally to hold while moving around the flanks to cut off 


escape routes. Even veterans can be panicked by such tactics. 

The 24th Division lost roughly 30 percent of its 12,200 men, 
as well as enough gear to equip a full-strength division. Among 
the casualties were 2,400 missing in action, most of whom ivere 
presumed dead, although a surprising number later turned up 
as enemy prisoners. And among these ivas General Dean. 

The night he left Taejon General Dean fell do\m a slope 
while going after water for wounded men. He -was knocked out. 
When he aivoke, he found his head gashed and his shoulder 
broken. He wandered for thirty-six days in the mountains, try¬ 
ing to elude capture, shrinking from 190 pounds to 130, until 
he tvas finally betrayed by a pair of South Korean civilians who 
led him into a North Korean trap while pretending to guide him 
to safety. General Dean spent the rest of the ivar as a prisoner, 
as unbreakable in captmty as he had been in battle. And it ivas 
characteristic of this gallant and modest commander that he 
should be astonished ^vhen, upon being freed on September 5, 
^ 953 ' he found himself a national hero and the recipient of 
the Medal of Honor. 


He had not kno^vn, of course, that he had accomplished pre¬ 
cisely what he had been ordered to accomplish: to hold off the 
enemy until reinforcements could be brought in. But even as 
he awoke on the morning of July 21, broken, bruised and bleed¬ 
ing, the 1st Cavalry Division was in line at Yongdong, the 25th 
Infantry Division had gone into position to the north, and the 
first phase of the Korean War had ended in failure for the 


enemy. 
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Chapter Nine 


O N July 20, 1950, it would have seemed difficult for the 
United Nations forces to catch sight of bright victory 
moving among the dark ruins of the defeat then developing 
at Taejon. But MacArthur saw it and proclaimed it. 

On that date (Korean time) he sent President Truman a 
report, parts of rvhich were included in a message the President 
sent to Congress on July 19 (Washington time). The President 
asked an end to restrictions on the size of American armed 
forces along nvith legislation to establish materials priorities 
and allocations necessary for the conduct of the war. Truman 
also requested an additional ten billion dollars for defense 
while stating that higher taxes and restriction on consumer 
credit would be necessary. This pill, still a bitter one for Ameri¬ 
cans to stvallow, was sugar-coated with the MacArthur report, 
which said: 

With the deployment in Korea of major elements of the 
Eighth Army now accomplished, the first phase of the campaign 
has ended and with it the chance for victory by the North Korean 
forces. The enem)'’s plan and great opporttmitj' depended upon 
the speed with which he could overrun South Korea once he had 
breached the Han River line and tvith overwhelming numbers 
and superior weapons temporarily shattered South Korean re¬ 
sistance_ 

The skill and valor thereafter displayed in successive holding 
actions by the ground forces in accordance tvith this concept, 
biilhantly supported in complete coordination by air and naval 
elements, forced the enemy into continued deployments, costly 
frontal attacks and confused logistics which so slowed his ad¬ 
vance and blunted his drive that we have bought the precious 
time necessary to build a secure base.... 

... the issue of battle is now fully joined and trill proceed 
along lines of action in w hi c h we trill not be trithout dioice... - 
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Our casualties despite ovenvhelming odds have been relatively 
light. Our strength Avill continually increase while that of the 
enemy -will relatively decrease. His supply line is insecure. He 
had his great chance and failed to exploit it. We are no^v in 
Korea in force and tvith God’s help tve are tliere to stay until the 
constitutional authority of the Republic is fully restored. 

At the time this report was made, the Eighth Army in Korea 
consisted of the 25th Infantry and 1st Cavalry Divisions mov¬ 
ing into line, and the battered 24th moving out of it. The ROK 
Army was still a week aivay from completing the reorganization 
which would give it a force of 85,000 effectives divided among 
five divisions and a headquarters and training unit. U. S. rein¬ 
forcements en route to Korea consisted of tivo battalions of the 
29th Infantry, the Fiftli Regimental Combat Team, two regi¬ 
ments of the and Infantry Division, and the 1st Provisional 
Marine Brigade, which, ivith tanks and supporting air, had been 
turned at sea and ordered to make for Pusan instead of Japan. 
Elseivhere, Britain, Australia, Turkey, Canada, and the Philip¬ 
pines had promised troops for Korea, and the U. S. Navy was 
bringing 48 ships out of mothballs—among them some of the 
mighty battleships of World War II. 

On paper, where strategy usually walks, the situation was 
exactly as MacArthur described it—and history has upheld his 
judgment. On earth, where men live and fight to carry out tac¬ 
tics, it seemed not so clear-cut. 

As for the North Koreans, they found MacArthur’s estimate 
a.bsurd and they heaped derision on it, broadcasting reitera¬ 
tions of their promise to sweep "the American aggressors and 
the Syngman Rhee puppet troops” out of Korea by mid-August. 
The Communists were already preparing to renew the attack 
with a dozen divisions on the line. Eight were deployed already 
snd four more were being moved south of the Parallel. The 
North Koreans still expected to take Pusan, and they still struck 
down four routes, plus that southern thrust which had reached 
^ point south of Pusan on the west and had now turned east to 
make a flanking dash at the port city. 

The North Korean confidence could hardly be scoffed at by 
General Walker. The initiative was still the enemy’s, and it 
could be argued that Walker’s position might actually have 
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been untenable, except for the intervention of American air 
•which made it impossible for the North Koreans to move by 
daylight, the difficulty of enemy movement through the rugged 
central mountains, and the presence of U. S. Navy tvarships 
hammering the coastal road on the east. Although a steady in¬ 
flux of reinforcements •^vhittlcd at the enemy’s numerical edge. 
Walker still lacked enough artillery and tanks to deal rvith the 
enemy armor. The South Koreans rrere fighting almost ex¬ 
clusively rdth small arms. Within the Pusan defense perimeter 
there were so many bloivn bridges and roads either mired in 
mud or clogged -vrith refugees that massed movement of troops 
rarely reached five miles an hour. At such a rate. Walker had to 
play the fire chief, and yet, despite the obstacles, he did it •well. 
Trained under the dashing George Patton and indoctrinated to 
the armored commander’s creed of slashing attack. General 
■^Valker sho-ived surprising ability to adapt to the shoestring 
operation he was running. He shuttled troops like a master 
juggler, gambling again and again -^vhile his perimeter steadily 
shrank. 

Along the northrvest road to Taegu the Communists gained 
25 miles in four days, as their 3rd Di\’ision moved out of Taejon 
after one da'j^s rest and struck at the 1st Ca^al^y Dnision in 
Yongdong. The night of July 25 the North Koreans held Yong- 
dong, and the Americans were falling back east into Hwanggan. 
Just to the north, the North Korean 2nd Division attacked doam 
the Poul-Hwanggan road, and encountered probably the fiercest 
American resistance of the war. The 25th Dhasion’s Wolfhound 
(27th) Regiment under Colonel Michaelis fought off the enemy 
in a five-day dela'ying action ivhich decimated the already bat¬ 
tered 2nd. Still, the ^Volfhounds ultimately had to fell back 
through the 1st Cavalry Division at Hivanggan to go into re- 
sen'e around Taegu. 

In the central corridor the ROKs began to fight furiously as 
their commanders drove them on in an attempt to save face. 
They slowed the Communists doam about 30 miles north of 
Taegu, although Eighth Army calculated that the hea^vdest blo^vvs 
were still to fell on the center. 

In the east, Yongdok became a churned, blackened no-man’s- 
land -^rhile a fierce seesaiv battle raged for possession of the 
town. It had fallen quickly to the North Koreans on July 17. 
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but the next day the ROKs had counterattacked behind the 
guns of tlie Juneau and otlier U. S. ships. On the igtii the North 
Korean 5th Division retook Yongdok. The follotving day Amer¬ 
ican fighters from Yonil struck at the Communists, and on July 
21, after the British cruiser Belfast, along with the American 
destroyers Highee, Mansfield, De Haven and Swenson, had 
joined Juneau in hurling shells into Yongdok, the ROICs retook 
t e town. Came nightfall, when it is difficult for naval gunfire to 
be accurate, and the ROKs were driven out again. Even so, the 
North Koreans had little chance to exploit the capture of 
1 ongdok. They were hemmed in by massed artillery and mor¬ 
tar fire, struck at repeatedly from the air, and scourged from 
the sea. On one day Juneau alone killed 400 Nortli Koreans with 
her shells. On July 24, an entire battalion was pocketed and 
then annihilated by naval gunfire and air strikes. Three days 
ater the ROK 3rd Division launched the counterattack which 
recaptured Yongdok on August 2 in the South Korean Army’s 
outstanding action of the trar. 

Nowhere else did it seem possible to hold, for the Americans 
as tvell as the ROKs. Withdraival follotved tvithdrawal and not 
even the arrival of the 29th Infantry on July 24 could ease Gen¬ 
eral Walker’s disappointment in his troops. On July 29 the 
Eighth Army commander tvent to the command post of the 
raltering 25th Division and issued the controversial order 
^vhich, as paraphrased from his notes by the historian Apple- 
man, said in effect: 

We are fighting a battle against time. There will be no more 
retreating, tvithdratval or “readjustment of the lines” or any 
other term you clioose. There is no line behind us to which ^ve 
can retreat. Every unit must counterattack to keep the enemy in 
a state of confusion and off balance. There will be no Dunkirk, 
there will be no Bataan, a retreat to Pusan would be one of the 
greatest butcheries in history'. We must fight until the end. Cap¬ 
ture by these people is worse than death itself. We will fight as a 
team. If some of us must die, we will die fighting together. Any 
man who gives ground may be personally responsible for the 
death of thousands of his comrades. 

I want everybody to understand that we are going to hold this 
line. We are going to win.r 
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This Avas the famous "Stand or Die" speech which was widely 
criticized in the United States, as well as by a few of Walker’s 
commanders. Some of them felt that to stand or die was impos¬ 
sible against an enemy whose outstanding tactic was the flank¬ 
ing movement whicli cut off the rear. Even so. Walker had 
ample cause for exasperation. His heart had been chafed for 
days by the poor showing of his American troops. The allusion 
to "adjustments of the line" properly sneered at this euphe¬ 
mistic way of describing an unwarranted withdrawal or pull¬ 
back. "Bugging out” had already become one of the charac¬ 
teristic phrases of the Korean War, and the men of the 24th 
Infantry, 25th Division, had already cynically adopted "Bug- 
Out Blues” as its regimental "theme song.”* Because of this 
lack of ardor, the Pusan Perimeter had begun to shrink at such 
a rate that Walker’s remark about a Pusan retreat becoming 
"one of the greatest butcheries” was no idle threat. History has 
shown that more men die running from battle than toward it, 
and the fact that many military men could perceive impending 
disaster in Korea can be judged from this account from an of¬ 
ficer of the 1st Provisional Marine Brigade even then steaming 
toward Pusan: 


During the long, slow voyage across the Pacific every ship of 
the Brigade's convoy maintained a prominently displayed situa¬ 
tion map of the Korean War. As the radio reports outlining the 
course of the day’s action %vere received, the front lines were care¬ 
fully plotted. With each passing day the staggered line of blue and 
red symbols representing the UN perimeter moved closer and 
closer to the southern tip of the Korean peninsula. At mid-Pacific 
the betting in the troop compartments was even money that the 
defenders would be driven into the sea before the convoy arrived. 
A few days later only an easy mark would make the same bet with¬ 
out getting odds. By the end of July the maps showed a pitifully 
small 80 by 50 miles comer of southeastern Korea being held by 
the UN forces.2 ® 


Though Walker apparently had grounds for his ultimatum. 
It was unfortunately true that his glamorous chief. General 

Korea enlisted man to win the Medal of Honor in 

Korea was Pfc. William Thompson, a soldier in this regiment. 
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Mac^rthur, had only a few days earlier prepared the United 
Nations for happier tidings. On July 27 MacArthur flew to 
laegu from Tokyo to tell die press: “There ivill be new heart¬ 
aches and new setbacks” but "I was never more confident of vic- 
toi^'-ultimate victory-in my life.” The operative word was 
ultimate” and the "new heartaches” had been dismissed as a 
passing woe in prelude to this final triumph, but no one marked 

IS Aen, as no one suspected that MacArthur’s great military 
niind had already conceived its most daring plan. The UN 
commander s words were filled widi shining hope and for un¬ 
romantic Bulldog "W^alker to start dousing die lights again ivas 
considered most annoying—just as Walker’s issuance of free beer 
to his fighting men a month later would be taken in some 
American quarters as the act of a sinful man. 

Finally, in 'IV’^alker's defense, the situation at the end of July 
^uld not have been more critical. The northivest drive on 
Taegu seemed unstoppable, and the ROK government ■was al¬ 
ready prepared for flight to Pusan. Below Taegu lay a ■wide-open 
gap of some 50 miles through which the enemy might race to 
cut off the Pusan road. Worse, an enemy column ivas already 
speeding toivard it. 


As early as the battle for Taejon, UN intelligence had re¬ 
ported North Korean movement in soudnvest Korea. It was be¬ 
lieved that these is'ere troops of the 4th Division which had led 
the fight doi\Ti from Yongdungpo, but they ivere actually of 
the 6th Division, that unit which had spilled out into the west 
almost immediately after the fall of Pyongtaek. This unit had 
nothing to bar its path but a few hundred survivors of the 
broken ROK 7th Division and a scattering of ROK Marines 
and policemen. While Taejon was falling, the 6th’s troops 
quickly took Chonju, go miles to the southeast. They sped 
rapidly south and by July 25 were in position for the end run 
^^^®an, go air miles to the east. 

Comrades,” General Pang Ho San told his 6th Division 
troops on that date, “the enemy is demoralized. The task given 
Us is the liberation of Masan and Chinju and the annihilation 
of the remnants of the enemy. . . . The liberation of Chinju 
and Masan means the final battle to cut off the ivindpipe of the 


enemy. 
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What “liberation ’’would mean to the South Koreans can be 
judged from this entry on July 29 in a North Korean guerrilla’s 
diary: “Apprehended 12 men: National Assembly members, 
police sergeants and [town oQ Myon leaders. Killed four of them 
at the scene, and the remaining eight were shot after investiga¬ 
tion by the People’s Court.” General Pang’s remark about Masan 
and Chinju forming Pusan’s windpipe, however, was exactly 
correct, and by the time he made it General Walker had also 
appreciated their value. 

Although General Walker knew of the enemy in the southwest 
July 20, a few days elapsed before he became fully aware of 
this peril to his left flank. On July 21 and 22, bad weather cov¬ 
ered the enemy’s movements and Walker gradually became 
alarmed. He had no idea of the North Koreans’ strength or 
proximity. The next day the weather cleared, and the Fifth Air 
Force, by then based at Taegu, sent out scouting patrols. The 
fliers reported that the enemy was indeed coming strong out of 
the west and would soon be in position to strike through the gap 
below Taegu. The critical moment had come and there was 
nothing for Walker to do but pull the 24th Division out of re¬ 
serve. 

The next day, July 24, Walker summoned Major General 
John Church, the 24th’s new commanding general, to Taegu. 
Church, promoted since his early days in Korea, had taken over 
only, the day before, after General Dean had been declared 
missing, 

“I’m sorry to have to do this,” Walker told him, “but the 
tvhole left flank is open and reports indicate the North Koreans 
are moving in.” 

Church \vas ordered to hold an area bounded by Chinju, 
some 50 air miles west of Pusan, and Kumchon, 65 air miles to 
Its northeast. Thus, only four days after it had been driven out 
of Taejon, the 24th went back into line again. 

That afternoon the igth Infantry went west to Chinju, and a 
few hours later Walker sent it reinforcements from the 29th 
Infantry which had arrived that day. In two of the 29th’s bat¬ 
talions, the 1st and 3rd, the depleted ranks had been filled ivith 
400 recruits ivho had arrived at Okinawa from the United States 
only four days before. The 29th had expected to spend six iveeks 
raining before entering battle. Many of its men had not zeroed- 
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in their rifles. Mortars had not been test-fired. Nctv .50-calibei 
machine guns were still covered with cosmoline. But the 29th 
had come into a brush-fire war run by a fire chief ivhose only 
hope lay in putting out the biggest fires when and where they 
erupted. And so the epth went west to Chinju, iras ordered to 
strike the enemy at Hadong, another 35 miles to the southwest 
—and is'as there ambushed. 

It was the 3rd Battalion, 29th, under Lieutenant Colonel 
Harold Mott, ivhich went to Hadong, guided by Major Gen¬ 
eral Chae Byong Diik, the “Fat Boy” ivho had been ROK Chief 
of Staff during the Seoul disaster. Chae had pointed out the im¬ 
portance of Hadong. and had gallantly offered to lead the 
Americans there and act as their interpreter. One of the very 
first bursts of enemy fire that began tlie ambush at Hadong on 
July 27 struck General Chae in the head and killed him. 
Thereafter the North Koreans raked the Americans until they 
had killed 315 of them, wounded 52 and captured perhaps 40 
more, and sent the 3rd Battalion, 29th, falling back in disorder. 
Then they moved east again toward Chinju. 

But the North Koreans did not reach Chinju until July 31, 
and though it is’as apparent to no one at the time, they were 
beginning to lose the race for Pusan. More reinforcements had 
come to Walker in the form of the 2nd Division’s 9th Infantry 
Regiment, and the Marine Brigade ivas two days’ sail from 
Pusan. ^Valker tvas also aided by the prior North Korean de¬ 
cision to capture all of the southwest ports before sending the 
6th Division racing cast for Pusan. The purpose of this decision 
had been to provide bases for resupply by sea, but in effect it 
gave Walker time to defend against what had now become, with 
the reappearance of the North Korean 4th Division, a skillful 
two-division thrust at his left flank. 

In this maneuver, the 6th Division had skirted wide around 
the Eighth Army’s left to come in under it along the southern 
coast; by July 31, the 6th occupied Chinju. The 4th, mean- 
ivhile, had cut inside the 6th on an inner arc, moving dotvn from 
Taejon to Kumsan, then turning east to capture Kochang-Anui 
about 35 air miles above Chinju. By July 31, the 4th Division 
'vas in position to attack beneath Taegu and seal off its escape 
routes, while also crossing the Naktong River before Walker 
had time to fall back behind this natural barrier. And the 6th 
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ivas poised to smash at Masan, which masked the plum of 
Pusan. 

Walker responded by pulling the 25th Division out of his cen¬ 
ter and rushing it down to the south•^^'est. The first unit to go 
south was Colonel Michaelis’s 27th Regiment, which came out 
of reserve to join the 24th Division in blocking the Masan Road. 
Thereafter, Walker fed the rest of the 25th into the southtvest 
front, taking the gamble rvhich left his center perilously weak 
for any enemy thrust there, while strengthening his left for 
tvhat notv seemed to him the enemy’s most dangerous maneuver. 
Ittvas that, but it failed. 

The Nortli Korean 6th Division tvas kept out of Masan, while 
the 4th ts'as held off beyond the Naktong. Pusan and the United 
Nations foothold in Korea were saved. The flanking dash from 
the tvest had been the enemy’s outstanding movement of the 
entire tv'ar, but Bulldog ^Valker had blunted it. On August 2, 
the Eighth Army’s units began an orderly ■\vithdrawal behind 
the Naktong. They rvere not, however, falling back to fight to 
fall back again. The time for such agonizing tactics ivas at an 
end. Reinforcements, replacements and supplies had been floiv- 
ing steadily into the Pusan Perimeter since ''iValker sent his fire- 
horses galloping ivest. More than 5,000 officers and men had 
alrrady been received from Japan to fill the ranks of the U. S. 
divisions on the line. A battalion of tanks salvaged from the 
Pacific island battlefields of World ^Var II was, on August 2, 
only tiv o days out of Pusan. Eighty more Pershings had mounted 
out of San Francisco on July 26. The Fifth Air Force had risen 
in strength at Taegu, and Mustangs and Shooting Stars now 
could patrol the lines for much longer than the twenty-odd 
minutes available to them when they flew from Japanese bases. 
And on August 2 the Marine Brigade arrived in Pusan. 

The Marines came in 4,725 strong, most of the officers and 65 
percent of the NCOs combat veterans, even some of the pri¬ 
vates seasoned fighters. They had a feiv Pershing tanks and 
mmy supporting aircraft, and they were, as strength ivas meas¬ 
ured m those days, almost the equivalent of a division. They 
were ^o cocky, arrogant even, their invincible assurance that 
CT'e^’thmg would be all right, "Now that we’re here,” already 
begmnmg to irritate soldiers who had been in action a month. 
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Eighth Army ^roiild use the Marine Britrade as a tronhTr 
whol^T commander Brigadier General Edward 

It advance of his troops. Craig 

?^S?tlieVod^^^ along when he assembled his command? 

"The Pusan Perimeter is like a weakened dike,” he told 

wiirb/"'^frV 7 “-^‘' “'cd to plug holes in it as they open. It 
run be cost y fighting against a numerically superior enemy.” 

He paused. ‘Gentlemen,” he said quietly, “Marines have never 
lost a battle. This Brigade will not be the first to establish such 
a precedent.” Five days later Craig’s Marines gave Walker his 
first victory of the rvar. 


Chapter Ten 


I lURING those desperate days rvhen Pusan was threatened, 
open political warfare began in the United Nations and 
the seeds of one of America’s great internal controversies were 
planted. 

First, the Soviet Union ended its boycott of the Security Coun¬ 
cil in August, the month that the Council presidency fell to 
Soviet delegate Jacob Malik. The Russians promptly began at¬ 
tacking the presence of the U. S. Seventh Fleet in the rvaters 
between Formosa and the Chinese mainland. This fleet seems 
to have caused the Communists to cancel plans to invade For- 
rnosa,* the fall of which, following capture of the other Na¬ 
tionalist island stronghold of Hainan, rvas intended to crush 
Chiang Kai-shek forever. The Soviets circulated a petition de¬ 
nouncing the movement of the Seventh Fleet to the Formosa 
Strait as an act of aggression by the United States against Com¬ 
munist China. 

*C/iina Crosses the Yalu, by Allen S. Whiting, Macmillan, i960, p. 68. 
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President Truman’s reply rras to direct Ambassador Austin 
to refute the charge by pointing out that the Sesentfa Fleet’s 
mission to pres'ent attack from either direction and thus 
narrosr the area of the rvar. 1\'ith this debate for background, 
the President and General MacArthur collided in public disa¬ 
greement over the Administration's policies in Formosa. 

On July zg, Chiang had offered 33,000 Nationalist troops for 
use in Korea. Truman declined the offer, partly because 
Chiang’s troops would need to be equipped and armed just like 
the South Koreans, partly because their deployment in Korea 
would v,'eaken Formosa, partly because the use of Nationalist 
troops in Korea trould needlessly offend the Chinese Ckrmmu- 
nists. General JlacArthur had already agreed that the offer 
should be declined for the first reason, and he suggested that he 
visit Chiang to explain this to him. On July 31 ^^^cA^hu^ fiet-r 
to Formosa for this purpose, and, immediately, in Congress and 
among the United Nations allies, his trip teas interpreted to 
portend a shift in U. S. policy from one of neutraliring For¬ 
mosa to one of military aid to the Nationalists. And this inter¬ 
pretation, of course, tended to support Soviet charges that the 
United States plotted aggression against Communist China. 

President Truman found it necessary to explain to Congress: 

Our desire is that Formosa not become embroiled in hostilities 
disturbing to the peace of the PaciSc and that all Questions af¬ 
fecting Formosa be settled by peaceful means as envisaged in the 
C h a r ter ot the United Nations. 

Then the Prtsident sent his emissary Averill Harriman to 
Tokyo to talk to MacArthur about Far Eastern policy. Hani- 
man’s report said in piart: 

In mj first talk v,-ith MacArthur, 1 told him the President 
wanted me to tell him he oust not permit Chiang to be the cause 
of starting a v/ar with the Chinese communism on the mainland, 
the effect of which mtght drag us into a world war. He answered 
that he would, as a soldier, obej' any orders that he received from 
the President.... 

seemed to sausfy Truman, and then, on August to, 
.MauArthyr issued a statement firmly denying that bis talks 
wnth Cmang had any poliucal significance whatever. True, 
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MacArthur concluded his statement tvith the remark: “This 
visit has been maliciously misrepresented to the public by those 
who invariably in the past have propagandized a policy of de¬ 
featism and appeasement in the Pacific/’ but, taken all in all, 
the August 10 statement seemed another expression of MacAr- 
thurs earnest intention to adhere to Administration policy. 
President Truman himself assumed that “tliis would be tlie last 
ofit.’’i 

But then, on August 26, it became clear that the political 
conflict was just beginning. On that date General MacArthur 
publicly challenged the Administration policy on Formosa, de¬ 
claring, in a message to the Veterans of Foreign Wars: “Nothing 
could be more fallacious than the tlireadbare argument by those 
■who advocate appeasement and defeatism in the Pacific that if 
we defend Formosa tve alienate continental Asia. Those who 
speak thus do not understand the Orient. They do not grasp 
that it is in the pattern of Oriental psychology to respect and 
folloiv aggressive, resolute and dynamic leadership—to quickly 
turn from leadership characterized by timidity or vacilla¬ 
tion_’’ 

TJiough MacArthur’s statement was not to be read until Au¬ 
gust 28, the press had received advance copies of it from his 
headquarters in Tokyo, and by August 26 one weekly magazine 
carrying the full text 'was already in the mails. By the time 
President Truman heard of it from the White House press room, 
all the world had heard of it, and Truman, galled by those 
very bad marks in “Oriental psychology,” has described his dis¬ 
mayed reaction: 

I gave serious drought to relieving General MacArthur as our 
military field commander in the Far East and replacing him widi 
General [Omar] Bradley. I could keep MacArdiur in command 
of the Japanese occupation, taking Korea and Formosa out of his 
hands. But after rveighing it carefully I decided against such a 
step. It would have been difficult to avoid the appearance of a de¬ 
motion, and I had no desire to hurt General MacArthur person¬ 
ally. My only concern was to let the world know that his state¬ 
ment was not official policy.^ 

This Truman did by directing MacArthur to withdraw the 
message. MacArthur obeyed. Much as this face-saving maneuver 
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might reaffirm the Truman policy o£ neutralizing Formosa, the 
fact of President Truman’s lack of firmness tvhen so publicly 
defied could not have been lost on such a strong personality as 
Douglas MacArthur. The time was not a year asvay tvhen the 
Commander in Chief would say ruefully, “I should have fired 
him then.” 


Chapter Eleven 


B y the time President Truman and General MacArthur 
had seemingly settled their differences over U. S. policy in 
the Far East, the United Nations conunand in Korea had broken 
up the first of trvo furious North Korean onslaughts on the new 
Naktong River line. 

This first stroke follorved the same invasion routes as before 
and was carried out betrveen August 6 and the end of the montb- 
It employed eleven dirdsions and two regiments, a force which 
had drvindled from the original number of 90,000 to 70,000 
men. Some 58,000 casualties had been inflicted on the North 
Korean People’s Army in its drive south, and even the 70,000 
men available for combat by August 4 included thousands of 
untrained replacements, many of them forcibly conscripted 
from the South Korean civilian population. Nor ^d the North 
Koreans possess that “numerical superiority” of -svliich Brigadier 
General Edward Craig spoke when he addressed his Marines at 
the Pusan docks. 

Though newspaper articles had popularized the belief of an 
enemy superiority as high as “4 to 1” in Korea, the fact is that 
the odds rvere never greater than 2 to 1, even at the outset. 
That edge disappeared around July 20 when Walker’s force 
drew even. By August 5, the United Nations army in Korea- 
still exclusively American and ROK—stood at about 141,000 of 
which 92,000 ivere ground combat troops: 47,000 Americans 
(the 5th Regimental Combat Team as ■well as another regiment 
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of tl^ 2nd Division had landed in Pusan by August k) and ak 
ooo ROKs. Someivhat offsetting this advantage the fact that 
few of General Walker’s American units were ever at reported 
strengA because of the preponderance of “non-battle casual¬ 
ties. Heat exhaustion, for one thing, took a terrible toll. When 
the ram stopped, the temperature often rose as high as no 
degrees. Americans climbing Korea’s steep hills in such heat 
otten passed out. Salt tablets became as necessary as ammunition 
to keep men fighting. Korea’s numerous diseases, notably ma¬ 
laria and hepatitis, also thinned the American ranks, and dysen¬ 
tery was the inevitable punishment for the unwary American 
who ate native vegetables. The ROKs, of course, ivere imm une 
to much of this, and could live on balls of rice rvrapped in 
cabbage leaves, hot or cold, clean or craivling with flies. Un¬ 
fortunately, so could the enemy North Koreans. 

Still Walker did possess the numerical edge, and he held the 
other important advantage of having the interior lines. From 
Pusan it is 63 miles northeast to Pohang, 55 miles northwest to 
strategic Taegu, and 29 miles west to Masan. Supplies and troops 
still pouring into this safe port could easily be rushed to the 
front. Numerous subsidiary depots and dumps had been set up 
within a 15-mile radius of the port, and none of these was 
endangered by air attack. Walker’s supply situation was now 
excellent, where it had once been miserable. The U. S. Navy and 
Air Force had again shoivn themselves capable of rapidly re¬ 
trieving a poor logistics position. 

On the other hand, the North Korean logistic problem was 
increasing. The enemy’s long lines of communication were at¬ 
tacked day and night by the planes of the Fifth Air Force, by 
Na\^ and Marine planes flying off the carriers, and by the guns 
of the U. S. and British ivarships parading the east coast. Be¬ 
ginning on August 6, in fact, coincident ivith the neiv North 
Korean offensive, the planes and the ships became engaged in 
what ivas called “bridge-busting week,” thus making it difiicult 
for the North Koreans to move men or munitions by rail or 
road. At night American B-26 bombers fleiv intruder missions, 
supplementing the daily strategic bombing of Major General 
Emmett (“Rosy”) O’Donnell’s B-29 Superfortresses. So the 
Communists found themselves resorting to human and animal 
transport to keep their fighting men armed and fed. Civilians 
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were pressed into service as carriers, and horse- or oxen-drav.Ti 
carts plied the roads, usually disguised as civilian conveyances. 
Even so, most of the North Korean soldiers were half-starved. 
Many of those taken prisoner complained of low rations. Un¬ 
able to forage as planned, the North Koreans had attempted to 
transport rice from northern warehouses. But the supply wl- 
umns had been destroyed or scattered by American tactical 
bombing. 

Still, the North Koreans possessed a moral advantage as 
against the United Nations' material superiority, and Napoleon 
has said; “The moral is to the material in v;ar as three to one. 
This moral drive was bom of a desperation to fulfill Premier 
Kim 11 Sung’s repeated boast that his armies would drive the 
Americans and the ROKs into the sea in time for the mid-August 
elections. To make good this boast, the North Korean generals 
—and Marshal Choc Yong Gun in Pyong^-ang—svere willing to 
lose men hy the thousands. In fact, their very tactics dictated 
acceptance of such losses, for the standard North Korean as^ult 
against a defended United Nations position depended upon 
manpower exhausting firepower. Three or four svaves of troops 
v/ere used, the first wave, often consisting of forcibly conscripted 
and untrained South Korean youths, having the mission of 
ovenvhelming the enemy by sheer numbers. If they were 
stopped, and they usually were, then second and third svaves 
of slightly better trained troops renetved the assault. By then, 
as the North Koreans calculated, the enemy should have run 
out of ammunition and it was time for a fourth ssave of veterans 
to attacK Often this was so, and the United Nations troops 
would be forced to evacuate. Another tactic was the “refugee 
attack” launched by crov.-ds of civilians combed from crowded 
roads and driven at bayonet point into a United Nations posi¬ 
tion. Mingling with the civilians or following at their heels 
were North Korean soldiers. 

With such desperation taaics, and not, it must be said, with 
any skallful and coordinated plan of attack, the North Korean 
People’s Army opened its August offensive, striking on the east, 
northwest, west and southwest fronts, sometimes simultaneously 
but more often with an aimless fury which hoped to find and 
open the soft spot through which troops might rush to Taegu and 
Pusan. General Walker met this challenge with his old mc-thod 
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of shuttling troops back and fortli to the danger spots, once the 
early ominous pressure on the left flank had first been eased. 

This latter mission tras carried out by Task Force Kean, a 
group which Major General William Kean formed from tlie 
35th Regiment of his omi 25th Division, the 5th Regi¬ 
mental Combat Team and the Marine Brigade. General Kean 
sent his men southwest of Masan to strike at the 6th Division, 
tvhich had reorganized and was driring tvest again for a fresh 
assault on Masan. 

The counterattack began August 7 and quickly collided with 
an attacking enemy. Task Force Kean ^vas struck by fierce 
artillery' barrages directed by enemy soldiers who had infil¬ 
trated as civilians in order to spot American targets. A force of 
guerrillas surprised the American rear, stampeding units of the 
reserve 24th Infantry Regiment. Soldiers and Marines wilted 
m the intense heat, and at one point in the early maneuvering, 
a unit of the 5th Regimental Combat Team turned dorvn the 
road a-ssigned to the Marines. 

Gradually, hotrever. Task Force Kean rallied. Led by the 
Marine Brigade they shoved the 6th Division back. The brigade, 
or actually the Fifth Marine Regiment which formed its nu¬ 
cleus, took the road from Chindong-ni to Chinju on August 9 
and drove rapidly into enemy territory. By August 12 it had ad¬ 
vanced 26 miles, making devastating use of the supporting Ma¬ 
rine Corsairs. Loaded vrith a 5oo-pound bomb or tank of 
napalm jellied gasoline, plus eight rockets and a full load of 
ammunition for six .50-caliber machine guns, the Corsairs 
made foray's such as these described in the log of the U. S. car¬ 
rier Badoeng Strait: 

10 Aug: Strike George attacked a large roadblock three miles 
nortli of Kaesong at 1500. Steep dive bombing, rocket and straf¬ 
ing runs were made on enemy troops on the hillsides, destroying 
75 % of die enemy position. After these attacks. Marines of the 
First Marine Brigade were able to stand up and walk through 
the roadblock, continuing their advance on Kaesong. 

11 Aug; Third Battalion standing by to attack Kaesong. Pre¬ 
paratory Marine artillery fire landed in the town. Suddenly, as 
the Marine artillerymen watclied through their binoculars, a 
column of enemy vehicles, numbering almost a hundred, were 
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observed, preparing to make a dash for safety. Circling overhead 
was a... flight of four Corsairs [led by Major Arnold Lund]. The 
ground controllers immediately directed Lund’s attention to the 
column of motorcycles, jeeps, and troop-filled trucks. 

The Corsairs made an immediate low-level strafing run in an 
effort to bring the column to a halt. The Marine airmen spewed 
rockets and bullets into the column. Vehicles crashed into one 
another or piled up in the ditch while enemy troops scrambled 
for cover. Soviet-made jeeps and motorcycles were stopped or 
abandoned by the rockets and 20-mm. fire. Return fire from en¬ 
emy’s guns on the low-flying aircraft seriously damaged wo Cor¬ 
sairs: Lt. Doyle Cole ditched in a nearby bay to be rescued by the 
helicopter carr^ang Brig. Gen. Craig; Captain Vivian Moses 
crashlanded in a rice paddy and was killed. Four additional Cor¬ 
sairs ... relieved Lund’s flight to continue the destruction of the 
column. 

It was "with such support from the sky that the Marines gave 
General Walker his first victory, but on August 13, Task Force 
Kean marched back to the east. Walker had decided that the 
6th Dhision had been suflSciently battered to keep his lorver left 
secure at least for the time being. His attention was now di¬ 
verted elservhere, to the numerous leaks ■which the attacking 
enemy had sprung in the Pusan Perimeter, and chiefly to a big 
one around Pohang. 

Here, between August 11 and 20, a North Korean regiment 
and tsvo divisions nearly rvrested the \dtal eastern corridor to 
Taegu out of United Nations control. Earlier, the Communists 
had forced the ROKs out of Yongdok. Then they cut the ROK 
3^*1 division off by roadblocks erected belorv Yongdok and above 
Pohang, 'ivhile other forces struck out of the ■west through Kigye. 
Led by tanks rvith sirens screaming to terrorize the defense, the 
Communists struck into Pohang on August 11. Fierce fighting 
follo^sved, and General 'Wtdker was forced to form task force 
after task force to throw up roadblocks on the vital arteries 
wnning from Pohang inland to Taegu, and to protect Yonil 
Airfield. Early in the east coast fighting the U. S. Air Force had 
evacuated Yonil, but the planes had returned to help the Ameri¬ 
cans and ROKs force the North Koreans back. Meanwhile, the 
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ROK jjrd Division \vas taken out of the trap. American landing 
ships ran inshore beneath the bombardment of the U. S. cruiser 
Helena to take the South Koreans off and bring them safely 
behind the lines at Kur)’ongpo-ri. Three days later, with 
Pohang recaptured, General Walker judged tlie eastern thrust 
to have been blunted. 

Walker’s most critical moment, meanwhile, had been reached 
«i week earlier. It occurred when the North Korean ^th Division 
imposed tlie tlireat at the Naktong River Bulge which, if suc¬ 
cessful, would have isolated Taegu and forced the Pusan Perime¬ 
ter to shrink to slaughter-pen proportions. 

This ,3th Division, as has been seen, svas, witli the 3rd, the 
best in the North Korean People’s Army. With the 3rd it had 
taken Seoul and bore the honorary title: Seoul Division. It had 
carried the fight south from the Han bridgehead at Yong- 
dongpo and had performed with distinction at Taejon. Its com¬ 
mander, Major General Lee K%von Mu, was a friend of Premier 
Kim II Sung. General Lee had been a soldier since his youth, 
had marched ivitli the famous Communist Chinese 8th Route 
Army and ser\’ed as a lieutenant in the Russian Army. He had 
also been the North Korean People’s Army’s first chief of staff, 
tliough he 'iv'as later mysteriously relieved and sent into ob¬ 
scurity. But Kim had called his friend back to command the 
4th, and by August, the forty-year-old Lee had won his nation’s 
highest military honors: Order of Hero of the Korean Demo¬ 
cratic People’s Republic and Order of the National Flag, First 
Class. 

It "Was General Lee and his replacement-replenished 4th Di¬ 
vision, about 7,000 men, who ivere to attack from the west be- 
loiv Taegu while the ovenvhelming bulk of the invading force 
struck from the north and northwest. 

The point of attack rvas the Naktong Bulge or bend, tvhere 
the river makes a big curve around an area roughly seven miles 
long, north-south, and four miles wide, west-east. Within this 
bulge lies the road to Yongsan and behind that the rail junction 
of Miryang, about 20 air miles southeast of Taegu. Yongsan- 
Miryang was obviously vital, and on August 4, General Lee had 
his 4th Division in place to attack it from the west bank of the 
Naktong Bulge. His opponent. Major General Church, was also 
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well aware of the importance of this sector, as well as of the 
impending assault. On August 4 he issued this order to men of 
his 24th Division holding the Bulge: 

... There will be no withdrawal nor need there be any if each 
and every man contributes his share to the preparation [of the 
defense], and, if attacked, has the will to fight it out here. 

Every soldier ^vill under all circumstances retain his weapon, 
ammunition, and his entrenching tool. Without these he ceases 
to be a soldier capable of defending himself. Many of our losses 
have been occasioned by failure to dig a foxhole when the time 
permitted. 

Around midnight on August 5 red and yellow flares burst 
over the Naktong and about 800 North Korean soldiers, many of 
them naked with their clothing bundled high on their heads, 
crossed the river swimming or on rafts. They reached the other 
side near the top of the Bulge and struck out southeastward 
through a draw in the direction of the Yongsan road. Another 
crossing attempt above them was beaten back with heavy casu¬ 
alties by the 34th Infantry. 

But the men moving through the draw quickly overran an 
American mortar position and forced a tvithdrawal. They had 
their bridgehead, and they fought to hold it, tvhile more troops 
"vvere fed into it—and North Korean engineers on the west bank 
busied themselves constructing “underwater bridges.” Actually 
the undenvater bridges Avere shallow fords made of sandbags, 
logs and rocks, and built about a foot below the surface of the 
water. If constructed in muddy water, they were almost im¬ 
possible to detect from the air. The North Koreans threw many 
of them across the Naktong, and by August 11 had moved trucks, 
hea^'y mortars and twelve artillery pieces over the river and into 
position to repulse a strong counterattack of the U. S. gth and 
19th Infantry at a place called Obong-ni. 

The next day, still pulling regiments out of divisions and 
forming them into task forces. Walker sent parts of the 23rd 
and 27tli Infantry to clean out smaller enemy holds southeast 
of Yongsan. But the penetration around Obong-ni in the Bulge 
held on and began expanding. By August 15 all of General 
Church s strikes at the Bulge had failed. It tvas because of this 
"worsening situation, as well as because o£ the east coast action, 
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that the Eighth Army commander had pulled back Task Force 
Kean from its advance on the left and put the ist Marine Brigade 
in reserve near Miryang. Concerned, Walker went to Church’s 
command post and said: “I’m giving you the Marine Brigade. I 
want this situation cleaned up, and quickl” 

Walker returned to his command post and gave the orders 
which sent the Marines marching north, his own concern over 
Yongsan-Miryang and confidence in the brigade echoed in the 
daily report which a British military observer sent to his su¬ 
periors in Tokyo next day: 

The situation is critical and Miryang may be lost. The enemy 
have driven a division-sized salient across the Naktong. More 
will cross the river tonight. If Miryang is lost Taegu becomes un¬ 
tenable and we tvill be faced with a withdratval from Korea. I am 
heartened tliat tlie Marine Brigade will move against the Nak¬ 
tong salient tomorrow. They are faced rvith impossible odds, and 
I have no valid reason to substantiate it, but I have a feeling they 
will halt the enemy. 

I realize my expression of hope is unsound, but these Marines 
have the swagger, confidence and hardness that must have been 
in Stonewall Jackson’s Army of the Shenandoah. They remind 
me of the Coldstreams at Dunkerque. Upon this tliin line of rea¬ 
soning, I cling to the hope of victory.^ 

The Marines struck at Obong-ni, or No-Name Ridge as they 
called it, the morning of August 7. Ttvice they attacked, and 
rivice they were hurled back, but by nightfall they had clawed 
their tvay to the summit of two of the ridge’s hills. 

They resumed the attack next day, until a nest of four Com¬ 
munist machine guns barred their advance. Once more the 
ground observer called for an air strike. The target was marked 
with a smoke rocket, and a Corsair flown by Captain John Kelley 
dove dotvn to plant a 500-pound bomb squarely amid the enemy 
guns. The explosion was so close it momentarily stunned the 
Watching Marines. But then, the blast still echoing in the sur¬ 
rounding hills, they rose and swept through the destroyed posi¬ 
tion, their rush gaining momentum until they had taken No- 
Name Ridge and had put the broken enemy to flight. 

"From that moment,” General Craig reported, “the issue 
west of Yongsan was no longer in doubt. A routed enemy fled 
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Avcsiward, rncing desperately from the continued ground and 
air assault o[ the Marines, who, before the day tvas over, ac¬ 
counted for the destruction of more than ,1,000 enemy troops.” 

The pursuit caiTicd as far as tltc river, and there, said the log 
of the carrier Sicily, "The enemy was killed in such numbers 
that the river was definitely discolored with blood.” 

While the spectacular victory won at No-Name Ridge cased 
the threat of the isolation of Taegu, it also encouraged General 
Walker and the Eighth Army to continue tlie defensive battle 
raging simultaneously northwest and north of Taegu. Here 
Walker’s forces defended a line following the Naklong's cast 
bank as it wound its way for roughly 50 air miles north of 
Tuksong-dong through Waegwan to Naktong-ni, and then 
turned east to run another 30 air miles. All of it, of course, was 
not defended. Some divisions held as much as 30 miles, and 
there was contact of the most elementary sort between them. 
Along this line Walker had disposed the 1st Cavalry Division, 
the 27th Infantry and the ROK 1st and Cth Divisions. Opposing 
them averc the enemy 1st, 3rd, 10th, 13th and 15th Divisions, 
avith tanks of the 105th Armored Brigade. These units averc to 
deliver the main thrust at Taegu, helped, of course, by the 4tli 
Division throaving a roadblock across the escape route from the 
ROK provisional capital. Its importance may be judged from a 
troop exhortation dated August 13 and found on the body of 
an enemy colonel; 

Kim II Sung has directed tliat the avar be carried out so that its 
final victory can be realized by 15 August, fifth anniversary of the 
liberation of Korea. 

Our victory lies before your eyes. Young soldiersi You are for¬ 
tunate in tliat you are able to participate in tlie battle for our 
final victory. Young soldiers, the capture of Taegu lies in the 
crossing of the Naktong River.... 

Pledge of all fighting men: We pledge avith our life, no matter 
avhat hardships and sacrifice lie before us, to bear it and put 
forth our full effort to conclude the crossing of the Naktong 
River. Young menl Let us protect our glorious pride by com¬ 
pletely annihilating the enemyl 

. "^bat biggest Naktong crossing began the night of August 5, 
simultaneously avith the 4th’s to the south, and it struck the 
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blows ivhich sent some of the ROK units reeling back as much 
as 25 miles. All along the northern front the perimeter con¬ 
tracted south to^vard Taegu. The provisional capital was 
brought under sporadic shellfire from the west bank of the Nak- 
tong, a bare seven miles atvay, and the city ■^vas ordered cleared 
of a civilian population which had stvelled from a normal 300,- 
000 to an estimated 800,000. The ROK government itself fled to 
Pusan, the last stopping place on the peninsula. Perhaps as 
many as 600,000 tvTretched refugees streamed southward after it, 
^^°go^ng the roads and multiplying the difficulties of the Eighth 
Army as it fought to hold the city tvith its vital airfield and com¬ 
munications. Once again General Walker had to call for a trou¬ 
bleshooter. 

This time it tvas Colonel Mike Michaelis and his 27th In¬ 
fantry Wolfhounds, probably the outstanding Army unit in Ko¬ 
rea. Walker sent the Wolfhounds north to hold the Naktong 
Valley corridor running from Sangju to Taegu. On either side of 
them \vere men of the ROK ist Division, and here the enemy 
tvas held off ^vhile receiving casualties in the thousands. The 
Sangju-Taegu road became the avenue for repeated North Ko¬ 
rean night attacks, and it tvas also renamed the Bot\ding Alley 
for the tvhanging of the enemy 85mm shells as the T-34S sent 
their red-hot armor-piercers hurtling up the road toward the 
American positions. 

Directly tvest of Taegu, near Waegtvan, the 1st Cavalry Di¬ 
vision fought furiously to hold off crossing attempts by elements 
of the North Korean 3rd Division, the effectiveness of the 
American artillery fire testified to by a Communist soldier who 
Wrote in his diary: 

Gradually advanced toward the rivei. Enemy shelling is fierce. 
Arrived at the shores of the river. The terrible enemy has sent up 
flares. The Naktong River is flotving quietly and evenly. Entered 
the river. After advancing 200 meters, shooting began with the 
firing of an enemy flare. The noise is ringing in my ears. Have 
already crossed the river. Occupied a hill. A new day is already 
breaking. 

The new day was August g, and thereafter, the fight went 
back and forth around Waegtvan, and also around the critical 
Tabu-dong area held by the ROKs. Crossings were being made 



ereryivhere, and soon the fighting split ofi into dozens o£ actions, 
laige and small, the Americans and ROKs sometimes giving 
ground but aln-ays re-forming to counterattack and drive the 
enemy back to the Naktong’s -n'est bank- American airplanes 
ranged over the battlefield, bombing and strafing the North Ko¬ 
reans’ daylight movements and steadily ivhittling at the T-54^ 
vital edge in armor. Once, the situation became so critical that 
the big Superforts irere called on to make tactical bombing of 
enemy troops. An oblong about seven miles long and perhaps 
three miles l^fde ssns marked ofi west of the river above fN a^- 
wan, and nearly 100 B-ags dropped S50 tons of bombs into it m 
a well-advertised “carpet bombing.” 

But the bombing ^d little effect, and the enemy continued 
to stream to the attack from that area, often driving helpless 
crowds of refugees before them to block the vision of United 
Nations troops while they themselves slipped around to the rear 
to set up roadblocks. The fight for Taegu rased on until August 
24, and during it fresh evidence of Communist atrocities was 
produced. On August 17 the 5th Cavalry Regiment retook HiU 
303 around IS aegwan and fiiund 26 -American soldiers ivho had 
been bound and sprayed ttith burpgun bullets. 

The boys lay packed tighdy, shoulder to shoulder, lying ott 
thor sides, curled like babies sleepina in the sun. Thor feet, 
bloodied and bare, from ivalking ou the rocks, stuck out stiitiy- 
... All had han ds tied behind tbpir backs, some tcitb cord, oth¬ 
ers with regular issue army oommunicatioii wire. Only a fetr or 
the hands were clenched.^ 

It was this atrocity whiem. led General lylacAxthtir to broad¬ 
cast an announcement on August 20, tellina Premier Kim H 
Sung; 1 shall hold you and your commanders criminally ac¬ 
countable under the rules and precedents of Trar.” LeaSets car¬ 
rying the ilacaArthur announcements were dropped while tits 
Firsc Naktong Battle continued to rage. But the enemy’s blows 
gradually grew fain ter, and on August zs, with the strongest 
No.ih Korean drive apparently stopped. coM just 13 miles above 
Taegu, General '^\'alker was able to sav: ‘Taegu is certainly 
saved.” ' “ 

The words were barely out of Walkers mouth before the 
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North Koreans ’ivcre again attacking in prelude to their greatest 
offensive since they had sped soutli from Seoul. 


Chapter Tiuelue 


1 HE Great Naktong Offensive launched by the North Korean 
People’s Army lasted from late August to mid-September. 
It was commanded by General Kim Chaik, who had apparently 
taken over from General Chai Ung Jun after the drive south 
from Seoul began to slow down. Kim had thirteen infantry 
divisions, one annored division and two armored brigades, 
a force fairly evenly divided between Lieutenant General Kim 
Ung’s I Corps still operating in the west, and Lieutenant Gen¬ 
eral Kim Mu Chong’s II Corps still fighting in the east. In all 
there were about gS.ooo men, an increase of lo percent over the 
onginal invasion force. There were also about 50 new T-34 
tanks. But one-third of General Kim Chaik’s army was formed 
of raw recruits, and worse, his decision to pursue the tactics of 
following all the roads to Pusan and fighting whomever he met 
—good enough rvhen all the advantages were North Korean— 
was unwisely made in the face of an enemy now his superior in 
every way. For by the end of August the United Nations force 
commanded by General “Walker had twice as many men as the 
enemy, its tanks outnumbered the enemy’s five to one, its artil¬ 
lery and transport were distinctly superior, and its control of air 
and sea remained unchallenged. 

By September 1, Walker’s ground forces stood at 180,000, of 
which 91,500 were ROKs and the remainder American except 
for 1,500 neivly arrived British soldiers. These men, the first 
non-Americans to join the United Nations command, comprised 
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a battalion oE the Middlesex Regiment which formed the Brit¬ 
ish si^th Infantry Brigade commanded by Brigadier Basil Coad. 
Thus Walker’s ground formations included five ROK divisions, 
four U. S. Army infantry divisions approaching full strength, 
the British Brigade and the much larger Marine Brigade. To 
this were added 34,000 men in the Far Eastern Air Force—in¬ 
cluding 330 Australians—and 36,000 men of the U. S. Nav^il 
Forces, Far East, now grown from its original complement of 14 
ships to more than 150 vessels. Some of these svcrc carriers which 
launched Navy and Marine planes to support '\V'’alker's ground 
troops, or mighty dreadnoughts such as the battleship Missouri. 
The British task force under Admiral Andrews sras also still in 
action. 


Logistically, the Navy and Air Force had given Walker great 
^rvice. An idea of the buildup carried on while the Pusan 
^rimeter held off the enemy may be gained from the record of 
the Red Ball Express, the daily rail and vrater sendee carrying 
supplies from Yokohama to Sasebo to Pusan. The Red Ball Ex¬ 
press began July 23, and was soon able to bring supplies to Ko¬ 
rea m an average of sixty to seventy hours. Its capacity rose 
from 308 tons on August 5 to 949 tons on August 25. 

Among those vital weapons brought to Korea were the me¬ 
dium Sherman and Pershing tanks and one battalion of the big 
fattens, w’hich matched or surpassed the Russian-built T-34S. 
T ^ -^i^gust the dread of enemy armor had v'anished. 

\ were 500 U. S. medium tanks in Korea by the 

for^sco"^t’^' August, together with 30 lights used primarily 


The problem of caring for South Korea’s uprooted civilian 
popu ation was also nearly solved. After widespread screening 
a smiple matter of determining whether or not civilian robes 
covered the uniform and weapons of North Korean soldiers- 
, g^cs ad been moved south from the combat zone to 
tnhv camps which the South Korean government had es- 
SS r ‘h"J""|“Tusan area. The U. S. 25th Infantry 

“Lilians from its sector in mid- 
’ evacuated another 100,000. Slightly 

inducted by the 1st Cavalry Divlion 

Silwv Enemy guerrilla operations fell off con¬ 

siderably, especially after the United Nations troops adopted 
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the custom of shooting anyone in civilian clothes who moved at 
night. 

Meanwhile from 30,000 to 40,000 South Korean young men 
were being fed into the ranks of American units in Korea, under 
a plan officially labeled the Korean Augmentation to the U. S. 
Army, but more popularly known and derided as “the buddy 
system.” Ordered on August 15 by General MacArthur, the 
buddy system was intended to fill the battle-depleted ranks of 
the four U. S. infantry divisions in Korea, as well as the yth 
Division in Japan ivhere Operation Flushout had stripped many 
units of men needed as replacements in Korea. Some young 
South Koreans would also find their way into the 3rd Infantry 
Division, recently ordered to move from the United States to 
Korea. 

The Koreans were recruited by the ROK Army and legally 
belonged to it. They ivere paid and administered by the Re¬ 
public of Korea, although they received American rations and 
equipment. The idea ivas to train them on the spot—in battle, 
if necessary—by pairing them off ivith American "buddies” who 
would teach them the tricks of war. Occasionally the method of 
their recruitment differed not at all from the gunpoint con- 
scnption used by the enemy. Many recruits were merely picked 
up from the streets of Pusan and Taegu. Schoolboys still carried 
their schoolbooks when they arrived in camp, and one recruit 
who had left home to obtain medicine for his wife still had the 
medicine with him ivhen he reached Japan. 

Their performance with the American units varied from oc- 
^sional excellence to a more general grade of fair to poor. Here 
IS one report from an officer in the 25th Division: 

When a fresh batch arrived our First Sergeant ran them 
through a brief schooling on methods of attack, and they were 
ready for us. Recon Company’s ROK contingent ate ivith us (our 
menu plus a huge, steaming plate of rice), but otherwise was a 
force apart. About sixty ROKs were assigfned to each Recon pla¬ 
toon, under the command of an American lieutenant, as support 
for the Recon platoon leader. In other words, each Recon pla¬ 
toon had two U. S. officers; one for the Americans, the other for 
the ROKs. I had the latter job for a few weeks. On some occa¬ 
sions I controlled forces consisting of nearly one hundred ROKs, 
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plus ten or twelve GIs scattered throughout for control. At other 
times I had a fifty-fifty combination. Sometimes the Americans 
predominated. 

It is difficult for me to evaluate the Koreans who augmented 
our ranks. All in all, however, I was not impressed by my charges 
and was happy to see the last of them. Mere recruits, they simply 
had not had time to become soldiers, and I used them for little 
more than cany'ing ammunition and rations. On the occasions I 
had to use them for fighting I spread my GIs around and prayed 
that nothing of consequence would happen. 

My ROKs tvere always hungry, and never did understand that 
the cardboard box of C rations was meant for one day’s subsist¬ 
ence. Often, an hour after doling out the one-box-per-man I 
have heard my interpreter ask me for more “chop-chop." The 
Koreans had already eaten their entire day’s supplyl Invariably 
they fell asleep when on guard, requiring constant checking by 
the Americans. And to make matters worse, most Koreans I have 
observed love to greet the morning sun tvith a song. This habit 
did not always fit into our security plan. 

In one action I had spread my ROKs in a half circle position, 
with GIs posted here and there along the line for control. Late in 
the morning one lone sniper fired at us, and immediately my 
ROKs tvent to pieces. Hysterical, they lay on the ground with 
faces pressed into the eartli, weapons pointed in the general di¬ 
rection of the enemy, firing madly, wasting ammunition, com¬ 
pletely out of hand. There was only one way to straighten out 
the situation, so my GIs and I went from ROK to ROK, kicking 
them and dragging them bodily to where they could see. We 
eventually succeeded in quieting them down, and when tlie en¬ 
emy attacked us later in the day my ROKs held pretty well.^ 

Naturally the fear of these unfortunate men so recently 
dragooned into service would be multiplied by the lack of com¬ 
munications between them and their guardians. It was chiefly 
on this insurmountable rock that the buddy system foundered, 
until It tvas quietly dropped at the end of the year. South Ko¬ 
reans remaining with U. S. units thereafter were used chiefly 
as laborers tvho dug fortifications or carried heavy tveapons and 
supplies, though some were employed as scouts. 

In early September, hotvever, they were still on the lines 
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fighting to hold off that massive onslaught which nearly suc¬ 
ceeded -when their countrymen in the ROK I Corps were sent 
staggering back toward Taegu. 

Although the North Korean offensive was scheduled to begin 
on August 31, the 12th Division in the north jumped the gun 
by four days. This unit had supposedly been “routed” in earlier 
battles. In fact, most of the South Koreans believed that the 
failure of the First Naktong Battle had put the enemy on the de¬ 
fensive. They believed the tvar would be over by Thanksgiving, 
and there had even been a petition from the South Korean 
government to MacArthur asking that the enemy be cleared 
from the southern half of the peninsula in time for the fall rice 
harvest. But the enemy 12th Division struck hard in the early 
morning of August 27, rolling back the ROK 17th Regiment 
and forcing the entire I Corps to withdratv. The enemy gained 
a dozen miles and was poised to cut the lateral Taegu-Pohang 
road. 

General Walker became so concerned that he formed another 
^^erican task force which he placed, together tvith the falter¬ 
ing ROK I Corps, under the command of Major General John 
Coulter. When Coulter took over and ordered the I Corps com¬ 
mand to counterattack immediately, he was refused with the 
remark, “Too many enemy, too many casualties, troops tired.” 
In desperation General Walker issued a special statement to the 
ROK Army saying: “It is my belief that the overextended 
enemy is making his last gasp....” 

Such it turned out to be, but at the time the North Korean 
assault sounded more like a roar to the embattled ROKs. Still, 
they rallied, assisted by the U. S. 27th Wolfhounds whom 
Walker rushed into position behind them. By August 31 the 
northern situation had so improved that Walker ^^'as able to 
move the 27th to the south. It was well that he did, for the area 
around Masan had flamed up in the first of four furious battles, 
2ny one of which could have scored the breakthrough that 
would seal the doom of Taegu, and perhaps even the United 
Nations forces in Korea. 

On this southwestern front around Masan the enemy pushed 
the 25th Division back ivithin 30 miles of Pusan. Here the fight¬ 
ing Avas so fierce that the femous Battle Mountain changed 
hands thirteen times before it finally ended in permanent 
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possession of the United Nations. And even as the southern 
front became inflamed, the North Koreans on the east coast 
tvere once more fighting their way into Pohang, while Yonil 
Airfield beneath it and the eastern corridor to Pusan were again 
menaced. This threat was finally repelled by the combined 
strokes of the U. S. 24th Infantry Division and the ROK II 
Corps, assisted by the close support of Marine and Navy carrier- 
based aircraft and naval gunfire. 

And then from the west came the fiercest blotv of all. Four 
divisions, nearly 30,000 troops, came swarming over the Nak- 
tong to secure a dozen bridgeheads on the east bank. They 
drove deep into the defenses of the U. S. 2nd Infantry Division, 
splitting the Americans in trvo and sweeping past No-Name 
Ridge until they had penetrated as deep as 12 miles. Once more 
Taegu’s rear was threatened at the Miryang rail junction, and 
once again Walker called on the Marine Brigade. The Marines 
made a fighting entry into tlie line, having to battle to reach 
the jump-off point assigned them by Walker. Then they coun¬ 
terattacked and regained lost ground. The 2nd Division rallied, 
and at last the enemy assault fell apart under a series of Marine- 
Army counterstrokes. 

Meanwhile, Taegu was imperiled from still other quarters: 
from the north where the Communists came do^vn the same 
mountain passes they had followed in mid-August, and at a 
thinly defended Naktong sector just southwest of the city. The 
northern drive finally collapsed of exhaustion after the North 
Koreans had rolled back the ROK 1st Division and the U. S. 
ist Cavalry Division to within seven miles of Taegu. The south¬ 
west thrust was parried when Walker put the British 27th 
Brigade into the line. 

These were the four main actions which, with the earlier at¬ 
tack against the ROK I Corps, represented General Kim Chaik’s 
late-summer offensive against the Pusan Perimeter. None, of 
course, was so clearly separated from the other or so plainly 
marked out—not even on the big maps in the Taegu headquar¬ 
ters where Bulldog Walker calmly hung on. It was rather in a 
hundred battles that the Communists were hurled back, with 
Walker only choosing to commit his reserves in those places 
where the enemy had broken through or seemed about to do so. 
Along the Naktong the fighting was especially chaotic: here a 
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ferry crossing svas lost, there a bridgehead sv'as erased; some sec¬ 
tors changed hands repeatedly, others sat out the battle like 
quiet islands in a sea of conflict. Always, tlie United Nations 
forces counted on tlieir air, their heavier artillery—markedly 
m the east %vherc naval gunfire tvas brought to bear—their 
superior armor and die great ads-antage of their interior lines to 
hold off Communist attacks, which, from a tactical point of 
vietv, -were nothing more—nor less—than swarmings. To these 
advantages were added the increasing ralor of General Walk¬ 
er’s American troops and the general’s osm decisive movement 
of his forces witliin his perimeter. 

If the Communist generals had changed tactics the results 
might have been different. They had already erred in July by 
overestimating the extent of American intervention and failing 
to appreciate hots' badly shattered the ROK Army was. They 
missed tlieir chance then by not rushing directly and quickly to 
seize the prize of Pusan. They failed again in August and Sep¬ 
tember by not concentrating their forces. Their piecemeal at¬ 
tacks perfectly fitted the troop-juggling defense forced on Gen¬ 
eral Walker by the intermittent arrival of his reinforcements. 
If the North Koreans had massed at any one point to score a 
breakthrough, they might have forced Walker to give up his 
Naktong line and retreat into a smaller perimeter—might even 
have forced him to evacuate. 

It may well have been that the terrible, ubiquitous American 
air made it impossible for the North Koreans to mass, or that 
this same factor made it necessary for tliem to disperse their 
supply lines. Whatever the reason, they did spread themselves 
thin around the Pusan Perimeter, and as they hung there, beat¬ 
ing in futile fury on the Taegu gate, one of the great strategic 
counterstrokes of history slammed the Seoul door shut behind 
them. 
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Part li 


The Road Back 



Chapter One 


I HE single strolce •^vhich was to reverse the Korean War as 
absolutely as a change in the rvind had been conceived by 
General MacArthur during the first week of disaster. It was then 
that he came to Korea to reconnoiter the battlefront, standing 
on a hill overlooking Seoul rvhile the human debris of defeat 
swirled around him. 

At that moment MacArthur decided upon the delaying ac¬ 
tion which rvould slow the enemy advance and then keep him in 
place while an amphibious operation struck him in the rear and 
destroyed him. 

This, of course, was the plan in broad outline. Upon his re¬ 
turn to Tokyo, MacArtliur ordered his staff to get busy on the 
details: the time and place of invasion, the forces to be used. 

But the North Korean Army kept frustrating these details by 
refusing to sit still for destruction. Early landings by either the 
1st Cavalry Division or the ist Marine Brigade had to be aban¬ 
doned while these two units were fed into the battle to stave off 
MacArthur’s oivn ruin. The need for men in Korea also 
stripped the yth Infantry Division of many of its veterans and 
the attempt to replace them by the buddy system proved a 
feilure. Still, MacArthur held to his vision of the daring surprise 
blow against the extended North Korean supply line. To defend 
by attack appealed to his gambler’s nature. A long, slow, bloody 
slugging match back up the peninsula did not. More, MacAr¬ 
thur was an ardent exponent of amphibious warfare who had 
made masterly use of it during his World War II campaigns. By 
early July MacArthur had decided that he could hurt the enemy 
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most, both psychologically and physically, by landing at Inchon, 
the seaport for Seoul. Any landing to the rear, of course, would 
force the enemy to fight in t^vo places at once. But the one at 
Inchon had other, greater attractions. Inchon itself was the sec¬ 
ond-best port in Korea and it was almost in the heart of the city 
which was the nation’s capital, which possessed the nation’s best 
airport at nearby Kimpo, and which sat astride all the supply 
routes to the North Korean Army in the south. This last Avas 
the overpoAvering consideration, for as MacArthur said later: 

The history of war proves that nine out of ten times an army 
has been destroyed because its supply lines have been cut off. 
Everything the Red Army shoots, and all the additional replen¬ 
ishment he needs, comes through Seoul. 

MacArthur’s plan, in its final form, tvas for the ist Marine 
Division to land at Inchon and capture Seoul, tvhile the yth In¬ 
fantry Division followed the Marines and tvheeled south to 
assume a blocking position. These ground forces, to be knotvn 
as the U. S. X Corps and to operate apart from the Eighth 
Army, were to be commanded by MacArthur’s chief of staff, 
Major General Edward Almond. The naval commander of the 
expedition, to be knotvn as Joint Task Force Seven, would be 
the Seventh Fleet’s Vice-Admiral Arthur Struble. And so, on 
July 10, MacArthur asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to release the 
1st Marine Division to him for this operation. 

The request tvas refused. General Omar Bradley, then chair¬ 
man of the Joint Chiefs, was a well-knoivn opponent of amphib¬ 
ious warfare in general and Marines in particular. In 1949 
told Congress he doubted if large-scale amphibious tvarfare 
would ever again be needed and suggested that most of the big 
ones of the past had been made by the Army, not the Marines. 
Five days after the refusal of his request, MacArthur, tvho had 
not yet divulged his plans for Inchon, sent this message to the 
Joint Chiefs: 

1 strongly request reconsideration of my need for a Marine di¬ 
vision. Its availability is absolutely essential to achieve a decisive 
stroke. If not made available, a much longer and more expensive 
effort both in blood and money will result. I must have the Ma- 
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rine division by September lo. I cinnot too strongly emphasize 
the complete urgency of my request. 

MacArthur’s plea for reconsideration met with a favorable 
reaction. On July jg the call-up of the Marine Reserv'e was au¬ 
thorized by President Truman. It was a cruel blow for many of 
those men who had fought again and again from Guadalcanal to 
Okinawa and had come home to take up peaceful pursuits, re¬ 
maining, meanwhile, in the Marine Reserve. But General 
Clifton Cates, the Marine Corps Commandant, had told the 
Joint Chiefs that it was “impossible" to get the ist Marine Di¬ 
vision up to strength without calling up the Rcserv'es, and thus, 
the next day, orders went out to some 5,000 Americans: "Re¬ 
port to Camp Pendleton for extended active duty.” By August 4 » 
another 29,000 had been recalled, and the Marines were trans¬ 
ferring veterans from the 2nd Marine Division on the East Coast 
to the 1st on the West, while cleaning out embassies and naval 
stations all over the tvorld, going so far afield as the Mediter¬ 
ranean where a battalion of the 6th Marines was redesignated 
3rd Battalion, 7th Marines, and sent steaming toward the Sea 
of Japan and rendezvous with its parent 1st Marine Division. 
On September 15, the date of the Inchon invasion, the 1st Ma¬ 
rine Division, which had stood at 7,789 men on June 30, went 
into battle as a small army of 26,000 well-armed and ivell- 
equipped men, the result, according to Marine Lieutenant 
General Lemuel Shepherd, of "an expansion, augmentation, 
and movement without parallel in American military histor}'." 

This was the Pentagon’s ultimate response to MacArthur’s 
repeated requests for Marines, and it scarcely seems to bear out 
Major General Courtney ^Vhitney’s charge that his chief had 
always to plan his Inchon gamble isdth one hand tied by Gen¬ 
eral Bradley’s preconceived notions’’ on amphibious warfare. 
It was true that Bradley still mistakenly believed waterborne 
as^ult to be outdated, but there were other objections being 
raised to the Inchon landing—many of them by those very Navy 
and Marine officers who were the world’s most experienced com¬ 
manders in this difficult branch of the military art. 

These numerous professional objections svere summarized by 
Lieutenant Commander Arlie Capps, gunfire support officer for 
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Rear Admiral James Doyle, who ^vas to be the Inchon amphib¬ 
ious commander. 

"^Ve drew up a list of every conceivable natural and geo¬ 
graphic handicap,” said Capps, ‘‘and Inchon had ’em all.” 

Admiral Doyle’s communications officer. Commander Mon¬ 
roe Kelly, said: ‘‘Make up a list of amphibious ‘don’ts’ and you 
have an exact description of the Inchon operation. A lot of us 
planners felt that if the Inchon operation worked, tve’d have to 
revTite tlie textbook.” 

Chief among these ‘‘don ts” were the enormous Inchon tides, 
the second highest in the tvorld with an average eg-foot rise and 
fall of tlie sea. Some days the rise and fall measured 36 feet. The 
tide also moved rapidly, and a boat could be stranded on the 
mud flats in as little as ten minutes. The mud itself was another 
problem. Inchon’s numerous harbor islands not only heaped 
the tides high but also broke up wave action. On a windless day 
the surface of the sea rvas as smooth as glass, and so, over the 
centuries, the great unruffled ebb and flotv of the tides had built 
vast mudbanks tvhich ran out from shore as far as 6,000 yards. 
To clear them, landing ships (LSTs) could only approach the 
shore on days rvhen the tide rose a minimum of 29 feet, and 
there rvere only trvo or three days a month tvhen this would hap¬ 
pen in daylight. Thus, as the naval historian Commander Wal¬ 
ter Karig lias said, Inchon ivas “the first time in military history 
that the date of an invasion was dictated by the moon.” Mac- 
Arthur could only choose September 15, October 11 or Novem¬ 
ber 3 for his D-Day. He chose, of course, September 15. 

But, said Admiral Doyle, “Inchon had other objectionable 
features. For example, ive lacked complete information about 
hoiv much and ivhere dredging had been done in the harbor. 
Another obstacle ivas the limited facilities there, even after we 
won it. Its pier and dock space was small, and the harbor wasn t 
big enough ever to make it a real logistics base through ivhich 
■'ve could supply and maintain a big army. The available land¬ 
ing points were spread over a four-mile stretch of the ivater- 
front and consisted for the most part of piers and sea ivalls. So 
%ve had to plan on improving the existing facilities in order that 
unloading could proceed at an acceptable rate. 

“Another major obstacle,” said Lieutenant Commander 
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Capps, "was the very restricted channel and operating space for 
our bombardment ships. They would be forced to stay in the 
channel to avoid grounding in the mud, and because of a three- 
to-five-laiot current, ivould even have to anchor there in order 
to hold their positions. It tvas like operating a ship on a dead¬ 
end street. There w'asn’t enough tum-around room or maneu¬ 
vering space. We felt certam that the Reds ■^^"ere aware of this 
predicament and that our ships would be sitting ducks out there 
in the channel.” 

Major General Oliver Smith, the tall, rvhite-haired scholarly 
Marine who commanded the ist Marine Division, did not like 
Inchon because his troops would be required to land almost in 
the heart of a city over a seawall which could be easily defended. 
Worse, the tides dictated that the landing could not be made 
until 5:30 P.M. Sunset the night of September 15 rvas expected 
at 6:43 P.M., meaning that the Marines w’ould have little more 
than one hour in ivhich to land and fight inland into an Oriental 
city with a population of about 250,000 and through a port 
area rvhere -warehouses and similar buildings might irell be 
fortified to the teeth, and then to reorganize their positions to 
hold o 5 the inevitable enemy counterattack. To this difficulty 
of executing the assault rvas added the Nash’s worries about 
lea-ving landing ships stranded on the mud flats. The Marines 
■would need 3,000 tons of supply to guarantee their fight, and 
by the time these could be unloaded the fast-moving tides would 
have receded, leaving the LSTs high and dry on the mudbanks, 
very much those “large stationary targets” of IVorld Wax II 
notoriety. As the Nav'y planners said, the LSTs would be “help¬ 
lessly vulnerable to enemy fire,” and so eight of them rvere 
calmly tvritten off, although their officers and ships companies 
■were not, of course, informed that their loss "had to be ac¬ 
cepted.” 

The most serious natural obstacle of all was a tiny pyramid 
of land with the fanciful name of Moontip Island, or IkVolmi-do. 
Standing just wKt of Inchon, to which it tsas connected by a 
narrow causetsay, little IVolmi guarded all the approaches to 
the inner harbor. It tsas rvell fortified. More, ^Volmi rose 351 
feet above tvater and -svas tlie highest point of land in the In¬ 
chon area. Its guns could strike at the Marines attempting to 
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stonn tlic port’s sea^valls to the north and south. Wolmi would 
have to be captured to secure tlie flanks o£ both landings, but 
before it could, Wolmi -would also have to be subjected to sev¬ 
eral days of bombardment by air and sea. And this, of course, 
tv’ould forfeit that adt'antage of surprise so necessary to Mac- 
Arthur’s plan. 

Actually, as tlie Inchon invasion plan progressed, it became 
knouTi among Tokyo newsmen as “Operation Common Knowl¬ 
edge.” Unlike the Pacific invasions of World War II launched 
from lonely island bases ■^vhere all plans could be kept secure, 
Inchon was to be staged out of Japan—a country alive ^vith spies 
and Communist sympathizers. One week before the landing a 
North Korean-Japanese spy ringleader named Yoshimatsu hva- 
mura captured, according to U. S. Army accusations, with 
top-secret plans of the invasion in his possession. Nor did high 
officials remain mum. S-yrngman Rliee said, "We are about ready 
to go,” and General Walker, asked when the United Nations 
^vould take the offensive, replied: “In a very short time.” Some 
secrecy may have been obtained by removing the word “In¬ 
chon” from all plans, but there was no doubt that the enemy 
could judge from the massing of the invasion fleet in Japan that 
he %vas about to feel the lash of the American amphibious whip. 
He might not kno^v tvhere, that was all, and thus it was decided 
that although the harbor fortress of Wolmi-do must be knocked 
out by preinvasion bombardment, tlie enemy had to be kept 
guessing by t^vo diversionary air attacks—one to the south at 
Kunsan and another to the north at Chinnampo—while the 
mighty battleship Missouri ^vould batter Samchok directly op¬ 
posite Inchon on the east coast. 

T%vo final tactical objections to Inchon concerned the pos¬ 
sibility of enemy mines in the harbor and the invasion force’s 
apparently complete ignorance of enemy dispositions on shores. 

As Marine intelligence stated it: “Sadly lacking as was informa¬ 
tion on the objective area, more so was that on the enemy in 
the area.” Early reports spoke of only 1,500 to 2,000 North Ko¬ 
rean troops around Inchon. To check them, the Navy sent 
Lieutenant Eugene Clark on a perilous scouting mission 
through the harbor islands. Clark was put ashore the night of 
September 1 on the island of Yonghung-do, thereafter spending 



a hair-raising two weeks fending off enemy attacks at the head 
of his private “army” of Korean civilians. Despite his exploits, 
Clark tvas unable to provide exact figures on enemy strength. 
He did, ho^vever, succeed in measuring the Inchon seatvall and 
in locating the position of 20 of Wolmi-do’s coastal guns. His 
most important contribution was to light the lighthouse on 
Palmi-do the night of September 14 and thus guide die Ameri¬ 
can irarships up Flying Fish Channel into the harbor. 

Strategically, die one big objection to Inchon was: how would 
the Communist Chinese react? By the latter part of August it 
vas already known that the Chinese Reds tvere moving troops 
north. By mid-September the Communist Chinese 66th and 
26th Armies had been shifted from Shanghai to a position 
supporting tivo other armies around Tsingtao due east of Inchon 
across the Yellow Sea, while the 50th and 20th Armies had 
joined the Fourth Field Army (42nd, 40th and 38th Armies) in 
Manchuria at a point north of the Yalu River. As the Chinese 
Communists ivell kneiv, a successful landing at Inchon-Seoul 
would probably mean ruin for the Communist North Korean 
divisions at the Pusan Perimeter. Would the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists sit by and allots’ this to happen, or would they strike the 
American invasion fleet when it was most vulnerable—jammed 
up inside a narroiv harbor? 

These, then, were the outstanding objecdons among the 
myriad raised against the Inchon operation. MacArthur did not 
ignore them; he studied them and weighed Inchon’s drawbacks 
against Inchon’s attractions, deciding that the impossible port 
ivas stUl the only place ivhere he could achieve his purpose of 
destroying the enemy. He held to this almost visionary goal 
ivdth a near-mystical assurance. lyhen the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
themselves came to Tokyo to dissuade him, he was invincible. 

The meeting took place on August 23, ■when General J. Law- 
ton Collins, the Army Chief of Staff, and Admiral Forrest Sher¬ 
man, Chief of Naval Operations, joined the final Inchon confer¬ 
ence at the Dai Ichi Palace. Also present '\\’ere MacArthur; Major 
General Almond, his chief of staff who was to command the 
X Corps; MacArthur’s air commander. General Stratemeyer; 
Lieutenant General Shepherd, commander of Afarines in the 
Pacific; Admirals Joy, Doyle and Struble. The conference be- 
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gan with routine military matters, Doyle’s staff presenting a 
detailed eighty-minute briefing. MacArthur, who was to trans¬ 
form the meeting into one of high drama, sat puffing his corn¬ 
cob pipe, occasionally interrupting one of the speakers to ask a 
question. Then Admiral Doyle arose and said; 

“General, I have not been asked nor have I volunteered my 
opinion about this landing. If I were asked, however, the best I 
can say is that Inchon is not impossible.” 

MacArthur nodded, and General Collins began to present his 
objections. Inchon, he said, Avas too far to the rear of the battle 
to have the effect MacArthur envisioned. To make the landing 
would require the restoration of the Marine Brigade to the ist 
Marine Division, and thus seriously Aveaken General Walker’s 
hard-pressed Pusan Perimeter. It tvould be safer, said General 
Collins, to land at Kunsan about lOo air miles south of Inchon, 
a port Avith fcAver natural obstacles. 

Admiral Sherman seconded the arguments of his colleague 
on the Joint Chiefs, and for the same reason. There Avas a mo¬ 
mentary silence. MacArthur, the master shoAvman, Avas alloAving 
tension to rise in the room, Avaiting for the sound of a shifting 
chair before he began to speak. He did so in a casual, conversa¬ 
tional tone, occasionally jabbing his pipe in the air to underline 
a point, stopping tAvice to refill it, leaning fonvard Avith his el- 
boAvs on his desk, his voice rising to a resonance once or tAvice, 
then turning husky or dropping to a dramatic Avhisper. 

The very arguments made against his plan, said MacArthur, 
Avould ensure its success. “For the enemy commander A\dll 
reason that no one Avould be so brash as to make such an at¬ 
tempt.” He began draAving a lesson from history. General Wolfe 
had succeeded at Quebec, he said, because his men had scaled 
cliffs which the French General Montcalm had considered im¬ 
possible to climb, and the same Avould be true of Inchon’s tides 
and seaAvall. 

Once more, MacArthur emphasized the boldness of his plan, 
hoAV its success Avould capture the Oriental imagination and 
score a great victory for the United Nations. The troops Avho 
landed at Inchon Avould become the anvil on Avhich Walker’s 
troops Avould hammer an enemy forced into retreat by a severed 
supply line. The port of Kunsan, MacArthur continued, Avould 
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not achieve this. Kunsan was safer, but it was not far enough in 
the enemy’s rear. It tvould merely make the North Koreans 
back up a few miles, and it w’ould not cut tlieir supply lines. 

“The amphibious landing is the most powerful tool we 
have,” he said. "To employ it properly, we must strike hard 
and deep into enemy territory.” Inchon, he assured the meet¬ 
ing, would not fail—“and it will save a hundred thousand lives.” 
Turning conversational again, MacArthur reminisced about his 
landings tvith the Na\^ in 'World War II. 

“The Navy has never let me down in the past and I am posi¬ 
tive it will not let me down tliis time. I realize that Inchon is 
a five-thousand-to-one gamble, but I’ll accept it. I am used to 
taking those odds.” He paused dramatically and his voice sank 
to a harsh whisper: “We shall land at Inchon, and I shall crush 
theml” 

Only Admiral Sherman left the conference room uncon¬ 
vinced. The next day he spent another hour and a half with 
MacArthur, and emerged persuaded, saying: “I tvish I had that 
man’s confidence.” Sherman and Collins returned to Washing¬ 
ton, and on August 29 MacArthur received the follotving wire 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 

We concur after reviewing the information brought back by 
General Collins and Admiral Sherman, in making preparations 
and executing a turning movement by amphibious forces on the 
west coast of Korea at Inchon.... 

It seemed that the eloquent and passionate Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur had “sold it” again.* But there w'as one last objection, 
or vacillation as it may have been. In early September, with the 
yth Infantry Division and 1st Marine Division all but embarked, 
but ivith the Great Naktong Offensive of the North Koreans 
seemingly about to hurl the United Nations into the sea, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff asked MacArthur for his estimate “as to 
the feasibility and chance of success of projected operation on 

•At a conference in Pearl Harbor during July, 1944, General MacArthur, hav¬ 
ing persuaded President Roosevelt that the Philippines, not Formosa, offered the 
best invasion route to Japan, is reported to have told an aide: ‘JWe’ve sold iti 
{History of United States Naval Operations in World War II, Vol. XII, icy*®' 
Samuel Eliot Morison (Boston, 1958), fn. p. 10.) 
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planned schedule... This, says General Whitney, was the one 
message which “chilled him to the marroiv of his bones.” But 
MacArthur replied with a cable which, while reiterating his old 
arguments, assured the Joint Chiefs of "no slightest possibility” 
of the loss of the Pusan beachhead, ivhile artfully pointing out 
that in any case it -ivas too late to call the invasion off. Back 
came the message: “Approved.” 

The debate for the gamble had ended in a MacArthur victory, 
and notv it was time to throw the dice. 


Chapter Tiuo 


O N SEPTEMBER 13, with the invasion force of the North 
Korean People’s Army still flailing wildly at the Pusan 
Perimeter, the United Nations struck the final blotvs at Wolmi- 
do which would pull the cork in the Inchon bottle. 

Hotv early the North Koreans became aware of the impend¬ 
ing "deep envelopment” maneuver is not known. Surely, by 
September 13 they knew something was in the offing. Kunsan 
had been under fierce aerial attack since September 9, and three 
days later a ROK raiding party landed there supported by the 
strikes of carrier-based aircraft. In the north, a British task force 
hammered at Chinnampo. On the east coast a sizable U. S. 
bombardment force was prowling the Sea of Japan, with the 
mighty Missouri but one day’s sail from joining the scheduled 
September 14th bombardment of Samchok. 

Wolmi had also been hammered. Since September to, carrier- 
based Marine Corsairs had been dumping thousands of tons of 
napalm fire bombs on the island fort, burning most of its build¬ 
ings to the ground. Invasion could come in Inchon, too, absurd 
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as that might have seemed to many North Korean officers. By 
the morning of September 13 there %vas probably no longer any 
doubt that Inchon tvas the point of attack, for on that date a 
Communist dispatch to Pyongyang was intercepted and decoded. 
It said: 

Ten enemy vessels are approaching Inchon. Many aircraft are 
bombing Wolmi-do. There is every' indication the enemy will 
perform a landing. All units under my command are directed to 
be ready for combat; aU units tvill be stationed in their given posi¬ 
tions so that they may throw back enemy forces when they at¬ 
tempt their landing operation. 

Though the message was signed “Commanding General,” it 
was never discovered tvhere or what he commanded. Othenvise, 
the report was accurate: there were ten ships approaching In¬ 
chon that morning, the gunfire group of Joint Task Seven. They 
were the U. S. cruisers Toledo and Rochester, the British 
cruisers Kenya and Jamaica, and the American destroyers 
Gurke, Henderson, Collett, Swenson, DeHaven and Mansfield— 
all commanded by red-mustachioed Rear Admiral John Hig- 
gins. 

Hig^ns and his staff had worked out a daring plan to deal 
Wolmi her deathblows. They not only accepted the risk of the 
destroyers becoming "sitting ducks” when anchored in daylight 
against the current of narrorv Flying Fish Channel, but turned 
it to their advantage. Being better targets, the destroyers would 
draw the fire of guns so far uncharted by Clark or American 
airmen. Because of this, the oldest destroyers in the Far East—but 
also those manned by the best guimeis—had been chosen. The 
cmisers would give them covering fire from points seven to ten 
miles southwest of Wolmi, for Flying Fish Channel was too 
tricky for such big ships to be risked. If one of them w'as sunk 
in it. Joint Task Force Seven might never get into Inchon Har¬ 
bor. Also, Hi^ins decided to send his destroyers in at low' tide 

both to spot minefields and to allow for the lowest possible 
depression of their guns. 

It 'was a fortunate decision. Sailing warily up Flying Fish 
Channel, the leading Mansfield’s lookouts spotted a string of 
mines half-submerged in low muddy rvater. A round from 
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Giirkc’s 40-inillimeters sent one of them exploding skyrvard in 
a geyser of smoke and ^vater, and. Henderson dropped off to 
destroy three more before the inrushing tide covered the rest. 
The column steamed north, past sampans and junks, approach¬ 
ing blackened, silent IVolmi at 1250 in tlie afternoon, dropping 
anchor and training tlicir guns broadside, rvhile ivhite-robed 
Koreans crou'ded tlie shores of the harbor islands to rvatch the 
battle. 

Bombardment was to begin at 1300, but at five minutes be¬ 
fore that time Lieutenant Arthur White on DcHaven decided he 
couldn’t wait. As his ship came upchannel. White had seen 
enemy soldiers running into a gun pit—and he had the position 
bore-sighted. At five minutes before one. White pushed the 
firing key. DeHaven’s five-inchers belched orange flame and 
smoke, the "Wolmi battery went up in a burst of debris—and the 
battle was on. 

It continued for an hour, witli the American destroyers open¬ 
ing up with great deliberation, hurling their shells into preas¬ 
signed areas. The North Korean guns remained silent for ten 
minutes. Then they returned the fire, on Collett at first, hitting 
her five times and forcing her to shift berths. After that Gurke 
and Swenson were hit, and young Lieutenant David Swenson, 
for ^vhose uncle Swenson had been named, was killed by a frag¬ 
ment from a near miss. But each time a Wolmi gun opened 
up, it marked its own destruction—especially from the eight- 
inchers of Toledo and Rochester or the six-inch shells of Kenya 
and Jamaica, all of tvhich had joined the cannonading. Then, 
with Wolmi all but obscured by smoke and dust, the American 
ships raised anchor and sailed south, having silenced many 
enemy guns at a cost of three ships damaged—one of them to tlie 
point of needing immediate repair—and one man killed and 
eight wounded. 

The next day Admiral Higgins’s gunfire group tvas back, 
battering Wolmi for a solid seventy-five minutes with hardly a 
shot fired in reply. When the ships departed, Wolmi tvas a 
helpless mass of drifting smoke and quivering flame, and then 
the American aircraft resumed bombing. By dusk, Wolmi was 
done—and that night the American armada came creeping up 
Flying Fish Channel. 
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There had been a typhoon scare. For three days the planners 
o£ General MacArthur’s Far Eastern Command had been tensely 
plotting the movement of the 125-mile-an-hour winds known as 
Typhoon Kezia. It seemed certain that the storm and Joint Task 
Force Seven would arrive coincidentally in the Korean Strait. 
But then, on September 13, Typhoon Kezia veered north from 
the east coast of Japan, removing this unanticipated obstacle to 
the invasion. 

Even so, the Sea of Japan was turbulent and angry with the 
winds of a violent backlash when, at about midnight of Sep¬ 
tember 12, General MacArthur secretly boarded his flagship. 
Mount McKinley, and shoved off from Sasebo for Inchon. 
Throughout that night and the following day Joint Task Force 
Seven was buffeted by howling winds and mounting seas as it 
slipped through the Korea Strait follo^ving in tlie ^vake of the 
Marines who were to assault Wolmi-do. These -^vere the men of 
the 3rd Battalion, Fifth Marines, under Lieutenant Colonel 
Robert Taplett. They and their equipment were stowed aboard 
the landing ship dock Fort Marion and the destroyer-transports 
Bass, Diachenko and Wantuch. They had sailed from Pusan on 
September 12 and ^vere escorted north by British and New 
Zealand ships. They uvere well ahead of the bulk of Joint Task 
Force Seven carrying the rest of the Fifth Marines and all of the 
First Marine Regiment—the units which ■would storm the sea- 
■walls at Inchon—^^vhen September 14 da'^vned clear and rela¬ 
tively calm. There ■svas only a brisk ■wind blowing across Korea 
from the east as these two echelons steamed north through the 
Yellow Sea. 

At half-past ttvelve that night, the 3rd Battalion, Fifth Ma¬ 
rines, and their ships had reached Inchon Harbor. Two hours 
later they sailed inside its mouth, follo'sving the long column of 
the gunfire ships, spaced about yoo yards apart as they ^vorked 
their way north through Flying Fish Channel. Then they 
rounding brightly lighted Palmi-do, unaware that the intrepid 
Lieutenant Clark ■was sitting on top of the lighthouse ■wrapped 
in a blanket, shivering, but delighted to see his country’s ships 
approach. One of the Marine officers saw only the anomaly of 
a homing beacon in an enemy harbor, and he grinned and 
cracked: “All the comforts of home.” At five-forty the gunfire 
ships resumed their cannonading and soon Wolmi was again 
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aflame, a perfect target for the rocket ships which ran close in. 
shore near daybreak to hurl 6,400 rockets into the island. Thpn 
ramer-based Corsairs dropped from the skies to strafe thp 
beaches, and at 0627 first wave of Marine landing boats bnrt 
ceased to orbit in the lee of the big ships, had fanned out in 
assault formation—and was roaring into Wolmi. 

The Marines went into Wolmi while white-robed Korean 
civilians ivere scampering out from Inchon onto the mud flats 
there to seek refuge from the anticipated blasting of the sea¬ 
port, as well as to watch the Marines hit the beaches. It was o6ai 
just a minute past schedule, when the first of the landing boats 
grounded up on Wolmi’s northern shore and tlie ramps banged 
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down to disgorge the first of Lieutenant Colonel Taplett’s Ma¬ 
rines. They swept rapidly inland, moving through drifting 
smoke and the heavy smell of powder, meeting almost no re¬ 
sistance at first. Those of Wolmi’s 500 defenders tvho survived 
the bombardment were still too dazed to fight back. In four 
more minutes another tvave of green-clad "yellow-legs,” as the 
North Koreans called the Marines after the leggings they wore, 
had stormed ashore. Ten more minutes and the bargelike util¬ 
ity landing ships had brought in nine tanks—three of them 
equipped ^vith flamethrowers, three others mounting bulldozer 
blades, the remaining trio the normal medium killers. WTien 
one of them rumbled up to a cave and hurled a shell into its 
mouth, some thirty North Koreans stumbled out with up 
raised hands. 

Resistance was generally light, and the Marines received 
their biggest surprise tvhen six North Korean soldiers marched 
a naked comrade toward them, explaining that he t^'as their 
officer whom they had forced to strip and surrender. But not all 
of the enemy were so agreeable. Some fought to the death and 
had to be rooted from their holes in a fight that lasted all morn¬ 
ing. Others jumped into the harbor and tried to stvdm to In¬ 
chon. Forty-seven minutes after the Marines had landed, the 
American flag tvas flying from Wolmi’s highest hill and Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Taplett radioed the fleet: 

WOLMI-DO SECURED 

MacArthur’s great gamble had won. Wolmi had fallen at a 
cost of 20 Marines ^vounded, with about 120 North Koreans 
killed and another 180 captured. Many more North Koreans 
were buried in their holes and an unknoisTi number had 
sneaked into Inchon along the causeway during the night. But 
the harbor fort had been stormed, and even though the major 
part of the operation—the twin assaults on Inchon—was yet to 
take place, "Wolmi’s fall all but guaranteed its success. Through¬ 
out the day, the guns of irvo artillery battalions were trundled 
into place on Wolmi to support the landings to either side of the 
island, while more tanks were brought ashore for movement 
over the causeway into the city. 

So it rvas that Douglas MacArthur was filled with exultation 
when he saw the American flag fluttering over the hill at Wolmi. 
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flung to the breeze from a stick lashed to a shattered tree. See¬ 
ing it, he realized that he was on tlie verge of one of the great 
strategic counterstrokes of all time, and he rose from his deck 
chair on the Mount McKinley to go below to write the message 
to Admiral Struble which said: 

The Navy and tlie Marines have never shovTi more brightly 
tlian this morning. 

That afternoon, at i6<i5, the heaviest bombardment of the 
operation struck at Inchon in preparation for the evening land¬ 
ings. Cruisers, destroyers, rocket ships and airplanes massed 
their bombs and missiles. The bigger ships fired at knovm gun 
positions, or attempted to knock holes in the thick gray sea- 
■wall girdling the harbor at heights up to 15 feet, hoping 
thereby to provide entry for the Marines. Many of the carrier- 
based airplanes tvent ranging far afield to destroy reinforce¬ 
ments and supplies which the North Koreans were belatedly 
rushing to the beleaguered port city. By that time, the North 
Koreans knew beyond doubt that the impossible landing was 
being attempted, and that Wolmi had been but the vital pre¬ 
liminary. They were in position, ready to resist, when, at 1730, 
the bombardment lifted and the Marines attacked two beaches 
simultaneously. 

To the left or north of Wolmi was Red Beach, actually 1,000 
feet of seawall designated as a "beach” or landing place. The 
Marines chosen to assault it carried hooked scaling ladders with 
them in amtracks. These men formed the two battalions of the 
Fifth Marines led by Lieutenant Colonel Murray, the man who 
had commanded at Masan and No-Name Ridge. When they 
reached the seaivall, its top was still four feet above the prows 
of their boats. Some of the ladders caught and Marines ivent 
scrambling up them to vanish in the smoke. The hooks of 
others ivere too small, and the men either threiv their buddies 
up-and-over bodily or went leapfrogging into battle. But the first 
ivave landed without being fired at. It was the second and third 
waves, as well as the LSTs then waddling shoreward, which be¬ 
gan to receive fire. One of the LSTs plowed into the seawall at 
a speed of six knots, the impact shattering the wall sufficiently 
so that, when the LST’s bow doors swung open, bulldozers 
could clank off and begin covering slit trenches from which 



enemy rifle fire came. Unloading continued ivliile the Fifth 
Marines stormed the hilltop cemetery which the Communists 
had fortified, thus ending Cemetery Hill’s threat to the land¬ 
ing of the remaining waves. 

On the right or south of Wolmi ivas Blue Beach, again ac¬ 
tually a portion of the sea^vall, and against this went the First 
Marine Regiment, commanded by the celebrated Colonel Lewis 
(“Chesty”) Puller, the most decorated man in Marine history. 
Here fifteen waves of amtracks and am tanks, as well as six 
waves of landing boats, brought the men ashore—and the dy¬ 
namiting of entry points ivhich followed nearly took the lives 
of the commanders of X Corps and Joint Task Force Seven. 

Early in the afternoon Vice-Admiral Struble had brought his 
barge alongside Mount McKinley to take Major General Al¬ 
mond aboard. He wanted Almond, who had no amphibious 
experience, to observe the complications of a seaborne assault. 
As Puller’s second and third waves began landing at Blue 
Beach, Struble’s barge approached the seaivall and an angry 
Marine sergeant belloived: "Boat there! Get the hell out of 
here!” Struble called to the coxsivain, who quickly took the 
admiral and the general out of range of the sergeant’s charge, 
i\'hich shortly exploded and tore a hole in the rvall. So the Blue 
Beach invasion continued, a 24-inch searchlight providing 
ibility in the gloom of gathering dusk and drifting smoke. Soon 
it was dark, but the Marines continued to press inland. 

The anticipated nocturnal counterattack in force did not ma¬ 
terialize, although the men on Blue Beach still had difBculty 
cleaning out enemy-infested warehouses, and the next day the 
Marines on both fronts farmed out in advancing arcs. General 
Smith came ashore that afternoon to take command, and ROK 
Marines began mopping up in bypassed Inchon streets. On Sep¬ 
tember ly the Marines annihilated a force of 200 North Koreans 
with five tanks in a battle six miles southeast of Inchon, and 
also captured Kimpo Airfield. That same day, elements of the 
yth Infantry Division began an unimpeded landing, while ev- 
eryrvhere supplies and heavier weapons poured into the cap¬ 
tured port. What Fleet Admiral William (“Bull”) Habey 
hailed as “the most masterly and audacious strategic stroke m 
all history” had by then passed into history. The Americans 
rvere safely ashore in force and it remained now for them to 


cut tlie enemy’s supply line by capturing Seoul, and to move 
sou tit of the city to block off his escape routes from Pusan. 

United Nations jubilation over the daring blotv struck at 
Indion might have been complete, but for the earlier fiasco of 
a South Korean landing on the east coast, plus the momentary 
doubts caused by the enemy’s feilure to relax his pressure on 
Pusan. This last concern, however, would be dissipated by the 
North Korean collapse beginning in the third tveek of Sep¬ 
tember—but the af&iir at Changsa-dong tvas a failure from the 
start. 

It rvas conceived by the ROK Army, tvhich hoped to relieve 
enemy pressure on Pohang by landing at Changsa-dong ten 
miles to the north. To this end LST 667 manned by South 
Koreans took 800 men of the Mir^’ang Guerrilla Battalion to 
Changsa. The guerrillas were equipped with captured Rus¬ 
sian rifles for which they had 50 rounds each. They had no food. 
And they were to land at places which had not been recon- 
noitered, moving from the landing points to cut off the Com¬ 
munist supply lines by blowing bridges and blocking roads 
while the ROK 3rd Division attacked north from Pohang. 

On September 14, the day Missouri arrived off the east coast 
to join Helena, three destroyers and a minesweeper in batter¬ 
ing the port of Samchok, LST 667 stood off Changsa. It ^vas 
broad daylight, rather than daivn as had been planned, and 
when the skipper decided to land over rocky surf one mile 
south of an enemy camp, his stern anchor parted and his ship 
was driven over the rocks. A hole was tom in her belly and then 
the wind took her, spun her around and broached her. The 
guerrillas tvaded ashore and were immediately attacked by 
North Koreans. 

The outcome of Changsa-dong rvas that the U. S. Navy had 
to interrupt hammering the east coast Communists and rush to 
the rescue. Naval gunfire drew a protective ring around the hap¬ 
less Miryang guerrillas until 725 of them—including 110 
rvounded—were pulled out of the trap and brought through 
tvind and high surf to LST 665. Thirty-nine of them had been 
killed, while thirty-two others flatly refused to come off the 
beach and risk the balsa-raft passage which had already resulted 
in ten drotvnings. That happened on September 18, just as the 
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Missouri’s guns preceded the South Korean 3rd Di%'isions 
charge into Pohang at the start o£ the northern drive tvhich 
earned the men o£ the 3rd the nickname o£ “The Rambling 
ROKs.” 

On the night of September 17 [reported Lieutenant Colonel 
Rollins Emmerich, senior American ofiBcer ivith the 3rd] I de¬ 
cided to ask the Navy to shell the north bank of the Hyong San 
River, strongly held by many North Koreans. Until sve got across 
that stream, and onto the coastal road, the division couldn t 
move. Accordingly, I radioed out to the fleet for some destrucUve 
and harassing fire. My radio operator. Corporal Leslie Dom, ad¬ 
dressed die message for gunfire support to the cruiser Helena hut 
someone interrupted on the circuit and called me: 

"Hello Cliffdweller, this is Battle Ax. We will take that mis¬ 
sion.” It was the Big Mol 

The next day I accompanied the naval shore fire party to the 
south bank of the river, where our forces were waiting to cross 
over. We all found ourselves a deep hole, and then called for the 
Missouri to commence fixe. I'll never forget that first round—it 
really shook the countryside, and it landed 2,000 yards away. 

Soon the Missouri was dropping her large shells right on the 
shore, only 300 yards from our spotting position. It was really de¬ 
moralizing to those Red troops. We practically waded across that 
river standing up... .1 

So the Rambling ROKs took o£[, driving the enemy 5 ^ 
Division ahead of them in disorder, beginning the long spec¬ 
tacular dash w'hich w^ould carry past the 38th Parallel. Beloiv ^d 
west of them, the North Korean People’s Army ivas beginning 
to fall apart. 

On September 16 the Eighth Army began its offensive from 
the Pusan Perimeter. Except for successes scored by the 2nd 
Division in the Naktong Bulge, there tvere feiv gains. 'The enemy 
seemed to be holding firm. The next day came the good nen^ 
of the ROK advance into Pohang to add to the 2nd Division s 
continued success, but otherwise the enemy still held fast. 

That afternoon, an uneasy MacArthur began toying tvith th^ 
idea of a second landing at Kunsan. An alternative plan to this 
effect had already been draivn up. Under it, one ROK and two 
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U. S. divisions would be put ashore at Kunsan on October 15. 
The mere fact that MacArdiur considered the operation indi¬ 
cated tliat tite United Nations Commander had begun to doubt 
the ability of tlie Eighth Army to break out of Pusan, and this, 
of course, meant that his faith in his deep envelopment had 
been shaken. And so, on September 16, with tite Marines plung¬ 
ing totvard Seoul and congratulations pouring in from alLover 
the tvorld. General MacArthur called Rear Admiral Doyle to his 
cabin on the Mount McKinley and directed him to begin plan¬ 
ning the Kunsan landing. In a few more hours, however, there 
was good netvs from Pusan. Major General Leven Allen, Walk¬ 
er’s chief of staff, telephoned Major General Doyle Hickey, 
MacArthur’s acting chief in Tokyo, and said: "Things down 
here are ripe for something to break. We haven’t had a single 
counterattack all day.” 

Now MacArthur began to debate whether he should pull 
those three divisions out of Walker’s force or let them remain 
at Pusan in hopes of eventual enemy collapse. Signs of that cave- 
in began to multiply the next day, the 19th, with the capture of 
Waegwan by the 5th Regimental Combat Team and ROK 
penetrations in the central mountains. That night, the North 
Korean 6tli and yth Divisions—those Communist units farthest 
south from home base—began withdrawing north. And the fol¬ 
lowing day. General Allen gave General Hickey this cautious 
report: "We have not had any definite break yet. They are 
softening but still no definite indication of any break which we 
could turn into a pursuit.” 

It was still touch-and-go, with MacArthur undecided be¬ 
tween continuing the pressure in the south and settling for the 
Kunsan landing the following month, thereby giving the enemy 
time to divert a few divisions north to defend Seoul while 
making a general orderly withdrawal across the peninsula. But 
then on September 21 it became plain to Generals Walker and 
Allen that the enemy collapse was at hand, for the chief of staff 
of the enemy 13 th Division had surrendered and given them 
great news. 

Early that morning Senior Colonel Lee Hak Ku had come 
upon two sleeping soldiers of the 8th Cavalry Regiment on the 
roadside four miles south of Tabu-dong. He shook them gently, 
woke them, and told them he wanted to give up. Interrogation 
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o£ Colonel Lee brought out the fact that the North Korean II 
Corps had ordered its divisions to assume the defensive Sep¬ 
tember 17. More, the 13th Division knew nothing of the Inchon 
landing, thus suggesting that the enemy was afraid to let the 
men encircling Pusan know of the Americans to their rear—and 
that, of course, meant that the morale of the enemy soldiers 
was lotv. 

On September 22 a discussion ben\'een MacArthur and 
Walker produced the decision to scrap the Kunsan plan in favor 
of continuing tlie Pusan breakout. There was no doubt noiv 
that the enemy had collapsed, and that same day General 
Walker issued this order: 

Enemy resistance has deteriorated along the Eighth Army 
front permitting the assumption of a general offensive from pres¬ 
ent positions. In vieiv of this situation it is mandatory that all 
efforts he directed toward the destruction of the enemy by ef¬ 
fecting deep penetrations, fully exploiting enemy ts'eaknesses, 
and through the conduct of enveloping or encirch'ng maneuver 
[to] get astride enemy lines of withdrawal to cut his attempted 
retreat and destroy him. 

It tvas an order for pursuit. The very fact that General 
Walker had also told his commanders to advance w’ithout regard 
for their flank security tvas an indication of hotv complete he 
considered the enemy collapse to be. And he was right. 

By mid-September the morale of the North Korean People s 
Army had reached its nadir. Both the August and September 
offensives had failed to make good the boasts of Premier Kim H 
Sung, and on September 8 the army lost its most able leader 
when an exploding land mine killed Lieutenant General Kang 
Kon. General Kang had been General Kim Chaik’s chief of staff 
and he was the North Korean commander whom MacArthur 
and "Walker most respected.* 

Only 30 percent of the North Korean soldiers who had 
crossed the 38th Parallel on June 25 remained in action by 

•ttTiether or not his death had any great or immediate effect on the North 
Koran cause is sirtnally impossible to say, though some American commanded 
behes’e that it did. At any rate, the force which Kang had done so much to bold 
together began to come apart about a week af te r h?5 death. 
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September 15, and the forcibly drafted South Koreans were 
showing little interest in fighting for their northern brethren. 
Many of the North Korean veterans had begun to kill men ivho 
refused to advance or u'ho tried to desert, but even these indoc¬ 
trinated Communists themselves could not refrain from grum¬ 
bling about the scarcity of food or tlie Avretched state of cloth¬ 
ing, arms and equipment. By mid-September the 70,000 combat 
troops opposing General Walker’s combat force of 140,000 men 
iv-ere sers'ed by perhaps 50 percent of the tanks and heavy 
■weapons they needed. IvIacArthur’s estimate of ivhat happened 
to an army at tlie end of a long supply line ivas proven correct, 
and his faith in ■vvliat happened to it ivhen it ■Jvas put to rout 
was borne out with grim exactitude during the last ten days of 
September. 

By the end of tlie month the North Korean Army was shat¬ 
tered and fleeing north with little semblance of order. Some of 
the enemy’s thirteen divisions simply disappeared. Their men 
were spread all over the South Korean countryside in disor¬ 
ganized and demoralized small parties. All of the escape routes 
ivere in United Nations hands, the sea was hostile to them and 
the sky roared -^vith the motors of planes that spat death at them 
or shoivered them -is'ith fire bombs. The roads, rice paddies and 
ditches of South Korea became littered ivith abandoned enemy 
tanks, guns and vehicles. Wliolesale surrenders became com¬ 
monplace and the haul of prisoners would eventually be counted 
in the tens of thousands. Some of the fleeing enemy soldiers 
took refuge in the wild Chiri Mountains, there forming guer¬ 
rilla bands ■which tvould harass the United Nations rear in the 
coming months, but most of them drifted north toward their 
homeland—leaving behind them a South Korea wasted by war 
and dotted with Ae mass graves of thousands of murdered in¬ 
nocents. 

Hardly a city which the pursuing United Nations soldiers en¬ 
tered failed to produce evidence of Communist “liberation” 
techniques. Only hours seemed to separate the pistol shots of 
the North Koreans, hurrying to liquidate their rivals before 
they fled, and the arrival of the vanguards of the pursuit. At 
Sachon the North Koreans burned the jail and the 280 South 
Korean police, government officials and landowners who were 
inside it. At Anui, at Mokpo, at Kongju, and at Hamyang and 
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Chonju, United Nations soldiers uncovered trenches stuffed 
with the bodies of hundreds of executed civilians, many of them 
women and children. Near Taejon airstrip 500 ROK soldiers 
lay with their hands bound behind their backs and bullet holes 
in their brains. Between September 24 and October 4, in and 
around Taejon, the remains of an estimated 5,000 to 7,000 
murdered civilians were uncovered, together with those of 
seventeen ROK soldiers and at least forty American soldiers. 
Most of them had been executed between September 23 and 
September 26, tvhen the Communists speeded the destruction 
of their prisoners by marching them in groups of 100 and 200 
to previously dug graves where they rvere killed. The job was 
finished before United Nations troops came up the old retreat 
road from Yongdong and recaptured Taejon. Only two Ameri¬ 
can soldiers, one ROK and three civilians escaped the slaugh¬ 
ter, all by feigning death and allowing themselves to be buried 
alive. These, then, were the sights seen during just one of the 
advances north—a march unfortunately marred by one of the 
tragic mistakes of the -jvar. 

The error involved an aerial strike delivered by American 
Mustangs against the Argyll Battalion of the British 27th Bri¬ 
gade, then attached to the U. S. 24th Infantry Division. On 
September 22, after the brigade’s Middlesex Battalion had 
stormed Plum Pudding Hill to the right of the road at a point 
three miles below Songju, the Argyll Battalion led by Major 
Kenneth Muir was ordered to take another height standing to 
the left of the road. This was Hill 282, and the Argylls began 
climbing it just before da'wn of September 23. An hour later the 
British soldiers surprised an enemy force at breakfast and cap¬ 
tured the crest of Hill 282. But this position was in turn dom¬ 
inated by enemy-held Hill 388 about a mile to the soutfavost 
across a connecting saddle of land. Soon enemy troops began 
moving over that saddle against Hill 282, supported, mean¬ 
while, by artillery and mortar fire. The Argylls had no support- 
ing fire, for American artillery had been unaccountably iwth- 
drasvn and no tanks could reach them over the rugged terrain. 
So Major Muir requested aerial support. At about noon, three 
Mustangs appeared overhead and began circling rvhile waiting 
for the British to mark their o^vn position with white panels. 
This was done, but then the enemy also put out white panels, 
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confusing the Mustang pilots and tricking them into attacking 
the tvrong hill. 

Tanks of napalm fell on the Argylls and their position was 
engulfed in orange flame. The survivors came plunging dotvn 
the slopes to escape the burning napalm, but Muir, perceiving 
that the crest of the hill was still held by a small party of 
tvounded men, turned the survivors around and led them back 
up. As he reached the hilltop, Muir was mortally wounded by 
a burst of enemy fire. He w'as carried belotv, votring with his 
last tvords that the enemy “will never get the Argylls off this 
ridge.” But the situation ivas hopeless, and Major A. I. Gordon- 
Ingram, who succeeded Muir in command there, eventually 
was forced to evacuate. In all, the Argyll battalion suffered 89 
casualties, of tvhich some 60 tvere the result of the mistaken air 
strike. The ne.vt day Songju fell to the U. S. 19th Infantry and 
scouts from that regiment entered Taejon on September 28. 

Along the west-central route of the United Nations advance, 
meantvhile, the most spectacular dash of the breakout tvas made 
by an armored force drawn from the 1st Cavalry Division and 
led by Lieutenant Colonel James Lynch. In three days. Task 
Force Lynch sped 105 miles north from Poun to make juncture 
with soldiers of the yth Infantry Division just below Suwon. It 
had taken the attacking North Korean 2nd Division about a 
month to travel the same distance during the Communist in¬ 
vasion, and this, if anything, was a measure of hotv completely 
the fortunes of irar had been reversed. Eleven days after the 
Marines had landed at Inchon, four days after Walker had is¬ 
sued orders for the pursuit, the Eighth Army and X Corps had 
effected the juncture which symbolized the destruction of the 
enemy army in South Korea. General MacArthur could contain 
his jubilation no longer. That same day, as though to tidy 
everything up ivith a single communique, the United Nations 
commander announced the dramatic meeting at Smvon and 
added: "Seoul, the capital of the Republic of Korea, is again in 
friendly hands.” 

But the capital had not fallen and the fiercest fight of the war 
ivas being fought over its burning, barricaded streets. 

In the pitched battle for Seoul, in the slaughter of thousands 
of civilians who had remained in the city, in the death of hun- 
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dreds of Marines who fought for it, in the destruction of 65 per¬ 
cent of the city itself, there can already be perceived the glim¬ 
merings of that giddy MacArthur optimism, that passion for the 
bold stroke, or at least the announcement of it, which was to 
bring the United Nations army so close to disaster in ttvo more 
months. That state of mind was shared by MacArthur’s former 
chief of staff. Major General Edward Almond, the man who 
now commanded the X Corps. 

On September 25, the day the Marines began assaulting Seoul, 
General Almond announced its capture. Like his chief, who fol- 
lotved suit the next day, Almond made no mention thereafter 
of the fighting which continued until September 28. More, Al¬ 
mond either rejected or did not consider the possibility of sur¬ 
rounding Seoul, of cutting the roads to the northwest, north and 
northeast and forcing the capitulation of its garrison. This 
■^vould have been a slo^ver process, and would probably have 
reduced the psychological effect which bold and sudden vic¬ 
tory, as MacArthur often said, could produce upon the Oriental 
mind. Whatever the reason, Almond’s decision to attack vigor¬ 
ously produced the holocaust through ■which the 1st Marine 
Division had to pass. 

It was this division, and especially Colonel Puller’s First 
Marines, whicli bore the brunt of the Seoul fighting in the bar¬ 
ricaded center of the city. 

Here most of the intersections were barred by chest-high bar¬ 
ricades made of rice and fiber bags filled with dirt. Enemy 
soldiers fired antitank and machine guns from behind tliero, 
while surrounding buildings held tlie riflemen ivho protected 
the men at the barricades from enemy attack. Ahead of the bar¬ 
ricades were numerous antitank mines. 

The Marines moved against these obstacles methodically- 
Their advance was preceded by the rocketing and strafing of 
Na\'y and Marine fighters; then mortars and small arms should 
lay down a protective fire while engineers cra'wled fo^^’a^d to 
detonate or disarm the land mines; and finally tanks would 
rumble forward to knock out the machine guns and antitank 
guns and perhaps butt down the barricade. Sometimes a flame¬ 
throwing tank would bum down the position. Riflemen, mean¬ 
while, came after the tanks to give them protection, cleaning 



out snipers and making certain no suicider t\'ith satchel charge 
or Molotov cocktail got As'itirin throtving range of the tanks. 
What happened during the night battles, especially rvhat hap¬ 
pened to Seoul and its people, has been movingly described by 
the United Press tvar correspondent, Rutherford Poats: 

I followed tlie First Marines through the smoldering rubble of 
central Seoul the day after its premature "liberation." The last 
desperate Communist counterattack had been hurled back dur¬ 
ing an eerie 2 A.^r. battle of tanks firing at point blank range, 
American artillery crashing less than a dty block ahead of Ma¬ 
rine lines, the echoed and re-echoed rattle of machine guns—all 
against die background of flaming buildings and darting shad¬ 
ows. 

Now it iras almost quiet. The angry chatter of a machine gun 
up ahead now and dien punctuated the long pauses between 
mortar and artillery strikes. But on this street comer was con¬ 
densed the full horror of war, stripped of the vital cliallenge and 
excitement which make it bearable to the men ■who must fight 
wars. 

Telephone and power lines festooned the streets or hung from 
shattered poles wliich resembled grotesque Christmas trees. Blu¬ 
ish smoke curled from the comer of a clapboard shack—the only 
building even partially spared destruction along die left side of 
the street. A young woman poked among a pile of roof tiles and 
charred umbers for her possessions, or perhaps for her child. A 
lump of flesh and bones in a mustard-colored Communist uni¬ 
form sprawled across the curb up ahead, and the white-robed 
body of an old man lay on a rice-straw mat nearer the street cor¬ 
ner. Marine ammunition and mess trucks churned the plaster 
and adobe mbble into dust as they shuttled back and forth from 
the front, six blocks north. Southbound ambulance jeeps, almost 
always fully loaded with four stretclier cases on their racks, told 
the story of the pre-dawn battle. 

A tiny figure wrapped in a Marine’s wool shirt stumbled down 
the street. Her face, arms, and legs were burned and almost eaten 
away by the fragments of an American white phosphorous artil¬ 
lery shell. She was blind, but somehow alive. She was about the 
size of my little girl. Three other Korean children, luckier than 



she, watched as the child reached the curbing, stumbled, and 
trvice failed to climb up on the sidet\-alk. The kids laughed * 

It rras in this agony of citnlian suffering and soldierly tras'ail 
that the last Communist attempt to hold Seoul v.-as crushed. On 
September 26, the ROK 17th Division advanced totrard the 
eastern edge of the city, while the 32nd Infantry of the U. S. 
yth Dhdsion attacked the southeast section. The Marines, mean¬ 
while, maintained the pressure. The next day, resistance col¬ 
lapsed, and by September 28, Seoul had truly fallen. 

On September 29, General MacArthur flew to Kimpo Airfield 
to make dramatic restoration of the Korean capital to President 
Syngman Rhee. There rvere Marines guarding the new pontoon 
bridge the Army engineers had thrown over the Han, as well as 
the streets, as ^facAxthur’s sedan flying the five stars of an 
American general of the Army drove toivard Government 
House, passing through a desolation of rubble and half-eaten 
buildings and unburied dead. Even Government House iras 
largely gutted by fire, although the legislative chamber had 
escaped ndth only a broken skylight. Splinters of glass fell from 
it irhile MacAithur stood in the presence of Syngman Rhee, 
members of the United Nations Commission, Republic of Ko¬ 
rea officials and his oivn toj>-ranking officers to say, ivith visible 
emotion; 

By the grace of a merciful Prosadence our forces fighting 
under the standard of that greatest hope and inspiration of 
mankind, the United Nations, have liberated this ancient capi¬ 
tal of Korea. It has been freed from the despotism of Com¬ 
munist rule and its citizens once more have the opporttmity for 
that immutable concept of life which holds invincibly to the 
primacy of indi'vidual liberty and personal dignity... 

MacArthur then asked the assembly to recite the Lords 
Prayer vrith him, after •which he turned to Rhee and said: “^fr- 
President, my oflicers and I rsdll non* resume our military dudes 
and leave you and your gos'emment to the discharge of the civil 
responsibility.” 

The aged president seized MacArthuf’s hand. ‘^Ve admire 
you, he said, tears filling his eyes. “\Ve love you as the savior 
of our race.” Turning to his audience, he stretched out bis 
hands, opening and closing th em, departing from the speech he 


had prepared for the occasion to speak directly to the American 
soldiers before him. "Hotv can I ever explain to you my otvn 
undying gratitude and that of the Korean people?” 

The ceremony ended and MacArtliur drove back to Kimpo 
for the return flight to Tokyo. From all over the tvorld came 
messages of congratulations. President Truman cabled: "Few 
operations in military history can match either the delaying ac¬ 
tion where you traded space for time in ■which to build up your 
forces or the brilliant maneuver which has now resulted in the 
liberation of Seoul.” The Joint Chiefs of Staff said: "We re¬ 
main completely confident that the great task entrusted to you 
by the United Nations tsdll be carried to a successful con¬ 
clusion.” 

In a few more days the last of the enemy units in South Korea 
were destroyed at Uijongbu. It had taken only ninety days to 
restore the status quo ante bellum. The Communist challenge 
had been hurled back rvith stunning speed. Unfortunately, hoiv- 
ever, the very brilliance of MacArthur’s victory blinded both 
him and the United Nations to the feet that Communist China 
was not bluffing when, on September 30, Foreign Minister Chou 
En-lai announced: "The Chinese people absolutely will not tol¬ 
erate foreign aggression, nor will they supinely tolerate seeing 
their neighbors savagely invaded by the imperialists.” 

By that date General MacArthur had already received a di¬ 
rective from the Joint Chiefs authorizing movement north of 
the 38th Parallel to carry out “destruction of the North Korean 
Armed Forces.” By then many of the ROK troops had already 
crossed the border and President Syngman Rhee had said: 
“Where is the 38th Parallel? ... It is nonexistent. I am going 
all tlie way to the Yalu, and the United Nations can’t stop me.” 
By then, too, all the Russian maneuvers to prevent the UN from 
crossing the Parallel had failed or were obviously doomed to 
failure. Formal approval of the invasion already begun was only 
a Aveek arvay. 

The Avorld norv knorvs that the United States—Avhich called 
the tune in the United Nations—not only failed to unify Korea 
by force but rvas nearly driven out of Korea as a consequence 
of the attempt. Just as the free rvorld had intervened to prevent 
the Communists from conquering the peninsula, the Commu¬ 
nist Chinese tvere noiv preparing to halt the United Nations 
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advance. Just as the Communists had not believed the free 
world would fight, now the free world believed the Chinese 
Communists would not. 

Why this was so must now be examined. 


Chapter Three 


B y mid-august of 1950 there ivas still no indication that 
the People’s Republic of China—as Communist China is 
oificially knorra—intended to intervene in the Korean War. 

On August 11a “comfort mission” from Peiping arrived m 
the North Korean capital at Pyongyang, and nvo days later the 
first Communist Chinese ambassador to Korea presented his 
credentials there. But the exchange of greetings tvas neither 
unusual nor lavish. Pyongyang propaganda celebrating North 
Korea’s fifth anniversary spoke of gratitude for Russian aid. 
“Our friendship with the Soviet people is one of the guarantees 
for victory in the rvar.” Peiping, it seemed then, tvas vasdy 
more concerned rvith “liberation” of Formosa. 

All the talk about Korea from the Communist camp in early 
August was made by Jacob Malik, who had returned to tlie 
United Nations Security Council to take up the presidency ro¬ 
tated to his nation. Malik ruled proceedings from January to 
July “illegal” because tliey had been carried out in the “unlaw¬ 
ful” presence of Nationalist China. Then he proceeded to dis¬ 
cuss Korean matters in the continued presence of the Nationa - 
ist Chinese delegate, T. F. Tsiang. The contradiction did not 
seem to bother him, nor did the barbed allusions to it 
by U. S. Ambassador Austin and the United Kingdom's Sir 
Gladu^yu Jebb. Malik had come back to bluster, to deliver 
propaganda tirades about “tlie Anglo-American imperialist 
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bloc and its aggressive policy in Korea,” as well as to gain sup¬ 
port from neutral India while perhaps isolating the United 
States from a fetv of her United Nations allies. 

On August 4, Malik introduced a resolution tvhich, in its fivo 
main points, proposed that the "internal civil war” in Korea 
be ended by withdrawal of "all foreign troops” from the penin¬ 
sula and that delegates from Communist China as well as "rep¬ 
resentatives of the Korean people” be invited to the United 
Nations to discuss the Korean question. Malik’s proposal seemed 
conciliatory because it did not employ the usual epitliets, such 
as "Syngman Rhee bandit” in alluding to the rival government 
in Korea. A tveek later England’s Jebb called on the North 
Koreans "to go back tvhence they came” ivhile seeming to sug¬ 
gest that the status quo could be restored by negotiations. 
This idea was seconded by Sir Senegal Rau, the Indian delegate, 
tvho proposed that a committee of nonpermanent Council 
members consider the Korean problem after the North Koreans 
tvithdretv. Still, there tvas no word from Communist China. On 
August 17, U. S. Ambassador Austin made the statement which 
tvas to provoke quick tvords from Peiping. Austin said: 

The Security Council and the General Assembly have built al¬ 
ready a firm base for any future action which might be decided 
upon to fulfill the objectives for \vhich tlie United Nations is 
noiv fighting. The Security Council has set as its first objective 
the end of the breach of the peace. This objective must be pur¬ 
sued in such a manner that no opportunity is provided for an¬ 
other attempt at invasion.... The United Nations must see that 
the people of Korea attain complete individual and political 
freedom. . . . Shall only a part of this country be assured this 
freedom? I think not. . . . The General Assembly has decided 
tliat fair and free elections should be held throughout the whole 
of the Korean peninsula.... 

The United Nations ought to have free and unhampered ac¬ 
cess to and full freedom to travel within all parts of Korea. . . . 
We are waiting, and while we wait the strength of the United 
Nations increases. 

Austin’s statement doomed all hope of compromise. It spelled 
out the American intention to break out of the Pusan Perimeter 
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and pursue the North Korean Army so that “no opportunity is 
provided for another attempt at invasion.” The ivhole of the 
Korean peninsula was to be unified by “fair and free elec¬ 
tions.” Three days after the enunciation of this policy, the first 
sign of Peiping’s shift of interest from Formosa to Korea rvas 
received at the United Nations. On August 20 Foreign Minister 
Chou En-lai sent the UN his first cable in six weeks, which said. 
“Korea is China’s neighbor. The Chinese people cannot but be 
concerned about solution of the Korean question.” Chou also 
demanded that Peiping be present in the Security Counci 
ivhen Korean matters were discussed. Trvo days later Mali 
warned; “Any continuation of the Korean War will lead inev¬ 
itably to a widening of the conflict with consequences, the re 
sponsibility for which will lie with the United States and its 
Security Council delegation.” 

"What did all these words mean? Probably that the streng 
of the Pusan Perimeter was now clear to Soviet Russia and that 
a neiv phase of action in Korea was being formulated, 
China being taken in as Stalin’s reluctant partner. Since e 
war began on June 25, Communist China had sent the UN just 
tivo messages on Korea, and both of these seemed infinite y 
more concerned ivith the presence of the U. S. Seventh Fleet in 
the Strait of Formosa. But after Austin’s statement Peipings 
attitude changed, and the fact that it changed slowly, and wou 
thereafter evolve piecemeal, seems to suggest that it change 
under pressure. Unfortunately, some of that piecemeal 
might be traced to the bellicose statements then being made >' 
high-ranking Americans. , 

On August 25, U. S. Secretary of the Na\'y Matdiews pu ^ 
licly advocated “instituting a war to compel cooperation 

peace_We would become the first aggressors for peace. 

next day. General MacArthur's controversial message to the c 
erans of Foreign "Wars was made public in full text, inclu mg 
the parts speaking of “misconceptions currently being vom 
concerning the relationship of Formosa to our strate^c 
tcntial in the Pacific.” Formosa, MacArthur’s message said, vt* 
part of an island defense chain from which "we can domtua 
by air power every Asiatic port from Vladivostok to Singapum 
and prevent any hostile movement into tlie Pacific.” And tlic^- 
“At the present time tliere is on Formosa a concentrauon 
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opfintionnl .mr nnv.il liMt-i v/hich i'? polctui.itly greater 
than any $mtilnr mtuentratinn on the Asiatic niainlant! between 
the VeHow Sea aini the Sttaits «»f Mabrfa." The letnark which 
hat! K* inhtriairt! Ihr'idrnt ^'rmnaJl— "it i<; in the prnteni of 
Orienta! pnehoiogv to rojvret and foUote nptrre^'iivc. rctoUne 
and dynatnir Iradrrdiip-ro epiirJdy torn from leadership char- 
arterired 1>y liritidity or faciUation’’—might also have raised a 
fc’.e gorges in China. Ixss than a seecl; later, Major fJcnctal 
On if 7^nfi^non. eotnmander of ilie Air W.ar College, remarked: 
"We're at sear, . . . Give me the ortlcr to do it and I tan break 
ttp Ktj'tj.a's hve Ad>omh nrst> in a svcck," 

On the same day I’re'idcm 'rniman issued an eight-point 
paltty statement svhitii. sdulc stressing America's intention of 
working thrtuigh the United Nations, also Mid: "We do not 
seam the futhting in KoiY.a to spread into a general svar: it will 
not spread ttnless Conimnnist imperialism draw.s other armies 
and gosernments into the fight of the .aggressors .against the 
United Nations. We hope in particular that the people of China 
ss-ill not he mislct! or foirnl into fighting .against the United 
Nations and .ag:iinst the American people who have always 
been and still are their friends." Although Tniman svent on to 
dis-avow any American designs on Tonnosa or the Far Fast in 
gcneial, the tenor of the remark quoted miglit have seemed to 
Peiping an .arrogant sv.aniing to stay out of her osvn backyard. 
And tJiough Trum.an also moved quickly .against the .saber rat¬ 
tlers in his osen home, suspending General Anderson from his 
romtmind, orsicriug M.acArthur to ssithdraw his message, and 
app.aremly liringing about the resignation of Secretary of De¬ 
fense Ijfjuis Johnson—believed by many to have hacked Na\7 
Secretary Matihcsv's "aggressors for peace" statement—the net 
effect on Ciiina might Iiavc been only one of .suspicion or con¬ 
fusion. A scholar highly qualified to pass on this situation has 
svTitten: 

The top-level denial of aggressive intentions may have been 
interpreted in China as a crude effort to conceal the true aims of 
ATncrican imj)erialisin, inadvertently "revealed” by military fig¬ 
ures of high .standing. On the other hand, it may have been ac¬ 
cepted as evidence of "contradictions in imperialist circles" 
svhicli might be scarcely less serious for China since MacArthur 



remained at his post and the Truman-Acheson administration 
was politically vulnerable. We do not know exactly how Peking 
and Moscotv evaluated these developments. Hotvever, their oc¬ 
currence at this particular time gave them special significance for 
Communist analysts.^ 


Hotvever these conflicts be evaluated, the fact is that in late 
September, 1950, follotring the staggering blow o£ the Inchon 
invasion and the Security Council defeat of Malik’s August 4 
resolution, Sino-So^det strategy underwent another change. The 
scene of Russian maneuver tvas shifted from the Security Coun¬ 
cil to the General Assembly, where neutral Afiro-Asian states 
might lend sympathetic etirs to proposals offered with the pres¬ 
tige of Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky behind them, w’hile 
in China a Hate-America campaign was launched. Mass lalhes 
and the usual derisive or howling newspaper editorials and 
cartoons were used to tvhip into a frenzy of hatred a people un¬ 
aware that the underlying purpose of thi<; anti-American propa¬ 
ganda tvas to prepare them for tvar. Two samples: 

This mad dog [the U. S.] seizes Formosa beween its hind legs 
is’hile -with its teeth it wolently bites the Korean people. Non' 
one of its forelegs has been poked into our Northeast front. Its 
bloods^vollen eyes cast aroimd for something further to attack. 
All the world is under its threat. The American imperialist mad 
dog is half beaten up. Before it dies, it will go on biting and tear¬ 
ing. 


This [the U. S.] is the paradise of gangsters, swindlers, rascals, 
special agents, fascist germs, speculators, debauchers, and all the 
dregs of mankind. This is the world’s manufactory and source o 
such crimes as reaction, darkness, cruelty, decadence, corruption, 
debauchery, oppression of man by man, and cannibalism. This is 
the exhibition ground of all the crimes which can possible be 
committed by mankind. This is a lisdng hell, ten times, one hun 
dred times, one thousand times worse than ran piossibly be de 
picted by the most sanguinary of writers. Here the criminal phe¬ 
nomena that issue forth defy the imagination of human brains. 
Conscientious persons can only svonder how the spiritual ci'ihza 
tion of mankind can be depraved to such an extent.- 
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Then, following General AfirArfi,,. » 

Nations, in which he chnrtred tkat Peipine ifT..;" 
stantial if not decisive military assistanr^.n v snh- 

releasing many of its Korean skdierako P -o 'n' 

''•ar. Communist Cliina replied with thi\' ^^e'forc the 

hostility; ^ open admission of 

The Cliincsc people scorn this accusation Thrv- K 
of It. Furthermore, sve clearly rcadirm tint, ■ 
on the side of the Korean pcoU-jras d e - 
stood on die side of the Chinese people durinrrr” 

-and resolutely oppose die criminal acts of AnfenV*^ <^ecadcs 

aggressors against Korea and their iniricn.es 

war. ^ ^°r enlarging the 

This unequivooal answer was received on Scntemi 
same day that Peiping charged that U. S. airernf. t 
her Manchurian border at the Yalu River town of A '''oJ-^ted 
next day, the widely read and highly official Comm?^”-"°' 

the following detailed evn/' 

of why Isorth Korea should be supported: ' P '’**^‘'>tion 

■^Fe Chinese people arc against die American imoen' i- 
cause they are against us. They have openly become 
enemy of die People's Republic of China by suppordl 
pie's enemy, the Chiang Kai-shek clique, by sending a h P'"”' 
to prevent die liberadon of the Chinese territory of F 
repeated air intrusions and strafing and bombing of 
people, by refusing neiv China a seat in the UN, tli 
trigucs widi dieir satellite nations, by rearing up again^^f^ 
power in Japan, and by rearming Japan for the purposp 
panding aggressive war. Is it not just for us to support our f • 
and neighbor against our enemy? The American warmon 
mistaken in thinking diat dieir accusauons and threats 
dmidate the people of China. ^’n- 

On the following day Chou En-lai sent off his most beir 
cable to the United Nations, accusing the United States of*^°^^ 
mg “to extend the aggressive war against Korea, to carry 
armed aggression on Formosa, and to extend further h^ 
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gression against China.” Chou concluded: “The flames of war 
being extended by the United States in the east are burning 
more fiercely. If the representatives of the majority of states 
attending the United Nations General Assembly should still be 
pliant to the manipulation of the United States and continue 
to play deaf and dumb to these aggressive crimes of the United 
States, they shall not escape a share in the responsibility for 
lighting up the rvar-flames in the East.” 

And then, almost as suddenly as it began, the Hate-America 
campaign subsided into silence. It wns almost as though Com¬ 
munist China tvere marking time rvhile Russian Foreign Min¬ 
ister Vishinsky maneuvered to prer^ent the crossing of the Paial- 
lel. 

Vishinsky’s theme tvas that if UN troops crossed the Paralle , 
they would become the aggressors. The fact that the 38th Para - 
lei had already been violated by the imnding North Koreans 
meant nothing to him. He asked, in effect, that the North Ko¬ 
rean Army which had violated the Parallel notr be given sanctu¬ 
ary behind it. It was as though a man who leaves the sidewalk to 
break into a house should become immune to pursuit and arrest 
once he regains the sidewalk. Sir Benegal Rau of India, how¬ 
ever, found merit in Vishinsky’s arguments, saying: ‘‘I\te cannot 
help thinking that it tvould impair faith in the UN if sve v ere 
even to appear to authorize the unification of Korea by the use 
of force against North Korea, after we had resisted the attempt 
of North Korea to unify the country by force against South Ko¬ 
rea. The result may be to intensify the North Korean opposi^n 
and to increase the tension in that part of the norld.” The fact 
that North Korean unification was to be followed by Commu 
nist-controlled elections, tvhich, as the Balkans had sho^m, hare 
one unfailing result, as opposed to United Nations unification 
being follorved by UN<ontrolled elections, seemed lost cm ^ 
Indian delegate. It was, of course, the vital fact—the one^ 
which the war rvas being fought. This was the U. S. position 
Avhich Austin restated on September 30: “The aggressors 
should not be permitted to have refuge behind an imaginaty 
line. . . .” But India was again sjmpathetic, as she had ^^cn 
Malik’s August.} proposal, as she was once more when, on 
tober 2, V'ishinsky introduced this seven-point proposal in t 
General Assembly’s Political and Security Ckimmittcc: 



1. Thai ihc belligerents cease hostilities. (The UN had voted 
this on June 25, hnt Nortli Korea had refused.) 

2. That United Nations troops be tvithdravn to permit the 
Korean people the sovereign right to settle "freely” their in- 
tcnial affairs. (The UN Iiad voted against returning to the 
stains quo ante bclluni. Furthermore the troops tvere to be 
u'iihdrawn before a unified government was formed.) 

3. That all-Korean elections be held to establish a unified, 
independent government. (The Soviet had refused to permit 
such elections in 19.J8, tims dividing the country.) 

4. That the North Korea Assembly and the National As¬ 
sembly of South Korea elect a commission of delegates from 
each to organize and conduct free elections. (This put Pyong¬ 
yang, representing 9,000,000 people, on an equal basis with 
Seoul, with a constituency of 21,000,000.) 

5. That Red China and Russia be members of the UN com¬ 
mittee obsendng the election. (Russia had repeatedly refused 
to participate in any previous UN commission on Korea, and 
now her price seemed to be the recognition of Red China.) 

G. That a unified and independent Korea be given economic 
aid through the UN. 

7. That after the establishment of the all-Korean govern¬ 
ment, tlic Security Council consider admitting Korea to the UN. 

But for tiie last tivo points, on which everyone could agree, 
Vishinsky’s final offer ivas entirely unacceptable to the United 
States and most of tlic United Nations. Still, Rau suggested that 
it be placed side-by-side with the U. S. resolution before a 
special committee ivhich might work out a compromise. Put to 
a vote, Rau’s motion was rejected, 32 to 24, iviA 3 abstentions 
—W'hich might indicate that many United Nations members 
ivere eager to end the ivar at any price. On the Soviet resolution 
itself, the vote was a resounding defeat: 46 to 5 ivith 8 absten¬ 
tions. And so, on October 4, tlie General Assembly’s Political 
and Security Committee passed the eight-nation resolution 
backed by the United States. By a vote of 47 to 5 with 7 ab¬ 
stentions, the Committee resolved: 

... That all appropriate steps be taken to ensure conditions of 
stability throughout Korea; 

That all constituent acts be taken, including the holding of 
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elections under the auspices of the United Nations, for the estab¬ 
lishment of a unified, independent, and democratic government 
in the sovereign state of Korea; 

That all sections and representative bodies of the population 
of Korea, south and north, be invited to cooperate rvith the or¬ 
gans of the UN in the restoration of peace, in the holding of elec¬ 
tions, and in the establishment of a unified government; 

That United Nations forces should not remain in any part of 
Korea otherwise than so far as was necessary for achieving the ob¬ 
jectives specified; 

That all necessary measures be taken to accomplish the eco¬ 
nomic rehabilitation of Korea; and. 

That a commission drawn from Australia, Chile, the Nether¬ 
lands, Pakistan, the Philippines, Turkey, and one other nation 
be established to achieve the listed objectives. 

The Russian maneuver had failed to halt the United Na¬ 
tions’ determination to cross the Parallel, and though the formal¬ 
ity of General Assembly approval of the act was stiU three da^’s 
off. President Syngman Rhee’s jubilant and exultant ROK sol¬ 
diers were racing north in the central and eastern sectors, urged 
by Rhee to “unify Korea... for all time.’’ 

Chou En-lai’s last warning was also falling on deaf ears. 
Chou’s remark already quoted—that China would not “supinely 
tolerate’’ seeing Korea “invaded by the imperialists’’—had been 
made on September 30. But it had been broadcast for foreign 
ears and kept from the people at home. Evidently, Peiping vvas 
awaiting the result of Russian diplomacy. Then, on October i, 
with the ROKs rushing north. General MacArthur broadcast an 
ultimatum to North Korea demanding unconditional surrender, 
and stating: “The early and total defeat and complete destruc¬ 
tion of your armed forces and war-making potential is now ines- 
itable.’’ That night Chou summoned the Indian ambassador 
K. M. Panikkar to a dramatic midnight conference. He told him 
that if U. S. troops invaded North Korea, China would enter 
the war. This nervs vs'as relayed to President Harry Truman, 
who has since written: 

Similar reports had been received from Mosco^r, Stockholm, 
and Nev.’ Delhi. However, the problem that arose in connecti^ 
vWth these reports was that Mr. Panikkar had in the past played 
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; -. The key vote on the [Korca‘n] res^olntion Suelffor'’- 
ing day. and u appeared quite likely that Chou En-laiV-iT 
sage was a bald attempt to blackmail the United Naf- 
threats of intersenuon in Korea. 

The possibility of Chinese inten-ention in Knr«. i 
could not be discounted, and I therefore . . . approved Ui?fol' 
lowing message to General MacArthur: ^ ^ ^ * 

In light of the possible inten-ention of Chinese Comm. • 
fora, in NorUi Kora tl,o following amplili^dororr n ‘ 
uv= [otScpiombor =5] i, f„n„,ded Lyonr^id™c:[ 

Hereafter in tlie event of die open or covert emr.T« 
where in Korea of major Chinese Communist 
prior announcement, you should continue the action as lon^ 
m your judgment, action by forces now under your control ol*^' 
a rc^onable cliance of success. In any case you "Sifr 
thonzation from TVashington prior to taking any military action* 
against objecuves in Chinese teiTitor)'.’’^ ^ 

was issued on October 9, one day after the 
Hate-Amenra campaign was renewed in Communist China n 
October 9 (Eastern time). People's Daily printed a front 
cditonal ;vhich drew attenuon to the heretofore unpubliE 
warning made by Chou En-lai on September 30 and saS 
far as the situation is concerned with respect to China’s nV 

tion. The following day a Ministry of Foreign Affairs sE 
ment said: "The American war of invasion in Korea has been 
serious menace to the security of China from its very start ’’ ^ 

So now Chou’s warnings had also foiled to halt the Pamli„i 
CTossing. With the fragmented North Korean Army backneH i 
mg wildly before the rush of the ROKs on the east aSe A 
vance of the Eightli Army on the west, the vanguard of som ' 
^0,000 Chinese soldiers began movement toward the Yalu 

That these troops had begun to move was already known 
MacArthur’s intelligence, but his headquarters in Tokyo 1 ° 
apparently not alarmed. In the field, however, Chou’s thr^* 
and mounting reports of Chinese troops movement burst like^*^ 
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bomb on Eighth Army headquarters, as has been sharply de¬ 
tailed by Eighth Army’s operations analyst. Brigadier General 
S. L. A. Marshall: 

... A dread apprehension gripped the headquarters. Whereas 
the threat tvas greatly discounted in the United States, Walker 
and his staff gave full weight to the words and to the warmng 
which came from the Indian Ambassador in Peking that Ckjm- 
munist China was preparing to enter the war. 

Also, as October opened. Eighth Army published to its forces 
the Chinese Communist order of battle along the Yalu River 
front, an evaluation wliich subsequent events proved to be amaz¬ 
ingly accurate. 

But so delicate was this subject that Intelligence promptly 
came at cross-purposes with itselL At the merest mention of Chi¬ 
nese intervendon in the ofiBdal reports, our South Korean ally 
had a tremor phasing into paralysis. The psy'chological impact 
upon the field agents was tremendous; they acted like men hexed 
and their interest in their work dropped to zero. If the periodic 
report took a pessimisdc tone, the effect on the Koreans s^'as such 
that officers had to be sent forth to calm them with assurances 
that the words were probably exaggerated. . . . The group of 
American advisers serving svith the South Korean divisions re¬ 
ported that troops had become highly nervous, ivith signs of de- 
moralizadon increasing. The Defense Minister, Shin Sung 
urged that the advance toward the Yalu be halted. ^Vith some 
mental reservations. Intelligence therefore took a more conserva¬ 
tive tone.* 

At MacArthur’s headquarters there tvas still a firm conviction 
that these Chinese troops ■would not enter the tvar. It was ‘ too 
late,” the theory ran, and this was what MacArthur himself 
told President Truman at Wake Island. 

This famous conference, according to the President, tvas 
called by him “to get the benefit of [MacArthur’s] first-hand io- 
formation and judgment” on Korea as tvell as “to let him see the 
world-tvide picture as we satv it in Washington.” More ac¬ 
curately, Mr. Truman’s Administration tv^as ailing and there 
were Congressional elections due that November. To be associ¬ 
ated with the man ■whose Inchon vdctory had made him ivildly 
popular in America might prove to be wonderful political 
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medicine. As evidence of the Commander in Chief’s eagerness 
to meet his difficult and controversial general, MacArthur was 
given a choice of ttvo meeting places: Honolulu, about equi¬ 
distant from'lVashington and Tokyo; or Wake, eight hours’ flight 
from Tokyo, thirty from "^Vashington. MacArthur chose Wake, 
and Mr. Truman flew out to see him there on October 15, smil¬ 
ing, affable, bringing w’itli him a fifth Distinguished Sendee 
Cross for MacArtliur and promising to provide a major gen¬ 
eral’s second star for MacArthur’s aide, Courtney Whitney. 

At Wake, MacArthur told Truman; ‘‘I believe that formal 
resistance will end throughout North Korea by Thanksgiving” 
and ‘‘It is my hope to be able to withdraw the Eighth Army to 
Japan by Christmas,” Asked about the possibility of Communist 
Chinese inten'ention, the general gave his notv-famous reply: 
‘‘Very little. Had they interfered in the first or second months it 
would have been decisive. We are no longer fearful of their in¬ 
ten'ention. We no longer stand hat in hand. The Chinese have 
300,000 men in Manchuria. Of these probably not more than 
100-125,000 are distributed along the Yalu River. They have no 
Air Force. Now that we have bases for our Air Force in Korea, 
if the Chinese tried to get down to Pyongyang there would be the 
greatest slaughter.” 

The next day the first of 180,000 Chinese troops began cross¬ 
ing the Yalu River into North Korea, and the disaster which 
awaited General MacArthur’s “Home-by-Christmas” drive had 
begun. That it should have happened at all is one of the great 
ironies of history: in an age which plumes itself on its com¬ 
munications, there had been a complete breakdotvn in commun¬ 
ications bettveen nvo great powers. Not all of this was due to the 
absence of diplomatic relations between the United States and 
Communist China, or to Peiping’s reliance on Soviet Russia for 
information or to Washington’s on India. As one astute observer 
has written: 

One obstacle to successful communication, particularly be¬ 
tween Communist and non-Communist regimes, is the difficulty 
each side has in projecting itself into the frame of reference 
tvithin which the other operates. Yet this is necessary if one is to 
understand the opponent’s interpretation of one’s own signals, 
as w’ell as the motives behind his. 
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Peking... ascribed motivations and patterns of decision ink¬ 
ing to "Wall Street tvarmongers” and "Anglo-American imperial¬ 
ists” and in oilier ivays departed sharply from reality. Peking 
ignored tlie pluralistic political process in the West and failed to 
differentiate between tlie true locus of power in Washington and 
tlie confusion of voices on both sides of the Pacific Ocean. Utter¬ 
ances by "authoritative spokesmen” in Tokyo were given equal 
weight (if not greater) tvith statements from Secretary Acheson 
and President Truman. Ad hoc American decisions on Korea 
and Taisvan svere interpreted as tlie outcome of carefully de¬ 
signed scliemes for "aggression” in Asia. Failure to comprehend 
die frame of reference witliin whicli ^\'ashingto^ reacted led Pe¬ 
king to miscalculate the effect of communications designed to de¬ 
ter the U. S. and to exaggerate the threat posed by actual U. S. 
intenuons. 


This was not a unilateral phenomenon. American communi¬ 
cations for Chinese Communist consumption were inadequately 
adapted to the Chinese Communist Partj'’s frame of reference. 
To be sure, hindsight facilitates the reconstruedon of Pekmgs 
perspective to a degree that was impossible during the 
course of events. Yet a similar if less conclusive exercise, earned 
out in 1950, might have alerted U. S. officials to the pitfalls o 
dealing with the netv regime as if it tvere more Chinese than 
Communist. Judgments in IVashington reflected a belief in 
conflicts within the Communist world that, if propierly exploite , 
is'ould inhibit Peking’s acdons in Korea. One such conflict vas 
seen in a supposed clash between "innately Chinese” qu^ties 
and "alien Communism." This theory comfordngly left intart 
the presumed bonds of “friendship” between "the Chinese an 
American peoples." Another clash was seen in Peking-Mo^coiv 
reladons, v-here "Chinese nadonal interests” w*ere thought to 
conflict with "Russian dominadon.” This, it svas said, wou 
keep Mao from pulling Stalin’s chestnuts out of the fire. SuA ^ 
sumpdons consistendy attributed to the Chinese Communists 
benevolence they were far from feeling. Hence American 
ances” to Peking were never enough to support the aims of U. 
policy.® 


Thus, a cogent argument for commurucations breakdoisii* to 
tvhich can be added the abuse of communicarions, either m 
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free society such as ours where the press may be and often is 
capricious, or in a controlled society such as Communism rvhere 
lying serves tlie state. Finally, the questions: Why did the 
United States cross the Parallel? Why did Communist China in- 
ten'ene? 

In partial ansiver to the first, the Inchon victory so thoroughly 
broke the North Korean Army that the United States and the 
majority of her allies in the United Nations thought the chance 
had come to solve the Korean problem for good. On October 7, 
rvhen the General Assembly approved the crossing, the Brit¬ 
ish Foreign Secretary, Ernest Bevin, said in New York that 
there could be “no South Koreans, no North Koreans: just Ko¬ 
reans.” As Trumbull Higgins has said: “The principal Ameri¬ 
can ally had not restrained Washington at the decisive moment.” 
President Syngman Rhee’s intransigence was another reason. 
He had repeatedly announced his intentions of unifying his na¬ 
tion, with or without United Nations help. Very strong Repub¬ 
lican sentiment for a more aggressive Far Eastern policy is a 
third argument, and it has also been suggested that President 
Truman needed a great victory to win the November elections, 
just as the Roosevelt Administration in July, 1942, changed its 
war strategy in favor of the headlines harvested by the landings 
in North Africa. The latter may seem a bit hard on Truman, 
•»vho was honestly concerned with drawing a line someivhere 
against Communist aggression. That he crossed this line at the 
38th Parallel seems to have been caused, again, by the heady 
wine of Inchon and subsequent MacArthur assurances. The 
Toynbeean theory of the too-great response to one challenge 
provoking another challenge was about to be given further 
melancholy proof, with assistance from the communications 
breakdown. 

China’s decision to enter the war may be ascribed to numer¬ 
ous reasons. One spectacular and attractive theory argues that 
Joseph Stalin had become so jealous of Mao Tse-tung’s rising 
poiver that he deliberately embroiled Red China with the 
United States in Korea so that he might emerge supreme in the 
Far East. Russian responsibility in some part may be adduced 
from a portion of Nikita Khrushchev’s famous speech in 1956 
attacking Stalin and “the cult of personality,” in which he is 
reported to have said: “His [Stalin’s] anti-realistic considera- 



tton of the attittidc of the Western Nations in the face of de¬ 
velopments in Asia has rnntrihiited to the risky situation for the 
entire socialist <niisc snth as developed around the svar in Ko¬ 
rea." Certainly Nfao'.s newly emergent Red China svas in no 
position to bargain svith Stalin in that year of ipf)”- 
needed support, both economic and political, from 
Nor is there any doubt that the Chinese annics svhich entered 
Korea came to be supplied—particularly in heavy sveapons and 
air—by Soviet Russia. Unfortunately, how much Stalin or the 

Rtissia of the time had to do with China’s intervention cannot 

be known. Stalin is dead, and Mao rentains silent behind t e 
Bamboo Curtain. 

But Red China had reasons of her own, and the chief of tliKe 
seems to have been a fear of aggression: tvould the United 
tions hah at the Yalu River as Austin and Truman said they 
would, or svould they go farther under the urging of "the Mat- 
Arthur-Chiang clique”? This may have been why Chou to 
Panikkar his nation would not intervene if only Soutli Koreans 
crossed the Parallel. More, a great American victory in Korea 
svould have enormous psychological effect throughout the Far 
East. Japan, with whom the Americans were then preparing ^n 
indulgent peace treaty, would certainly fall in line bchina 
Uncle Sam, and after Japan perhaps those former Western 
colonies of Southeast Asia then beginning to emerge as so' 
creign states. Red China did not. ho'vevcr, fear America's arse¬ 
nal of nuclear sveapons, or at least she did not act or speak as 
though she did. Mao had already remarked in 1946: "The atom 
bomb is a paper tiger with whicli the U. S. reactionaries try 
terrify the people.” According to K. M. Panikkar, Genera 
Nieh Jung-chen, acung chief of staff of the People’s Liberation 
Army, said to him: “We know what rve are in for, but at a 
costs American aggression has to be stopped. The Americans^ ^ 
bomb us, they can destroy our industries, but they cannot 
us on land. . . . They may even drop atom bombs on us. ^ 
then? They may kill a few million people,” Nieh said, 
added: After aJl, China lives on the farms. What can at 
bombs do there?” Of course. General Nieh was discussing "f 
on the Chinese mainland, but his ivords, whether spoken 
truth or in bluff, were reflective of the attitude of Chine- 
leadership at the time. 
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Even more important, the Chinese may not have feared 
American attack on their homeland. Whether or not they knew 
wiA certainty that MacArthur’s directives always carefully pro¬ 
hibited air or naval action against either Manchuria or Siberia 
in support of his operations, the fact remains that they acted as 
if they knew. And this security from attack could have been 
more decisive than any of the reasons cited above. It would 
almost guarantee the success of a peasant army relying on man¬ 
power against firepower, for it would mean that the firepower 
could not be used in full. 

Whatever the actual reasons, on October i6 the Fourth Field 
Amy of the Chinese People’s Republic commanded by General 
Lin Piao began crossing the Yalu River in force. 


Chapter Four 


■HE ROK I Corps commanded by Brigadier General Kim 
I Baik Yil was first to cross the 38th Parallel on October 1, and 
the 3rd Division was the first of General Kim’s units to go over 
the line. 

The Rambling ROKs were in a near-festive mood as they be¬ 
gan advancing up the east coast road, with the ROK Capitol Di¬ 
vision behind them, bound for the important port of Wonsan 
about ICO air miles north, and after that, or so they hoped, the 
Yalu River. President Rhee had already told them, “We have to 
advance as far as the Manchurian border until not a single 
enemy soldier is left in our country,” and their officers were 
jubilantly boasting, “We will wash our swords in the waters of 
the Yalu.” 

The foot soldiers themselves put on a remarkable drive. Most 
of them had only canvas shoes to wear, some of them walked on 
bloody bare feet, yet they marched night and day, bypassing 
enemy groups which often attacked their supply line in the rear, 
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mnning numerous skirmishes, averaging fifteen miles a day and 
capturing large stores of enemy guns and equipment. Sometimes 
they were able to seize natural defensive strongholds in the high 
ground to their left without having to fire a shot, or found still- 
■warm rice balls lying in roadside ditches—evidence that it ivas 
now the North Korean soldier rvho was “bugging out” wthout 
a fight. Along the ivay tliey were met by cheering crowds. Chil¬ 
dren ran after them to give them bunches of isdld flon'Cts- 
Women waved flags and the old men stood pulling on their long 
pipes ivith expressions of grave satisfaction on their faces. But 
there -were no young men to be seen: the North Koreans had 


drafted them all. 

On October lo, the ROK 3rd and Capitol Divisions made 
simultaneous entry into "'iV’onsan and began to fight for the city. 
Within a few days the port and its airfield irere secured, and by 
the 12th there ivere 22 planes of the Far East Combat Cargo 
Command flying supplies into Wonsan. Thereafter, the vic¬ 
torious ROKs spent their time patrolling the Wonsan area, 
marking time for their next lunge to the border. 

About the same time, the ROK II Corps—yth and 8th 
visions—began striking up the center of the peninsula towat 
the Iron Triangle, a complex of industrial tovMis which "WBS to 
become famous later in the war. Chorwon, about 20 miles above 
the Parallel, formed the Iron Triangle’s eastern base; its apex 
vv-as Pyonggang in the north; and its ivestem base was at B-U® 
hvs-a. The Iron Triangle was also an important rail and ro 3 
communications center, linking east and west coasts, and it^ 
capture on October 13, simultaneous with the fall of Wonsan, 


augured well for the United Nations counterinv'asion. 

On the left or western flank, the Eighth Army attack did not 
begin until October 7, the day before the United Nations Gen¬ 
eral Assembly approved the border crossing. It was here that 
General Walker hoped to trap most of the broken North Ko¬ 
rean Army’s straggling units, and the general had already chan 
acterized the pursuit in hunter’s language: “TVe have flushed 
the covey and we are now kicking up the singles. As any quail 
hunter knows, it’s ■^vhen you’re kicking up the singles that you 
get the most birds.” Here, too, the atmosphere was one of ela 
tion and optimism. Thirty-year-old Major General Paik Sun 
Yup, commander of the ROK 1st Division which vras part o 
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tlic U. S. I Corps, smiled broadly when his division received 
brand-new U. S. tanks. "Now we can be like General Patton,” 
he said. To the question of what his tactics tvould be during the 
drive on the North Korean capital of Pyongyang, he grinned 
and said: “No stop.” 

Earlier Eighdi Army apprehensions about the possible inter¬ 
vention of the Communist Chinese seemed to have vanished by 
the time tlie yth Infantry Division had taken Kaesong and the 
ist Cavalry Division struck north along the main Seoul-Pyong- 
yang road, with General Paik’s ist ROKs on the right. Far East 
Command’s daily intelligence summaries still dismissed the 
possibility, and one dated as late as October 14 said: "Recent 
declarations by Communist Chinese leaders, threatening to en¬ 
ter North Korea if American forces ^s'ere to cross the 38th Paral¬ 
lel, are probably in a category of diplomatic blackmail.” So the 
Americans, British, Australians and Soutli Koreans of Eighth 
Army’s I Corps struck confidently north toward the North Ko¬ 
rean capital, at the very beginning gaining territory almost at 
^vill. Then the North Korean defenses stiffened, and the U. S. 

I Corps advance slowed. By mid-October it had reached only 20 
miles into North Korea and Pyongyang still held out. To enemy 
resistance had been added the delay caused by a deteriorating 
.supply situation which, in its turn, was the result of General 
MacArthur’s decision to use X Corps for another amphibious 
landing. 

If General of the Army Douglas MacArthur had much cause 
to complain of the restrictions placed on him in Korea by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, then Lieutenant General Walton Walker 
had something in his oivn defense to be said of the restraints 
placed on him by MacArthur. Chief of these was the United 
Nations Commander’s insistence upon continuing ttvo separate 
commands. Eighth Army and X Corps. Even though Walker had 
been placed in charge of all United Nations forces, including 
the ROK Army, he had no control over Major General Edivard 
Almond’s X Corps, and Almond, as often happened among offi¬ 
cers who were associated -tvith General MacArthur for very long, 
had taken onto himself some of his autocratic chief’s charac¬ 
teristics. Walker discovered this early in the hammer-and-anvil 
maneuver from Pusan to Seoul when, upon requesting X Corps 
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to block the central mountain escape routes through '^S'^onju and 
Chunchon with at least a regiment, he t^'as told that X Corps 
could not extend the anvil that far. Walker’s staff officers 
were agreed that X Corps should be restored to the Eighth 
Army after the recapture of Seoul so that there rrould be a 
single unified command in Korea, but the bulldog of Pusan had 
apjjarently not the temerity to approach MacArthur rvith this 
proposal. 

At the end of September, Walker was informed that X Corps 
rras to remain in General Headquarters reserve, and soon after 
he was notified that the yth Infantry and ist Marine Divisions 
under General Almond rvere to be pulled out of Seoul and sent 
around the peninsula to land at the North Korean east coast 
port of Wonsan. Then X Corps rvould attack rvest totrard 
Pyongyang along the lateral "Wonsan-Pyongyang road while 
^Valker s Eighth Army struck at Pyongyang from the south. 

^Valker s staff did not like the plan, but their chief did not 
forward their objections to MacArthur. First, it v.'as argued that 
the outloading of X Corps from Inchon would delay pursuit 
of the fleeing North Korean Army—a chase already delayed by 
the decision not to keep X Corps on the North Korean t^- hi* 
stead of an amphibious operation, said IV^alker’s staff, X Corp» 
could march overland to "Wonsan. Further, the speed of the 
ROK east coast advance made it evident that ''SFonsan rvonld 
fall to them long before X Corps could land there. On il2C- 
Arthurs side, it could be argued that the terrain of North 
Korea was unsuitable for an overland marrh. Much equipm®^ 
might be lost. Still, neither the yth Infantry Division’s hfajot 
General Davdd Barr nor the ist Marine Division’s Major General 
Oliver Srmth was fond of the Wonsan amphibious maneuver. 
Least of all was the Navy, from Vice--A.dmiral Joy on down, fot 
IVonsan Harbor w-as heavily minpH 

The fortunes of war had produced the most fortuitous cir- 
cumsmnees imaginable for enemy mine vvarfare. First, one of 
the U. S. Navy’s imtial postwar economy cutbacks had been 
made at the expense of its minesweeping service; second, ths 
waters off Ae east coast of Korea were admirably adaptable to 
mining; third, Russia, which provided the mines and the mine 
experB m North Korea, has historically been among the most 
profiaent users of mine warfare. Probably this last feet is so he- 



cause Russia was never a maritime power. A seafaring nation 
such as Britain is more inclined to work on antimine warfare, 
and in fact one of its admirals once flatly refused to develop 
mines on the ground that perfection of such a weapon would be 
about the worst thing that could happen to His Majesty’s Nas^y. 
But Russia had been using mines to advantage since the Crimean 
War, in the days svhen these moored or drifting sea bombs were 
kno\s'n as "torpedoes." Much of the mining in North Korea was 
accomplished simply by casting the c.\plosivcs into the long 
Korean rivere flowing into the Sea of Japan or the Yellow Sea. 
Others were moored or set adrift by e.vpcrts disguised as Korean 
fishermen on innocent-appearing junks and sampans. The bulk 
of the latter went into the waters off ^Vonsan and Hungnam, 
where a large shelf of shallow, muddy water made their use ef¬ 
fective. Because of this, as well as because of its shortage of 
minesweepers, the U. S. Na\^’ also objected to the Wonsan opera¬ 
tion. 


But General MacArthur was adamant. He accepted the Navy’s 
argument against outloading both the X Corps divisions from 
Inchon and sent the yth Division south to Pusan by rail for 
mounting out there. Otlienvise, the Wonsan operation was on 
as planned. Joint Task Force Seven was re-formed under Vice- 
Admiral Struble and a fleet of 250 ships assembled to carry the 
1st Marine Division on its second amphibious “assault” in live 
iveeks. D-Day at Wonsan was to be October 20, svith tlie 7th 
Division to land a few days later. 

On October 2, Vice-Admiral Struble, an old minesweeping 
veteran, ordered all available sweepers in the Far East to Won¬ 
san. On October 10, a force under Captain Richard Spofford 
began clearing a path through the Wonsan minefield. Almost 
immediately, helicopter reconnaissance spotted strings of mines 
"too numerous to mention.” Countermining was attempted as a 
quick means of detonating the field. Thirty-nine planes from 
the carriers Leyle Gulf and Philippine Sea dropped 50 tons of 
bombs in the minefield, but even the explosion of 1,000-pound¬ 
ers failed to set off the mines. On the 12 th, while Missouri, 
Helena, Worcester and Ceylon were battering east coast rail- 
yards, bridges, shore batteries and tunnels, the sweeping squad¬ 
ron lost two of its best boats when both Pledge and Pirate ran 
into mines and blew up. Thirteen men were killed and 87 
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wounded. Captain Spofford then decided to try to detonate 
the minefields by dropping depth charges into them. A pre¬ 
cision drop by Navy planes brought no results. On the i8th the 
Japanese Minesweeper 14 was sunk and on the 19th the ROK 
Minesweeper 516 went up with a terrific explosion in a 
"cleared” lane. That made it plain that magnetic countermines 
were being used, that is, magnetic mines equipped with a mech¬ 
anism set to allow as many as tivelve ships to pass overhead 
before the mine is triggered. And this meant, of course, that 
the minesweepers must now make thirteen passes over any 
given area before it could be considered safe. 

In all, it took tivo iveeks to sweep Wonsan free of mines, and 
during the last six days the invasion transports marked time by 
sailing up and doivn the Korean east coast, reversing their 
course every tivelve hours and causing the disgruntled MannK 
aboard them to coin the derisive phrase "Operation Yo-Yo 
for the "assault landing” at Wonsan. Nor were the Marii^ 
pleased to learn that Wonsan had been captured by the ROKs 
on October 13, to which injury was added the insult of October 
24 when the comedian Bob Hope and the singer Marilyn Max- 
ivell flew into Wonsan to entertain U. S. Army troops attache 
CO the ROKs with many quips and sallies concerning the Ma¬ 
rines still offshore on the transports. On October 26 the Ma¬ 
rines at last came ashore at Wonsan with red faces and dry feet. 

It seemed to them and to almost everyone else in northeast¬ 
ern Korea that the war ivas all but over. The ROK I Corp^ 
which had come under Major General Almond’s control, ha 
already departed Wonsan; the Capitol Division ivas poised to 
move north on the coastal road, while the 3rd had begun pus ' 
ing northwest to Chosin Reservoir from Hungnam. True, the 
day before the Marines landed, the ROK 3rd Division had been 
attacked by the Chinese 124th Division at Sudong 37 tnil^ 
northwest of Hungnam. The ROKs took sixteen prisoners, 
from whom it ivas learned that the 124th, along with the i25tn 
and 126th, the other nvo divisions of the Chinese 42nd Amiy> 
had cu'ossed the Yalu during the third iveek of October an 
marched southeast to protect the Chosin Reservoir power com¬ 
plex. That the Communist Chinese Forces were across the Yalu 
in force was now apparent, and yet there were few top-ranking 
officers who believed that they intended to intervene. Three 
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days after the Sudong battle, the Far East Command’s intelli¬ 
gence summary said: 

From a tactical viewpoint, with victorious U. S. Divisions in 
full deploj'ment, it would appear that tlie auspicious time for 
such [Chinese] intervention had long since passed; it is difficult 
to believe tliat sucli a move, if planned, would have been post¬ 
poned to a time when remnant North Korean forces have been 
reduced to a low point of effectiveness. 

The last sentence tvas most true of the North Korean People’s 
Army on the east coast. Its divisions had been fragmented; 
many of its units were leaderless. So-called “guerrilla bands” 
were actually nothing but parties of foragers—starving, de¬ 
moralized soldiers hunting for food in an iron, barren chain of 
mountains on tvhich the cold breath of a cruel tvinter was even 
then beginning to fall. It was because of the enemy’s disorgan¬ 
ized state that General Almond changed his plans. He decided 
to make wide and sweeping use of his forces in order to seal off 
as many escape routes as possible and to seize the Hungnarn- 
Hamhung steel and iron complex as well as the ports and potver 
and irrigation systems of northeast Korea. The ist Marine Di¬ 
vision was to continue mopping up the Wonsan-Hungnam area, 
but then, with the arrival of the 3rd Infantry Division from 
the States, the Marine division would go up the Hungnam-Cho- 
sin road and relieve the ROKs. Then the ROK I Corps would 
continue up the coastal road to the border. In the meantime, the 
yth Infantry Division would not be brought ashore at Wonsan 
but would be landed at the little port of I^von 78 road miles 
north. The 7th would follow a northwest road to the Yalu River 
town of Hyesanjin, for the prohibition against using non-Ko¬ 
rean troops near the border had been lifted by MacArthur on 
October 24. 

It was a broad dispersal of forces, and as General Almond 
would admit a few days later: “We are scattered all over the 
landscape.” But he was confident of quick victory. On October 
30 he told the staff of the 1st Marine Division: “When -we have 
cleared all this out, the ROKs will take over and we ivill pull 
our divisions out of Korea.” Similar optimism was expressed in 
the United States, where, on the same day, an editorial in The 
New York Times declared: “Except for unexpected develop- 



mcnts along the frontiers of the peninsula, we can now be easy 
in our minds as to the military outcome.'’ 

And so, on October 29, the 17th Regiment of the U. S. ytj' 
Division was put safely ashore at Iwon high on North Korea s 
cast coast. In a few weeks or less this unit and the ROK I Corps 
would stand triumphant on the border of Manchuria. Then it 
wovdd all be over. 

The war that seemed almost over in North Korea during 
that late October of 1950 was far from concluded south of the 
Parallel, where an estimated 40,000 enemy guerrillas continued 
to strike at United Nations supply lines. Throughout OctobCT 
and November, the combined strength of the U. S. IX and ROK 
III Corps was required to contain Communist bands as Aey 
ambushed motor convoys on both coasts, raided villages at nignt 
for food, clothing and hostages, and sabotaged railroad traffic- 
On October 15 one of these irregular units ventured into the 
outskirts of Seoul, attacking and seriously damaging a radio 
relay station a feiv miles north of the city. A iveek later another 
force struck and scattered sixty ROK policemen and soldiefi 
guarding the Hwachon Dam near the 38th Parallel, and opene 
the dam’s control gates, thus causing the Pukhan River to rise 
so rapidly that a railroad bridge was swept a'way. Guerrillas an 
bypassed units of the North Korean Army also operated ivcst 
of Wonsan, ■where railroad trains were ambushed and the men 
of the 1st Marine Division and the newly arrived U. S. 3rd In 
fantry Division were frequently subjected to night 
Enemy irregulars made it difficult for the Eighth Army and X 
Corps to maintain physical contact by attacking the patrols sent 
into the vast gap betiveen the separated United Nations forep- 
They also harried the ROKs guarding the Iron Triangle, partic 
ularly at the apex city of Pyonggang, and maintained pressure 
throughout November—a fact that was to prove troublesome to 
the United Nations Command when reinforcements had to 
move through that area to support the faltering "final’ o - 
fensive. 

On the western front, meanwhile, the advancing Eighth 
Army had begun to break through the crust of enemy resistance. 
By the third week of October the North Korean defenses along 
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On the far left, in the drive on Sinuiju, Australians of the 
27th Commonwealth Brigade encountered stiffening North Ko¬ 
rean resistance on October 30 as they approached Chongju. But 
Chongju fell next day to the Argylls, who were relieved in turn 
by soldiers of the U. S. 24th Division. That night there ivas a 
fierce tank battle fought under a silvery moon. The North Ko¬ 
reans lost, and with daylight, the Americans struck out for 
Sinuiju again. 

This unit was the 1st Battalion, 21st Infantry, which had once 
been famous under the name of Task Force Smith. Lieutenant 
Colonel Brad Smith, who had led the first American ground 
forces into battle at Osan four months before, was still in com¬ 
mand, and it was probably fitting that Smith’s outfit should 
make the deepest Eighth Army penetration of the Korean War. 
That afternoon, his soldiers and tanks reached Chongo-dong, 
only 18 air miles below Sinuiju and the Yalu River. And they 
were astonished to receive an order to halt and prepare to de¬ 
fend a^inst strong counterattack. Soon they backpedaled into 
Chongju, and thence farther back toward the Chongchon. 

Everyivhere the Eighth Army line had begun to contract. 
That very November 1, the first of the MIG-15 jets appeared 
in the skies over northern Korea. They stabbed briefly and with¬ 
out success at startled United Nations pilots, displaying that un¬ 
believably bad gunnery which would be characteristic of the 
enemy fliers throughout the war, and then flashed off to the 
safety of Manchuria. That night elements of the 1st Cavalry Di¬ 
vision were savagely attacked by forces which included Chinese 
cavalrymen mounted on Mongolian ponies. With the U. S. I 
Corps right flank wide open following the collapse of the ROK 
II Corps, it became necessary for the 1st Cavalry and U. S. 2nd 
Divisions to fight for their lives, battling to destroy numerous 
roadblocks to their rear or to hold present positions. From every 
quarter, now, came reports identifying the enemy as Communi^ 
Chinese. The meaning of the forest fires ivhich had raged 
throughout the northern hills in late October ivas noiv clear, 
under cover of smoke, the Chinese had moved their divisions 
into place for the sudden stroke. There was no doubt that Red 
China was in the war against the United Nations. On Novem- 
ber 5, General MacArthur issued a special report to the United 
Nations detailing Communist Chinese acts of ivar, including 
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the arrival of the MIGs, the antiaircraft buildup on the safe 
side of the Yalu, and the identification of forces which Peiping 
called the Chinese People’s Volunteers. The next day, Mac- 
Arthur issued a special communique: 

The Korccan War ■ivas brought to a practical end witli tlie clos¬ 
ing of the trap on enemy elements north of Pyongyang and sei¬ 
zure of the cast coastal area, resulting in raising the number of 
enemy prisoners-of-tvar in our hands to well over 135,000, ivhich, 
tvith other losses mounting to over 200,000, brought enemy cas¬ 
ualties to 335,000, representing a fair estimate of North Korean 
total military strength. The defeat of the North Koreans and de¬ 
struction of ilieir armies was thereby decisive. 

In the face of this victory for United Nations arms, the Com¬ 
munists committed one of the most offensive acts of international 
lawlessness of historic record by moving, without any notice of 
belligerence, elements of alien Communist forces across the Yalu 
River into Nortli Korea and massing a great concentration of 
possible reinforcing divisions wth adequate supply behind tJic 
privileged sanctuary of die adjacent Manchurian border. 

A possible trap was diereby surreptitiously laid, calculated to 
encompass the destruction of die United Nations forces engaged 
in restoring order and die processes of dvil government in the 
Nordi Korean border area. This potential danger was avoided 
with minimum losses only by the timely detection and skillful 
mnneuvering of die United NaUons commander responsible for 
that sector, who with great perspicadty and skill completely re¬ 
versed the movement of his forces in order to achieve die greater 
integration of tactical power necessitated by the new situation 
and avert any possibility of a great military rcs'crsal. 

The present situation therefore is this. 'While the Nordi Ko¬ 
rean forces with svhicli we were initially engaged have licen de¬ 
stroyed or rendered impotent for military action, a new and fresh 
army faces us, backed up by a possibility of large alien reserves 
and adequate supplies within easy readi of die enemy but be¬ 
yond the limits of our prcscntspherc of military action. Wicthcr 
and to what c.\tent these reserves will be moved forward remains 
to be seen and is a matter of gravest international signifi¬ 
cance. ... 

The following d.ay a communique from Premier Kim 11 
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Sung’s government officially admitted the "participation” of 
“volunteer units formed by the Chinese people” in the coun¬ 
terattack against the United Nations troops, and four days later 
Peiping calmly announced: 

This reasonable expression of the Chinese people’s will to as¬ 
sist Korea and resist American aggression is not ■without prece¬ 
dent in die history of the world, and no one can object to it As 
is well knoira, in the eighteenth century, the progressive people 
of France, inspired and led by Lafayette, assisted the American 
people in their war of independence by similar voluntary action. 
Before the Second 'World War, the democratic people of all 
countries of the world, including the British and American peo¬ 
ple, also assisted the Spanish people by similar voluntary action 
in the Spanish civil war against Franco. Since the expression of 
the Chinese people’s will ... is so reasonable, so just so right¬ 
eous, magnanimous, and so flawless, the People’s Government of 
China sees no reason to prevent their voluntary departure for 
Korea. 

Meanwhile, a strange thing had happened on the battlefront. 
The Communist Chinese had pulled back. For almost three 
sveeks, from November y to November 26, there ^vas only desul¬ 
tory action in North Korea. Patrols sought the enemy and rarely 
found him. An eene 'wasteland filling with the first snows of 
rvinter separated the two antagonists. Unknown to the United 
Nations, the Communist Chinese “First Phase Offensive” was 
over. 


Chapter Five 


7 HE “nesv and fresh army” of which General MacArthur com¬ 
plained in his November 6 communique tvas also something 
netv in modem history: a force of trained Chinese soldiers tvith a 
tradition of victory. 
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she, watched as the child reached the curbing, stumbled, and 
nvice failed to climb up on the sidewalk. The kids laughed.^ 

It was in this agony of civilian suffering and soldierly travail 
that the last Communist attempt to hold Seoul was crushed. On 
September 26, the ROK 17th Division advanced toward the 
eastern edge of the city, while the 32nd Infantry of the U. S. 
7th Division attacked the southeast section. The Marines, mean- 
tvhile, maintained the pressure. The ne.'tt day, resistance col¬ 
lapsed, and by September 28, Seoul had truly fallen. 

On September 29, General MacArthur flew to Kimpo Airfield 
to make dramatic restoration of the Korean capital to President 
Syngman Rhee. There tvere Marines guarding the new pontoon 
bridge the Army engineers had thrown over the Han, as well as 
the streets, as MacArthur’s sedan flying the five stars of an 
American general of the Army drove toward Government 
House, passing through a desolation of rubble and half-eaten 
buildings and unburied dead. Even Government House was 
largely gutted by fire, although the legislative chamber had 
escaped with only a broken skylight. Splinters of glass fell from 
it while MacArthur stood in the presence of Syngman Rhee, 
members of the United Nations Commission, Republic of Ko¬ 
rea officials and his own top-ranking officers to say, with visible 
emotion: 

“By the grace of a merciful Providence our forces fighting 
under the standard of that greatest hope and inspiration of 
mankind, the United Nations, have liberated this ancient capi¬ 
tal of Korea. It has been freed from the despotism of Com¬ 
munist rule and its citizens once more have the opportunity for 
that immutable concept of life which holds invincibly to the 
primacy of individual liberty and personal dignity....” 

MacArthur then asked the assembly to recite the Lord’s 
Prayer with him, after which he turned to Rhee and said: “Mr. 
President, my officers and I will now resume our military duties 
5»nd leave you and your government to the discharge of the civil 
esponsibility.” 

The aged president seized MacArthur’s hand. “We admire 
ou,’’ he said, tears filling his eyes. “We love you as the savior 
)f our race.” Turning to his audience, he stretched out his 
lands, opening and closing them, departing from the speech he 
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had prepared for the occasion to speak directly to the American 
soldiers before him. "How can I ever explain to you my otra 
undying gratitude and that of the Korean people?” 

The ceremony ended and MacArthur drove back to Kimpo 
for the return flight to Tokyo. From all over the world came 
messages of congratulations. President Truman cabled: “Few 
operations in military history can match either the delaying ac¬ 
tion where you traded space for time in which to build up your 
forces or the brilliant maneuver which has now resulted in the 
liberation of Seoul.” The Joint Chiefs of Staff said: “We re¬ 
main completely confident that the great task entrusted to you 
by the United Nations rvill be carried to a successful con¬ 
clusion.” 

In a fe^v more days the last of the enemy units in South Korea 
ivere destroyed at Uijongbu. It had taken only ninety days to 
restore the status quo ante bellum. The Communist challenge 
had been hurled back with stunning speed. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, the very brilliance of MacArthur’s victory blinded both 
him and the United Nations to the fact that Communist China 
was not bluffing when, on September 30, Foreign Minister Chou 
En-lai announced: “The Chinese people absolutely will not tol¬ 
erate foreign aggression, nor will they supinely tolerate seeing 
their neighbors savagely invaded by the imperialists.” 

By that date General MacArthur had already received a di¬ 
rective from the Joint Chiefs authorizing movement north of 
the 38th Parallel to carry out “destruction of the North Korean 
Armed Forces.” By then many of the ROK troops had already 
crossed the border and President Syngman Rhee had said: 
“Where is the 38th Parallel? ... It is nonexistent. I am going 
all the way to the Yalu, and the United Nations can’t stop me.” 

By then, too, all the Russian maneuvers to prevent the UN from 
crossing the Parallel had failed or were obviously doomed to 
failure. Formal approval of the invasion already begun was only 
a week away. 

The world now knows that the United States—^which called 
the tune in the United Nations—not only failed to unify Korea 
by force but was nearly driven out of Korea as a consequence 
of the attempt. Just as the free world had intervened to prevent 
the Communists from conquering the peninsula, the Commu¬ 
nist Chinese were now preparing to halt the United Nations 
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advance. Just as tlie Communists had not believed the free 
world would fight, now the free tvorld believed the Chinese 
Communists would not. 

Why this was so must now be examined. 


Chapter Three 


B y MID-AUGUST of 1950 there was still no indication that 
the People’s Republic of China—as Communist China is 
officially known—intended to intervene in the Korean War. 

On August 11a “comfort mission” from Peiping arrived in 
the North Korean capital at Pyongyang, and two days later the 
first Communist Chinese ambassador to Korea presented his 
credentials there. But the exchange of greetings was neither 
unusual nor lavish. Pyongyang propaganda celebrating North 
Korea’s fifth anniversary spoke of gratitude for Russian aid: 
“Our friendship with the Soviet people is one of the guarantees 
for victory in the war.” Peiping, it seemed then, was vastly 
more concerned with “liberation” of Formosa. 

All the talk about Korea from the Communist camp in early 
August was made by Jacob Malik, who had returned to the 
United Nations Security Council to take up the presidency ro¬ 
tated to his nation. Malik ruled proceedings from January io 
July “illegal” because they had been carried out in the “unlaw¬ 
ful” presence of Nationalist China. Then he proceeded to dis¬ 
cuss Korean matters in the continued presence of the National¬ 
ist Chinese delegate, T. F. Tsiang. The contradiction did not 
seem to bother him, nor did the barbed allusions to it made 
by U. S. Ambassador Austin and the United Kingdom’s Sir 
Gladtvyn Jebb. Malik had come back to bluster, to deliver 
propaganda tirades about “the Anglo-American imperialist 
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bloc and its aggressive policy in Korea,” as well as to gain sup¬ 
port from neutral India while perhaps isolating the United 
States from a few of her United Nations allies. 

On August 4, Malik introduced a resolution which, in its two 
main points, proposed that the “internal civil war” in Korea 
be ended by tvithdra^val of “all foreign troops” from the penin¬ 
sula and that delegates from Communist China as well as “rep¬ 
resentatives of the Korean people” be invited to the United 
Nations to discuss tlie Korean question. Malik’s proposal seemed 
conciliatory because it did not employ the usual epithets, such 
as “Syngman Rhee bandit” in alluding to the rival government 
in Korea. A week later England’s Jebb called on the North 
Koreans “to go back ^vhence they came” while seeming to sug¬ 
gest that the status quo could be restored by negotiations. 
This idea was seconded by Sir Senegal Rau, the Indian delegate, 
who proposed that a committee of nonpermanent Council 
members consider the Korean problem after the North Koreans 
withdretv. Still, there rvas no word from Communist China. On 
August 17, U. S. Ambassador Austin made the statement which 
was to provoke quick words from Peiping. Austin said: 

The Security Council and the General Assembly have built al¬ 
ready a firm base for any future action whicli might be decided 
upon to fulfill the objectives for which the United Nations is 
noAV fighting. The Security Council has set as its first objective 
the end of the breach of the peace. This objective must be pur¬ 
sued in such a manner that no opportunity is provided for an¬ 
other attempt at invasion.... The United Nations must see that 
the people of Korea attain complete individual and political 
freedom. . . . Shall only a part of this country be assured this 
freedom? I think not. . . . The General Assembly has decided 
that fair and free elections should be held throughout the whole 
of the Korean peninsula.,.. 

The United Nations ought to have free and unhampered ac¬ 
cess to and full freedom to travel within all parts of Korea. . . . 

We are waiting, and while we wait the strength of the United 
Nations increases. 

Austin’s statement doomed all hope of compromise. It spelled 
out the American intention to break out of the Pusan Perimeter 
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and pursue the North Korean Army so that “no opportunity is 
provided for another attempt at invasion.” The whole of the 
Korean peninsula ivas to be unified by “fair and free elec¬ 
tions.” Three days after the enunciation of this policy, the first 
sign of Peiping’s shift of interest from Formosa to Kor^ ivas 
received at the United Nations. On August 20 Foreign Minister 
Chou En-lai sent the UN his first cable in six weeks, which said. 
“Korea is China’s neighbor. The Chinese people cannot but be 
concerned about solution of the Korean question.” Chou also 
demanded that Peiping be present in the Security Council 
when Korean matters were discussed. Two days later Mahk 
warned: “Any continuation of the Korean War will lead inev¬ 
itably to a ividening of the conflict with consequences, the re¬ 
sponsibility for which will lie tvith the United States and its 
Security Council delegation.” 

What did all these words mean? Probably that the strength 
of the Pusan Perimeter ivas now clear to Soviet Russia and ttot 
a neiv phase of action in Korea was being formulated, with 
China being taken in as Stalin’s reluctant partner. Since the 
war began on June 25, Communist China had sent the UN just 
two messages on Korea, and both of these seemed infinitely 
more concerned with the presence of the U. S. Seventh Fleet in 
the Strait of Formosa. But after Austin’s statement Peiping s 
attitude changed, and the fact that it changed slowly, and would 
thereafter evolve piecemeal, seems to suggest that it changed 
under pressure. Unfortunately, some of that piecemeal change 
might be traced to the bellicose statements then being made by 
high-ranking Americans. 

On August 25, U. S. Secretary of the Navy Matthews pub¬ 
licly advocated “instituting a ivar to compel cooperation for 
peace— . We would become the first aggressors for peace.” The 
next day. General MacArthur’s controversial message to the Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars rvas made public in full text, including 
the parts speaking of "misconceptions currently being voiced 
concerning the relationship of Formosa to our strate^c po¬ 
tential in the Pacific.” Formosa, MacArthur’s message said, rvas 
part of an island defense chain from which “we can dominate 
by air power every Asiatic port from Vladivostok to Singapore 
and prevent any hostile movement into the Pacific.” And then; 
“At the present time there is on Formosa a concentration of 
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operational air and naval bases which is potentially greater 
than any similar concentration on tfie Asiatic mainland between 
the Yellow Sea and the Straits of Malacca.” The remark which 
had so infuriated President Truman—“it is in the pattern of 
Oriental psychology to respect and follow aggressive, resolute 
and dynamic leadership—to quickly turn from leadership char¬ 
acterized by timidity or vacillation"—might also have raised a 
few gorges in China. Less than a week later. Major General 
Orvil Anderson, commander of the Air War College, remarked: 
“We’re at war. . . . Give me the order to do it and I can break 
up Russia’s five A-bomb nests in a week.” 

On the same day President Truman issued an eight-point 
policy statement which, while stressing America’s intention of 
working through the United Nations, also said: “We do not 
want the fighting in Korea to spread into a general war; it will 
not spread unless Communist imperialism draws other armies 
and governments into the fight of the aggressors against the 
United Nations, We hope in particular that the people of China 
will not be misled or forced into fighting against the United 
Nations and against the American people tvho have always 
been and still are their friends." Although Truman went on to 
disavow any American designs on Formosa or the Far East in 
general, the tenor of the remark quoted might have seemed to 
Peiping an arrogant ^varning to stay out of her o^vn backyard. 
And though Truman also moved quickly against the saber rat¬ 
tlers in his o^vn house, suspending General Anderson from his 
command, ordering MacArthur to withdraw his message, and 
apparently bringing about the resignation of Secretary of De¬ 
fense Louis Johnson—believed by many to have backed Navy 
Secretary Matthew’s “aggressors for peace” statement—the net 
effect on China might have been only one of suspicion or con¬ 
fusion. A scholar highly qualified to pass on this situation has 
ivritten: 


The top-level denial of aggressive intentions may have been 
interpreted in China as a crude effort to conceal the true aims of 
American imperialism, inadvertently “revealed” by military fig¬ 
ures of high standing. On the other hand, it may have been ac¬ 
cepted as evidence of “contradictions in imperialist circles 
which might be scarcely less serious for China since MacArthur 
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remained at his post and die Truman-Aclieson administrauon 
was polidcally vulnerable. ^Ve do not know exactly how Peking 
and Moscow evaluated these developments. However, their oc¬ 
currence at diis particular time gave them special significance for 
Communist analysts.^ 

However these conflicts be evaluated, tlie fact is that in late 
September, 1950, following the staggering blow of the Inchon 
invasion and the Security Council defeat of Malik’s August 4 
resolution, Sino-Soviet strategy undenvent another change. The 
scene of Russian maneuver was shifted from the Security Coun¬ 
cil to the General Assembly, where neutral Afro-Asian states 
might lend sympadietic ears to proposals offered with the pres¬ 
tige of Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky behind them, while 
in China a Hate-America campaign was launched. Mass rallies 
and the usual derisive or howling newspaper editorials and 
cartoons tvere used to whip into a frenzy of hatred a people un¬ 
aware that the underlying purpose of this anti-American propa¬ 
ganda was to prepare them for war. Ttvo samples: 

This mad dog [the U. S.] seizes Formosa bettveen its hind legs 
while with its teeth it violendy bites the Korean people. Now 
one of its forelegs has been poked into our Northeast front. Its 
bloodswollen eyes cast around for something further to attack. 
All the world is under its threat. The American imperialist mad 
dog is half beaten up. Before it dies, it tvill go on bidng and tear¬ 
ing. 

This [the U. S.] is the paradise of gangsters, swindlers, rascals, 
special agents, fascist germs, speculators, debauchers, and all the 
dregs of mankind. This is the world’s manufactory and source o 
such crimes as reaction, darkness, cruelty, decadence, corruption, 
debauchery, oppression of man by man, and cannibalism. This is 
the exhibition ground of all the crimes -which can possibly be 
committed by mankind. This is a living hell, ten times, one hun¬ 
dred times, one thousand times worse than can possibly be de¬ 
picted by the most sanguinary of ivriters. Here the criminal phe¬ 
nomena that issue forth defy the imagination of human brains. 
Conscientious persons can only wonder how the spiritual civiliza¬ 
tion of mankind can be depraved to such an extent.- 
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Then, following General MacArthur’s report to the United 
Nations, in which he charged that Peiping had "furnished sub¬ 
stantial if not decisive military assistance to North Korea” by 
releasing many of its Korean soldiers to Pyongyang before the 
tvar. Communist China replied with this open admission of 
hostility: 

The Chinese people scorn this accusation. They have no fear 
of it. Furthermore, we clearly reaffirm that we will always stand 
on the side of the Korean people—just as the Korean people have 
stood on the side of the Chinese people during the past decades 
—and resolutely oppose the criminal acts of American imperialist 
aggressors against Korea and their intrigues for enlarging the 
war. 

This unequivocal anstver was received on September 22, the 
same day that Peiping charged that U. S. aircraft had violated 
her Manchurian border at the Yalu River totvn of Antung. The 
next day, the tvidely read and highly official Communist netvs- 
paper. People’s Daily, made the following detailed explanation 
of why North Korea should be supported: 

We Chinese people are against the American imperialists be¬ 
cause they are against us. They have openly become the arch¬ 
enemy of tire People’s Republic of China by supporting the peo¬ 
ple’s enemy, the Chiang Kai-shek clique, by sending a huge fleet 
to prevent the liberation of the Chinese territory of Formosa, by 
repeated air intrusions and strafing and bombing of the Chinese 
people, by refusing new China a seat in the UN, through in¬ 
trigues with their satellite nations, by rearing up again a fascist 
power in Japan, and by rearming Japan for the purpose of ex¬ 
panding aggressive war. Is it not just for us to support our friend 
and neighbor against our enemy? The American warmongers are 
mistaken in thinking that their accusations and threats will in¬ 
timidate the people of China. 

On the following day Chou En-lai sent off his most bellicose 
cable to the United Nations, accusing the United States of try¬ 
ing “to extend the aggressive war against Korea, to carry out 
armed aggression on Formosa, and to extend further her ag- 
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grcssion agiiiiist China." Chou concluded; "The flames o£ 
being extended by the United States in the cast arc burning 
more fiercely. 1£ the representatives o£ the majority o£ states 
attending tlie United Nations General /\ssembly should still be 
pliant to the manipulation o£ the United States and continue 
to play deaf and dumb to these aggressive crimes of die United 
States, they shall not escape a share in the responsibility for 
lighting up the war-flames in the East." 

And then, almost as suddenly as it began, the Hate-America 
campaign subsided into silence. It was almost as though Com¬ 
munist China were marking time while Russian Foreign Mm* 
ister Vishinsky maneuvered to prevent the crossing of the Paral¬ 
lel. 

Vishinsky’s theme was that if UN troops crossed the Parallel, 
they would become the aggressors. The fact that the 38th Paral¬ 
lel had already been violated by the invading North Koreans 
meant nothing to him. He asked, in effect, that the North Ko¬ 
rean Army which liad violated the Parallel now be given s.anctu- 
ary behind it. It was as though a man who le.aves the sidewalk to 
break into a house should become immune to pursuit and arrest 
once he regains the sidewalk. Sir Benegal Rau of India, how¬ 
ever, found merit in Vishinsky’s arguments, saying: “We cannot 
help thinking that it would impair faith in the UN if we were 
even to appear to authorize the unification of Korea by the use 
of force against North Korea, after we had resisted the attempt 
of North Korea to unify the country by force against South Ko¬ 
rea. The result may be to intensify the Nortli Korean opposition 
and to increase the tension in that part of the world.” The fact 
that North Korean unification was to be follotved by Commu¬ 
nist-controlled elections, which, as the Balkans had shoivn, have 
one unfailing result, as opposed to United Nations unificauon 
being followed by UN<ontrolled elections, seemed lost on the 
Indian delegate. It was, of course, the vital fact—the one for 
which the war was being fought. This was the U. S. position, 
which Austin restated on September 30: “The aggressor’s forces 
should not be permitted to have refuge behind an imaginary 
line. . . .” But India was again sympathetic, as she had been to 
Malik’s August 4 proposal, as she was once more when, on Oc¬ 
tober 2, Vishinsky introduced this seven-point proposal in the 
General Assembly’s Political and Security Committee: 



1. That the belligerents cease hostilities. (The UN had voted 
this on June 25, but North Korea had refused.) 

2. That United Nations troops be withdrawn to permit the 
Korean people the sovereign right to settle “freely” their in¬ 
ternal affairs. (The UN had voted against returning to the 
status quo ante bellum. Furthermore the troops were to be 
withdrawn before a unified government ^vas formed.) 

3. That all-Korean elections be held to establish a unified, 
independent government. (The Soviet had refused to permit 
such elections in 1948, thus dividing the country.) 

4. That the North Korea Assembly and the National As¬ 
sembly of South Korea elect a commission of delegates from 
each to organize and conduct free elections. (This put Pyong¬ 
yang, representing 9,000,000 people, on an equal basis with 
Seoul, with a constituency of 21,000,000.) 

5. That Red China and Russia be members of the UN com¬ 
mittee observing the election. (Russia had repeatedly refused 
to participate in any previous UN commission on Korea, and 
now her price seemed to be the recognition of Red China.) 

6. That a unified and independent Korea be given economic 
aid through the UN. 

7. That after the establishment of the all-Korean govern¬ 
ment, the Security Council consider admitting Korea to the UN. 

But for the last two points, on which everyone could agree, 
Vishinsky’s final offer was entirely unacceptable to the United 
States and most of the United Nations. Still, Rau suggested that 
it be placed side-by-side with the U. S. resolution before a 
special committee which might work out a compromise. Put to 
a vote, Rau’s motion was rejected, 32 to 24, with 3 abstentions 
—which might indicate that many United Nations members 
were eager to end the war at any price. On the Soviet resolution 
itself, the vote was a resounding defeat: 46 to 5 with 8 absten¬ 
tions. And so, on October 4, the General Assembly’s Political 
and Security Committee passed the eight-nation resolution 
backed by the United States. By a vote of 47 to 5 with 7 ab¬ 
stentions, the Committee resolved: 

... That all appropriate steps be taken to ensure conditions of 
stability throughout Korea; 

That all constituent acts be taken, including the holding of 
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elections under the auspices of the United Nations, for tlie estab¬ 
lishment of a unified, independent, and democratic government 
in the sovereign state of Korea; 

That all sections and representative bodies of the population 
of Korea, south and nortli, be invited to cooperate with the or¬ 
gans of the UN in tlie restoration of peace, in die holding of elec¬ 
tions, and in die establishment of a unified government; 

That United Nadons forces should not remain in any part of 
Korea odienvise dian so far as was necessary for acliieving the ob¬ 
jectives specified; 

That all necessary measures be taken to accomplish the eco¬ 
nomic rehabilitation of Korea; and. 

That a commission drawn from Australia, Chile, the Nether¬ 
lands, Pakistan, the Philippines, Turkey, and one other nadon 
be established to achieve the listed objeedves. 

The Russian maneuver had failed to halt the United Na¬ 
tions’ determination to cross the Parallel, and though the formal¬ 
ity of General Assembly approval of the act was still three days 
off. President Syngman Rhee’s jubilant and exultant ROK sol¬ 
diers were racing north in the central and eastern sectors, urged 
by Rhee to “unify Korea... for all time.” 

Chou En-lai’s last ■warning tvas ako falling on deaf ears. 
Chou’s remark already quoted—that China would not "supinely 
tolerate” seeing Korea “invaded by the imperialists”—had been 
made on September 30. But it had been broadcast for foreign 
ears and kept from the people at home. Evidendy, Peiping was 
awaidng the result of Russian diplomacy. Then, on October 1, 
with the ROKs rushing north. General MacArthur broadcast an 
ultimatum to North Korea demanding unconditional surrender, 
and stating: “The early and total defeat and complete destruc¬ 
tion of your armed forces and war-making potential is now inev¬ 
itable.” That night Chou summoned the Indian ambassador 
K. M. Panikkar to a dramatic midnight conference. He told hini 
that if U. S. troops invaded North Korea, China -would enter 
the ’wax. This ne'svs was relayed to President Harry Truman, 
who has since svritten: 

S imil a r reports had been received from Mosco-sv, Stockholm, 
and New Delhi. However, the problem that arose in connection 
with these reports was that Mr. Panikkar had in the past played 
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the game of the Chinese Communists fairly regularly, so that his 
statement could not be taken as that of an impartial observer. 
... The key vote on the [Korean] resolution was due the follow¬ 
ing day, and it appeared quite likely that Chou En-lai’s “mes¬ 
sage” -svas a bald attempt to blackmail the United Nations by 
threats of intervention in Korea. 

The possibility of Chinese intervention in Korea, however, 
could not be discounted, and I therefore . . . approved the fol¬ 
lowing message to General MacArthur: 

“In light of the possible intervention of Chinese Communist 
forces in North Korea the following amplification of our direc¬ 
tive [of September 25] is fonvarded for your guidance: 

“Hereafter in the event of the open or covert employment any¬ 
where in Korea of major Chinese Communist units, tvithout 
prior announcement, you should continue the action as long as, 
in your judgment, action by forces now under your control ofEers 
a reasonable chance of success. In any case you will obtain au¬ 
thorization from Washington prior to taking any military action 
against objectives in Chinese territory.’’^ 

This directive was issued on October 9, one day after the 
Hate-America campaign was renewed in Communist China. On 
October 9 (Eastern time). People’s Daily printed a front-page 
editorial which drew attention to the heretofore unpublished 
warning made by Chou En-lai on September 30 and said: “So 
far as the situation is concerned with respect to China’s neigh¬ 
bor, Korea, the Chinese people have made public their posi¬ 
tion.” The following day a Ministry of Foreign Afiairs state¬ 
ment said: “The American war of invasion in Korea has been a 
serious menace to the security of China from its very start.” 

So now Chou’s warnings had also failed to halt the Parallel 
crossing. With the fragmented North Korean Army backpedal- 
ing wildly before the rush of the ROKs on the east and the ad¬ 
vance of the Eighth Army on the west, the vanguard of some 
320,000 Chinese soldiers began movement toward the Yalu 
River. 

That these troops had begun to move ^vas already kno'svn to 
MacArthur’s intelligence, but his headquarters in Tokyo ^vas 
apparently not alarmed. In the field, ho'svever, Chou s threat 
and mounting reports of Chinese troops moveme^t-b^mt like a 
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bomb on Eighth Array headquarters, as has been sliarply de¬ 
tailed by Eighth Army’s operations analyst. Brigadier General 
S. L. j\^ Marshall: 

... A dread appreheiuioa gripped die headquarters. Whereas 
the direat ss-as gieatly discounted in the United States. Walker 
and his stair gasc full weight to Uic svords ami to tiie v.arning 
tvhicli came from the Indian .Ambasstidor in Peking that Com¬ 
munist China was preparing to enter die ss'ar. 

.•\lso, as October opened, Eighdi .Army published to its forces 
the Chinese Coramunbt order of battle along die Yalu River 
front, an evaluauon which subsequent events proved to be amaz¬ 
ingly accurate. 

But so delicate was this subject that Intelligence promptly 
came at cross-purposes with itselL -At die merest mention of Chi¬ 
nese imervendon in die official reports, our Soudr Korean ally 
liad a tremor phasing into paralysis. Tlie psychological impact 
upon the field agents ivas tremendous; diey acted like men hexed 
and their interest in their work, dropped to zero. If the periodic 
report took a pessimistic tone, the effect on the Koreans was such 
that officers liad to be sent forth to calm them with assurances 
that the words were probably exaggerated. . . . The group of 
American advisers serving with the South Korean divisions re¬ 
ported that troops had become highly nervous, with signs of de¬ 
moralization increasing. The Defense Minister, Shin Sung Mo, 
urged, that the advance toward the Yalu be halted. With some 
mental reservations. Intelligence therefore took a more conserva¬ 
tive tone.* 

At MacAithur’s headquarters there was still a firm conviction 
that these Chinese troops would not enter the war. It was “too 
late,” the theory ran, and this was what MacArthur himself 
told President Truman at AVake Island. 

This famous conference, according to the President, was 
called by him “to get the benefit of ptfacArthur's] first-hand in¬ 
formation and judgment” on Korea as well as “to let him see the 
w'orld-wide picture as we sav.- it in AVasfaington.” Alore ac¬ 
curately, Mr. Truman's Administration was ailing and there 
were Congressional elections due that November. To be associ¬ 
ated with the man whose Inchon victory had made him ivildly 
popular in America might prov’e to be wonderful political 
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medicine. As evidence of the Commander in Chiefs eagerness 
to meet his difficult and controversial general, MacArthur was 
given a choice of nvo meeting places: Honolulu, about equi¬ 
distant from Washington and To%o; or Wake, eight hours’ flight 
from Tokyo, thirty from Washington. MacArthur chose Wake, 
and Mr. Truman flew out to see him there on October 15, smil¬ 
ing, affable, bringing with him a fifth Distinguished Service 
Cross for MacArthur and promising to provide a major gen¬ 
eral’s second star for MacArthur’s aide, Courtney Whitney. 

At Wake, MacArthur told Truman: “I believe that formal 
resistance will end throughout North Korea by Thanksgiving” 
and “It is my hope to be able to withdraw the Eighth Army to 
Japan by Christmas.” Asked about the possibility of Communist 
Chinese intervention, the general gave his now-famous reply: 
“Very little. Had they interfered in the first or second months it 
would have been decisive. We are no longer fearful of their in¬ 
tervention. We no longer stand hat in hand. The Chinese have 
300,000 men in Manchuria. Of these probably not more than 
100-125,000 are distributed along the Yalu River. They have no 
Air Force. Now that we have bases for our Air Force in Korea, 
if the Chinese tried to get down to Pyongyang there would be the 
greatest slaughter.” 

The next day the first of 180,000 Chinese troops began cross¬ 
ing the Yalu River into North Korea, and the disaster which 
awaited General MacArthur’s “Home-by-Christmas” drive had 
begun. That it should have happened at all is one of the great 
ironies of history: in an age which plumes itself on its com¬ 
munications, there had been a complete breakdown in commun¬ 
ications between two great powers. Not all of this was due to the 
absence of diplomatic relations between the United States and 
Communist China, or to Peiping’s reliance on Soviet Russia for 
information or to Washington’s on India. As one astute observer 
has ivritten: 

One obstacle to successful communication, particularly be¬ 
tween Communist and non-Communist regimes, is the difficulty 
each side has in projecting itself into the frame of reference 
ivithin which the other operates. Yet this is necessary if one is to 
understand the opponent’s interpretation of one s own sigfnals, 
as well as the motives behind his. 
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Peking... ascribed motivations and patterns of decision nam¬ 
ing to ‘‘\ValI Street warmongers” and "Anglo-American imperial¬ 
ists” and in other ways departed sharply from reality. Peking 
ignored the pluralistic political process in the West and failed to 
differentiate between the true locus of pov/er in "Washington and 
the confusion of voices on both sides of the Pacific Ocean. Utter¬ 
ances by “authoritative spokesmen” in Tokyo were given equal 
weight (if not greater) vrith statements from Secretary Acheson 
and President Trumam Ad hoc American decisions on Korea 
and Taiv;an were interpreted as the outcome of carefully de¬ 
signed schemes for “aggression” in Asia. Failure to comprehend 
the frame of reference within which "Washington reacted led Pe¬ 
king to miscalculate the effect of communications designed to de¬ 
ter the U. S. and to exaggerate the threat posed by actual U. S. 
intentions. 

This v/as not a unilateral phenomenon. American communi¬ 
cations for Chinese Communist consumption were inadequately 
adapted to the Chinese Communist Party’s frame of reference. 
To be sure, hindsight facilitates the reconstruction of Peking's 
perspective to a degree that was impossible during the act^ 
course of esents. Yet a similar if less conclusive exerdse, earned 
out in 1950, might have alerted U. S. officials to the pitfalls of 
dealing •'.vith the nev/' regime as if it were more Chinese than 
Communist. Judgments in Washington reflected a belief in basic 
conflicts vdthin the Communist world that, if properly exploited, 
v.'ould inhibit Peking's actions in Korea. One such conflict vtas 
seen in a supposed clash between “innately Chinese” quahnes 
and "alien Communism." This theory comfortingly left intact 
the presumed bonds of “friendship” betv.'een “the Chinese and 
American peoples.” Another clash ivas seen in Peking-Moscorf^ 
relations, where “Chinese national interests" were thought to 
conflict vrith “Russian domination.” This, it was said, vroidd 
keep Mao from pulling Stalin’s chestnuts out of the fire. Such as¬ 
sumptions consistently attributed to the Chinese Communists a 
benevolemce they were far from feeling. Hence .American' assur¬ 
ances” to Peking were never enough to support the aim s of U. S. 
policy.* 

Thus, a cogent argument for communications breakdown, to 
which can be added the abuse of communications, either m a 
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free society such as ours ivhere the press may be and often is 
capricious, or in a controlled society such as Communism ivhere 
lying serves the state. Finally, the questions: Why did the 
United States cross the Parallel? Why did Communist China in¬ 
tervene? 

In partial answer to the first, the Inchon victory so thoroughly 
broke the North Korean Army that the United States and the 
majority of her allies in the United Nations thought the chance 
had come to solve the Korean problem for good. On October 7, 
when the General Assembly approved the crossing, the Brit¬ 
ish Foreign Secretary, Ernest Bevin, said in New York that 
there could be “no South Koreans, no North Koreans: Just Ko¬ 
reans.” As Trumbull Higgins has said: “The principal Ameri¬ 
can ally had not restrained Washington at the decisive moment.” 
President Syngman Rhee’s intransigence was another reason. 
He had repeatedly announced his intentions of unifying his na¬ 
tion, with or without United Nations help. Very strong Repub¬ 
lican sentiment for a more aggressive Far Eastern policy is a 
third argument, and it has also been suggested that President 
Truman needed a great victory to win the November elections, 
just as the Roosevelt Administration in July, 1942, changed its 
\var strategy in fevor of the headlines harvested by the landings 
in North Africa. The latter may seem a bit hard on Truman, 
who was honestly concerned with drawing a line somewhere 
against Communist aggression. That he crossed this line at the 
38th Parallel seems to have been caused, again, by the heady 
wine of Inchon and subsequent MacArthur assurances. The 
Toynbeean theory of the too-great response to one challenge 
provoking another challenge was about to be given further 
melancholy proof, with assistance from the communications 
breakdown. 

China’s decision to enter the war may be ascribed to numer¬ 
ous reasons. One spectacular and attractive theory argues that 
Joseph Stalin had become so jealous of Mao Tse-tung’s rising 
power that he deliberately embroiled Red China with the 
United States in Korea so that he might emerge supreme in the 
Far East. Russian responsibility in some part may be adduced 
from a portion of Nikita Khrushchev’s famous speech in 1956 
attacking Stalin and “the cult of personality,” in which he is 
reported to have said: “His [Stalin’s] anti-realistic considera- 
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tion of the attitude of the Western Nations in the face of de¬ 
velopments in Asia has contributed to the risky situation for the 
entire socialist cause such as developed around the war in Ko¬ 
rea.” Certainly Mao's newly emergent Red China was in no 
position to bargain with Stalin in that year of igso- 
needed support, both economic and political, from Moscow'. 
Nor is there any doubt that the Chinese armies which entered 
Korea came to be supplied—particularly in heavy weapons and 
air—by Soviet Russia. Unfortunately, hov/ much Stalin or the 
Russia of the time had to do with China’s intervention cannot 
be known. Stalin is dead, and Mao remains silent behind the 
Bamboo Curtain. 

But Red China had reasons of her own, and the chief of these 
seems to have been a fear of aggression: would the United 
dons halt at the Yalu River as Ausdn and Truman said they 
would, or would they go farther under the urging of “the Mac- 
Arthur-Chiang clique”? This may have been vihj Chou told 
Panikkar his nation would not intervene if only South Koreans 
crossed the Parallel. More, a great American victory in Korea 
would have enormous psychological effect throughout the Par 
East. Japan, wdth whom the Americans were then preparing an 
indulgent peace treaty, would certainly fall in line behind 
Uncle Sam, and after Japan perhaps those former "Westem 
colonies of Southeast *-^ia then besdnnins to emerge as sov- 
ereign states. Red China did not, how'ever, fear America s arse¬ 
nal of nuclear weapons, or at least she did not act or speak as 
though she did. Mao had already remarked in 1946: “The atom 
bomb is a paper tiger tvith which the U. S. reactionaries try to 
terrify the people.” According to K. M. Panikkar, General 
Nieh Jung-chen, acting chief of staff of the People’s Liberation 
Army, said to him: “^Ve know' what we are in for, but at ail 
costs American aggre^ion has to be stopped. The Americans can 
bomb us, they can destroy our industries, but they caimot defeat 
us on land. . .. They may even drop atom bombs on us. IVhat 
then? They may kill a feiv million people,” Nieh said, and 
added: “.4fter all, China lives on the farms. kVhat can atom 
bombs do there?” Of course. General Nieh was discussing wm 
on the Chinese mainland, but his words, ivhether spoken in 
truth or in bluff, vrere reflective of the attimde of Chinese 
leadership at the time. 
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Even more important, the Chinese may not have feared 
American attack on their homeland. Whether or not they knew 
with certainty that MacArthur’s directives always carefully pro¬ 
hibited air or naval action against eitlier Manchuria or Siberia 
in support of his operations, the fact remains that they acted as 
if they knew. And this security from attack could have been 
more decisive tlian any of the reasons cited above. It tvould 
almost guarantee the success of a peasant army relying on man¬ 
power against firepotver, for it tvould mean that the firepower 
could not be used in full. 

Whatever the actual reasons, on October i6 the Fourth Field 
Army of the Chinese People’s Republic commanded by General 
Lin Piao began crossing the Yalu River in force. 


Chapter Four 


I HE ROK I Corps commanded by Brigadier General Kim 
Baik Yil was first to cross the 38th Parallel on October i, and 
the 3rd Division was the first of General Kim's units to go over 
the line. 

The Rambling ROKs were in a near-festive mood as they be¬ 
gan advancing up the east cocist road, with the ROK Capitol Di¬ 
vision behind them, bound for the important port of Wonsan 
about 100 air miles north, and after that, or so they hoped, the 
Yalu River. President Rhee had already told them. We have to 
advance as far as the Manchurian border until not a single 
enemy soldier is left in our country,” and their officers were 
jubilantly boasting, “We will wash our swords in the waters of 
the Yalu.” 

The foot soldiers themselves put on a remarkable drive. Most 
of them had only canvas shoes to wear, some of them walked on 
bloody bare feet, yet they marched night and day, bypassing 
enemy groups which often attacked their supply line in the rear, 
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winning numerous skirmishes, averaging fifteen miles a day and 
capturing large stores of enemy guns and equipment. Sometimes 
they were able to seize natural defensive strongholds in the high 
ground to their left without having to fire a shot, or found still- 
warm rice balls lying in roadside ditches—evidence that it was 
now the North Korean soldier who was “bugging out” without 
a fight. Along the way they were met by cheering crowds. Chil¬ 
dren ran after them to give them bunches of ;v'ild flowers. 
Women waved flags and the old men stood pulling on their long 
pipes with expressions of grave satisfaction on their faces. But 
there were no young men to be seen: the North Koreans had 
drafted them all. 

On October to, the ROK 3rd and Capitol Divisions made 
simultaneous entry into Wonsan and began to fight for the city. 
Vithin a few days the port and its airfield were secured, and by 
me 12th there were 22 planes of the Far East Combat Cargo 
Command flying supplies into Wonsan. Thereafter, the vic¬ 
torious ROKs spent their time patrolling the Wonsan area, 
marking time for their next lunge to the border. 

About the same time, die ROK II Corps-yth and 8th Di- 
v^ions—began striking up the center of the peninsula toward 
the Iron Triangle, a complex of industrial towns which ivas to 
become famous later in the war. Chonvon, about 20 miles above 
t e arallel, foimed the Iron Triangle's eastern base; its apex 
was ^nggang in the north; and its western base was at Kum- 

iva. he Iron Triangle was also an important rail and road 
communications center, linking east and ivest coasts, and its 
capture on October 13, simultaneous ivith the fall of Wonsan, 
augured ■well for the United Nations counterinvasion. 

On the left or western flank, the Eighth Army attack did not 
be^n until October 7, the day before the United Nations Gen- 
cm sembly approved the border crossing. It ivas here that 
C^eneral Walker hoped to trap most of the broken North Ko¬ 
rean Army’s straggling units, and the general had already char¬ 
acterized the pursuit in hunter’s language: “We have flushed 
me covey and we are now kicking up the singles. As any quail 
tiunter knows, it’s when you’re kicking up the singles that you 
get t e most birds. Here, too, the atmosphere rvas one of ela- 
Uon and optimism. Thirty-year-old Major General Paik Sun 

up, commander of the ROK 1st Division which rvas part of 
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the U. S. I Corps, smiled broadly when his division received 
brand-new U. S. tanks. “Now we can be like General Patton,” 
he said. To the question of what his tactics ^vould be during the 
drive on the Nortli Korean capital of Pyongyang, he grinned 
and said: “No stop.” 

Earlier Eighth Army apprehensions about the possible inter¬ 
vention of the Communist Chinese seemed to have vanished by 
the time the yth Infantry Division had taken Kaesong and the 
ist Cavalry Division struck north along the main Seoul-Pyong- 
yang road, with General Paik’s ist ROKs on the right. Far East 
Command’s daily intelligence summaries still dismissed the 
possibility, and one dated as late as October 14 said: “Recent 
declarations by Communist Chinese leaders, threatening to en¬ 
ter North Korea if American forces ^vere to cross the 38th Paral¬ 
lel, are probably in a category of diplomatic blackmail.” So the 
Americans, British, Australians and South Koreans of Eighth 
Army’s I Corps struck confidently north toward the North Ko¬ 
rean capital, at the very beginning gaining territory almost at 
will. Then the North Korean defenses stiffened, and the U. S. 

I Corps advance slotved. By mid-October it had reached only 20 
miles into North Korea and Pyongyang still held out. To enemy 
resistance had been added the delay caused by a deteriorating 
supply situation which, in its turn, was the result of General 
MacArthur’s decision to use X Corps for another amphibious 
landing. 

If General of the Army Douglas MacArthur had much cause 
to complain of the restrictions placed on him in Korea by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, then Lieutenant General Walton Walker 
had something in his o^vn defense to be said of the restraints 
placed on him by MacArthur. Chief of these was the United 
Nations Commander’s insistence upon continuing two separate 
conunands. Eighth Army and X Corps. Even though Walker had 
been placed in charge of all United Nations forces, including 
the ROK Army, he had no control over Major General Edward 
Almond’s X Corps, and Almond, as often happened among offi¬ 
cers ■who were associated with General MacArthur for very long, 
had taken onto himself some of his autocratic chiefs charac¬ 
teristics. Walker discovered this early in the hammer-and-anvil 
maneuver from Pusan to Seoul when, upon requesting X Corps 
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to block the central mountain escape routes through Wonju and 
Chunchon with at least a regiment, he was told that X Corps 
could not extend the anvil that far. Walker’s staff officers 
were agreed that X Corps should be restored to the Eighth 
Army after the recapture of Seoul so that there would be a 
single unified command in Korea, but the bulldog of Pusan had 
apparently not the temerity to approach MacAxthur with this 
proposal. 

At the end of September, Walker was informed that X Corps 
was to remain in General Headquarters reserve, and soon after 
he was notified that the yth Infantry and ist Marine Divisions 
under General Almond were to be pulled out of Seoul and sent 
around the peninsula to land at the North Korean east coast 
port of Wonsan. Then X Corps would attack west toward 
Pyongyang along the lateral Wonsan-Pyongyang road while 
Walker’s Eighth Army struck at Pyongyang from the south. 

Walker’s staff did not like the plan, but their chief did not 
forward their objections to MacAxthur. First, it was argued that 
the outloading of X Corps from Inchon would delay pursuit 
of the fleeing North Korean Army—a chase already delayed by 
the decision not to keep X Corps on the North Korean tail- In¬ 
stead of an amphibious operation, said Walker’s staff, X Corps 
could march overland to Wonsan. Further, the speed of the 
ROK east coast advance made it evident that Wonsan w'ould 
fall to them long before X Corps could land there. On Mac- 
Arthur’s side, it could be argued that the terrain of North 
Korea was unsuitable for an overland mar rh . Much equipment 
might be lost. Still, neither the yth Infantry Division’s Major 
General David Barr nor the ist Marine Division’s ilajor General 
Oliver Smith was fond of the Wonsan amphibious maneuver. 
Least of all was the Navy, from Vice-Admiral Joy on dorvn, for 
Wonsan Harbor was heavily mined. 

The fortunes of war had produced the most fortuitous cir¬ 
cumstances imaginable for enemy mine warfare. First, one of 
the U. S. Navy’s initial postwar economy cutbacks had been 
made at the expense of its minestveeping service; second, the 
waters off the east coast of Korea were admirably adaptable to 
mining; third, Russia, which provided the mines and the mine 
experts in North Korea, has historically been among the most 
proficient users of mine %s-arfare. Probably this last fact is so be- 
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cause Russia was never a maritime power. A seafaring nation 
such as Britain is more inclined to work on antimine warfare, 
and in fact one of its admirals once flatly refused to develop 
mines on the ground that perfection of such a weapon would be 
about the worst thing that could happen to His Majesty’s Navy. 
But Russia had been using mines to advantage since the Crimean 
War, in the days Avhen these moored or drifting sea bombs ^vere 
knoim as “torpedoes.” Much of the mining in North Korea was 
accomplished simply by casting the explosives into the lono- 
Korean rivers flowing into the Sea of Japan or the Yellow Sea° 
Others %v'ere moored or set adrift by experts disguised as Korean 
fishermen on innocent-appearing junks and sampans. The bulk 
of the latter went into the %vaters off Wonsan and Hungnam, 
where a large shelf of shallow, muddy water made their use ef¬ 
fective. Because of this, as well as because of its shortao-e of 
minesweepers, the U. S. Navy also objected to the Wonsan opera¬ 
tion. 

But General MacArthur was adamant. He accepted the Navy’s 
argument against outloading both the X Corps divisions from 
Inchon and sent the yth Division south to Pusan by rail for 
mounting out there. Othenvise, the Wonsan operation was on 
as planned. Joint Task Force Seven was re-formed under Vice- 
Admiral Struble and a fleet of 250 ships assembled to carry the 
1st Marine Division on its second amphibious “assault” in five 
weeks. D-Day at Wonsan was to be October 20, with the yth 
Division to land a few days later. 

On October 2, Vice-Admiral Struble, an old minesweeping 
veteran, ordered all available sweepers in the Far East to Won¬ 
san. On October 10, a force under Captain Richard Spofford 
began clearing a path through the W^onsan minefield. Almost 
immediately, helicopter reconnaissance spotted strings of mines 
“too numerous to mention.” Countermining was attempted as a 
quick means of detonating the field. Thirty-nine planes from 
the carriers Leyte Gulf and Philippine Sea dropped 50 tons of 
bombs in the minefield, but even the explosion of 1,000-pound¬ 
ers failed to set off the mines. On the 12 th, while Missouri, 
Helena, Worcester and Ceylon were battering east coast rail- 
yards, bridges, shore batteries and tunnels, the sweeping squad¬ 
ron lost two of its best boats when both Pledge and Pirate 
into mines and blew up. Thirteen men were killed and 87 
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wounded. Captain .SpolTord then decided to try to detonate 
the minefields by dropping depth charj'cs into them. A pre¬ 
cision drop by Navy planes brouj'ht no results. On the i8th the 
Japanese Minesweeper 14 was sunk and on the iQth the ROK 
Minesweeper 51G went up with a terrific c.xplosion in a 
“cleared” lane. That made it plain that magnetic countermines 
were being used, that is, magnetic mines ctpiipped with a mech¬ 
anism set to allow as many as twelve ships to pass overhead 
before the mine is triggered. And this meant, of course, tliat 
the minesweepers must now make thirteen passes over any 
given area before it could be considered safe. 

In all. it took two weeks to sweep \Vonsan free of mines, and 
during the last six days the invasion tnmsports marked time by 
sailing up and down the Korean cast coast, reversing their 
course every twelve hours and causing the disgruntled Marines 
aboard them to coin the derisive phnisc “Openition Yo-Yo 
for the "assault landing" at Wonsan. Nor were the Marines 
ple.ised to learn that Wonsan had been captured by the ROKs 
on October 13, to which injury was added the insult of October 
2-1 when the comedian Bob Hope and the singer Marilyn Max¬ 
well flew into Wonsan to entertain U. S. Army troops attached 
to the ROICs with many quips and sallies concerning the Ma¬ 
rines still offshore on the transports. On October 26 the Ma¬ 
rines at last came ashore at Wonsan with red faces and dry feet. 

It seemed to them and to almost everyone else in northeast¬ 
ern Korea that the war was all but over. The ROK I Corps, 
which had come under Major General Almond’s control, had 
already departed Wonsan; the Capitol Division was poised to 
move north on the coastal road, while the 3rd had begun push¬ 
ing northwest to Chosin Reservoir from Hungnam. True, the 
day before the Marines landed, the ROK 3rd Division had been 
attacked by the Chinese 124th Division at Sudong 37 miles 
northivest of Hungnam. The ROKs took sixteen prisoners, 
from whom it was learned that the 124th, along with the 125th 
and 126th, the other two divisions of the Chinese 42nd Army, 
had crossed the Yalu during the third iveek of October and 
marched southeast to protect the Chosin Reservoir power com¬ 
plex. That the Communist Chinese Forces were across the Yalu 
in force was now apparent, and yet there were few top-ranking 
officers who believed that they intended to intervene. Three 
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clays after the Siidong battle, the Far East Command’s intelli¬ 
gence summary said: 

From a tactical viewpoint, with victorious U. S. Divisions in 
full deployment, it would appear that the auspicious time for 
sudi [Chinese] inters’cntion had long since passed; it is difficult 
to believe that such a move, if planned, would have been post¬ 
poned to a time ^vhen remnant North Korean forces have been 
reduced to a low point of elfectiveness. 

The last sentence Avas most true of the North Korean People’s 
Army on the east coast. Its divisions had been fragmented; 
many of its units As'ere leaderless. So-called "guerrilla bands” 
were actually nothing but parties of foragers—starving, de¬ 
moralized soldiers hunting for food in an iron, barren chain of 
mountains on Avhich the cold breath of a cruel tvinter was even 
then beginning to fall. It was because of the enemy’s disorgan¬ 
ized state that General Almond changed his plans. He decided 
to make wide and sweeping use of his forces in order to seal off 
as many escape routes as possible and to seize the Hungnam- 
Hamhung steel and iron comple.x as Avell as the ports and potver 
and irrigation systems of northeast Korea. The ist Marine Di¬ 
vision Avas to continue mopping up the "^Vonsan-Hungnam area, 
but then, Avith the arrival of the 3rd Infantry Division from 
the States, the Marine division Avould go up the Himgnam-Cho- 
sin road and relieve the ROICs. Then the ROK I Corps Avould 
continue up the coastal road to the border. In the meantime, the 
yth Infantry Division Avould not be brought ashore at Wonsan 
but Avould be landed at the little port of Itvon 78 road miles 
north. The 7th Avould folloAv a northAvest road to the Yalu River 
toAvn of Flyesanjin, for the prohibition against using non-Ko¬ 
rean troops near the border had been lifted by MacArthur on 
October 24. 

It Avas a broad dispersal of forces, and as General Almond 
would admit a few days later: “We are scattered all over the 
landscape.” But he Avas confident of quick victory. On October 
30 he told the staff of the 1st Marine Division: “When Ave have 
cleared all this out, the ROKs Avill take over and Ave Avill pull 
our divisions out of Korea.” Similar optimism Avas expressed in 
the United States, Avhere, on the same day, an editorial in The 
New York Times declared: “Except for unexpected develop- 



ments along the frontiers of the peninsula, rve can notv be easy 
in our minds as to the military outcome.” 

And so, on October 29, the tyth Regiment of the U. S. yth 
Division was put safely ashore at Iwon high on North Korea s 
east coast. In a few weeks or less this unit and the ROK I Corps 
would stand triumphant on the border of Manchuria. Then it 
would all be over. 

The tvar that seemed almost over in North Korea during 
that late October of 1950 was far from concluded south of the 
Parallel, where an estimated 40,000 enemy guerrillas continued 
to strike at United Nations supply lines. Throughout October 
and November, the combined strength of the U. S. IX and ROK 
III Corps was required to contain Communist bands as they 
ambushed motor convoys on both coasts, raided villages at night 
for food, clothing and hostages, and sabotaged railroad traffic. 
On October 15 one of these irregular units ventured into the 
outskirts of Seoul, attacking and seriously damaging a radio 
relay station a few miles north of the city. A week later another 
force struck and scattered sixty ROK policemen and soldiers 
guarding the Hwachon Dam near the 38th Parallel, and opened 
the dam’s control gates, thus causing the Pukhan River to rise 
so rapidly that a railroad bridge was swept aivay. Guerrillas and 
bypassed units of the North Korean Army also operated west 
of Wonsan, where railroad trains were ambushed and the men 
of the ist Marine Division and the newly arrived U. S. 3rd In¬ 
fantry Division Avere frequently subjected to night attack. 
Enemy irregulars made it difficult for the Eighth Army and X 
Corps to maintain physical contact by attacking the patrols sent 
into the vast gap betAveen the separated United Nations forces. 
They also harried the ROKs guarding the Iron Triangle, partic¬ 
ularly at the apex city of Pyonggang, and maintained pressure 
throughout November—a fact that Avas to prove troublesome to 
the United Nations Command Avhen reinforcements had to 
move through that area to support the faltering “final” of¬ 
fensive. 

On the Avestem front, meanAvhile, the advancing Eighth 
Army had begun to break through the crust of enemy resistance. 
By the third Aveek of October the North Korean defenses along 
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tlie Scoul-Pyong>'ang road had begun to collapse, while the re¬ 
turn of fjichon s port facilities to Generid Wiilker’s exclusive use 
had sjjceded shipment of supplies to his troops. Everywhere 
the United Nations forces began to average gains of ten miles a 
tlay, even though they were adwancing through rugged terrain 
where narrow winding mountain passes made the possibility of 
ambush an cver-[)resent danger. 

The North Koreans were falling back in disorder along all 
the western fronts. In the mountainous center, the ROK II 
Corps advanced rapidly, threatening to outrun the main drive 
on Pyongy^ing. 

At Pyongyang itself. Major General Hobart Gay’s ist Cavalry 
Division cime up die main road, while the ROKs of General 
Paik's ist Division stnick along die right flank. To the left of 
the cavalry division, die 24th Infantry Division with the British 
Commonwealth Brigade attached veered west in a strike on 
Pyongyang’s port of Chinnampo. Seizure of this supply inlet 
would ease an Eighth Array logistics situation wade vexatious 
by a breakdown in rail service. 

On October 19 both the Americans and the ROKs swept into 
the southern half of North Korea’s capital city. Only desultory 
sniper fire opposed them. The second largest city in Korea was 
all but deserted. Premier Kim II Sung had fled, e.xhorting his 
troops to fight to the last man to cover his withdrawal to Sinuiju 
on the Yalu, where he set up a provisional government. Soviet 
Russian advisers had also departed, but there ivere large stores 
of Russian food and enough pictures, posters and busts of Stalin 
to indioite who it was ivho pulled the Korean puppet string. 
Some streets had also been renamed in the Russian dictator’s 
honor. On October 20 one of die last escape routes to the north 
had been sealed off when the U. S. 187 th Airborne Regiment 
jumped into action at Sukchon and Sunchon, about 30 miles 
above the city. On October 21, the United Nations troops 
crossed the beautiful green Taedong River which cuts Pyong¬ 
yang in two and brought the northern half of the city under 
control. 

And now began the mass surrender of the North Koreans. By 
the end of the month 135,000 of them were in captivity all over 
the peninsula and Premier Kim’s army had all but melted 
away. Everyivhere the United Nations forces were moving at 
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will, and as had happened down south at Taejon, evidence of 
Communist atrocities began cropping up. The bodies of 73 
murdered American soldiers were found in and around Sunchon 
on October 21. The men were part of a group of 370 prisoners 
whom the North Koreans had marched north from Seoul a 
month before. According to the 23 men who survived the mass 
killing (two of them later died of ^vounds), the Communists 
became increasingly fearful as the United Nations approached. 
On October 19, those 300 or so Americans still alive were 
crowded aboard two trains and sent north from Pyongyang. 
Each day about half a dozen of them died, either of dysentery, 
starvation or exposure. Their bodies were removed from the 
coal cars and gondolas into which the American soldiers had 
been stuffed, and the trains chugged on. On October 20, the 
date of the parachute attack on Sunchon, the trains ran into tun¬ 
nels to take cover. Inside one of the tunnels, too Americans tvere 
taken from a train in three groups to receive their evening meal. 
They tvere shot as they sat on the ground waiting for it. Two 
days later men of General Paik’s division found the bodies of 28 
murdered Americans along a railroad track at Kujang-dong, 
about 30 miles northeast of Sunchon. The frantic North Ko¬ 
reans were lightening their load in the most brutal tvay possible. 

Premier Kim himself fled a second time a few days later, 
moving east from Sinuiju to the woods around Kanggye-Man- 
pojin in north-central Korea. There he began gathering h^ 
remnant for what Eighth Army intelligence expected to be his 
last stand. Kim’s flight had been forced by the advance of the 
U. S. 24th Division and British 27th Commonwealth Brigade. 
Leading units of this force crossed the Chongchon River on Oc¬ 
tober 24 for a drive on Sinuiju and the strategic Suiho Reser¬ 
voir. 

In the center of the United Nations advance, the ROK 6th 
Division had pulled out the plum. On October 26 the division s 
7th Regiment marched into Chosan on the Yalu River. Its men 
attacked and scattered North Korean soldiers retreating into 
Manchuria over a narrow footbridge. The promise to “wash 
our swords in the waters of the Yalu” had been fulfilled. 

Everytvhere in Korea, now. United Nations optimism was 
ballooning. Morale in the Eighth Army had never been higher. 
Men of the tst Cavalry Division boasted they would parade on 
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the Plaza in Tokyo on Thanksgiving Day, wearing their bright 
yello^v cavalry scarves. The division even began turning in some 
of its equipment preparatory to the anticipated withdraival 
from Korea. Men in other outfits spoke openly of Christmas 
shopping in Japan. To top it all, the Far East Air Force’s 
Bomber Command had begun to complain: “We’ve run out of 
targets.’’ One crew from the 92nd Bombardment Group came 
back from a mission reporting its only target had been an enemy 
motorcyclist whom they had chased up a road, dropping bombs 
until one of them hit him. As a result of such reports. Lieutenant 
General Stratemeyer reduced Bomber Command’s sorties to 25 
a day and then 15 daily, until, on October 27, the day on which 
the 22nd and 92nd Bombardment Groups began returning to 
the United States, he suspended aerial operations for the entire 
Bomber Command. Only three bridge targets remained in 
North Korea and it seemed then that they would be of more use 
to the United Nations than the enemy. 

Such rvas the soaring balloon of optimism in late October, 
1950, and it took not jabs but sledgehammer blows—many of 
them—before this thicLskinned bag of happy gas was finally 
deflated. The first of these came on October 25, two days before 
those two bombardment groups began departing Stateside. On 
that day, just as the Chinese Communist 124th Division struck 
the ROK 3rd at Sudong on the east, a battalion of the ROK 
6th Division stumbled into a Chinese roadblock to the rear of 
the exultant 7th Regiment on the shores of the Yalu. The 
South Korean battalion ivas annihilated, and by that night there 
was not a company of the 6th Division’s 2nd Regiment intact. 
Next day, the alarmed 7th Regiment turned to pull back from 
the Yalu. Its withdrawal ivas barred by the usual enemy road¬ 
block. During the day, supported by U. S. air, the ROI^ held 
their ovm. After dark they collapsed. Only 875 men of the 7th’s 
original 3,552 escaped the trap. 

With astonishing and frightening speed the ROK II Corps 
had begun to cave in, and its collapse ivould be complete on 
November 1 when its men took full flight, a solid mass of 
frightened soldiers streaming south “indifferent to vehicles 
moving, indifferent to all that was around them. Thus the 
center tvas broken and the right flank of the U. S. I Corps 
exposed. 
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On the far left, in the drive on Sinuiju. Australbns of t e 
27th Comraonv.’eaidi Brigade encountered stiffening North Ko¬ 
rean resistance on October 30 as they approached Chongju. But. 
Chongju fell next day to the Argylls, v.ho v.ere relieved in turn 
by soldiers of the U. S. 2.}th Division. That night there ^vas a 
fierce tank battle fought under a silvery moon. The North Ko¬ 
reans lost, and vrith daylight, the -•\iiiericans struck out for 
Sinuiju again. 

This unit was the ist Battalion, 2 tst Infantry, v.hich had once 
been famous under tlie name of Task Force Smith. Lieutenant 
Colonel Brad Smith, v.’ho had led the first .\merican groun 


forces into battle at Osan four monilis before, was still in 
mand, and it was probably fitting that Smith’s outfit shou! 
make the deepest Eighth Amy penetration of the Korean War. 
That afternoon, his soldiers and tanks reached Chongo-dong, 
only 18 air miles below Sinuiju and the Yalu River. -And they 
were astonished to receive an order to halt and prepare to de¬ 
fend against strong counterattack. Soon they backpedaled into 
Chongju, and thence farther back toward the Chongchon. 

Everywhere the Eighth .Army line had begun to contra^ 
That ve^' November 1, the first of the MIG-15 jets appear^ 
in the skies over northern Korea. They stabbed briefly' and v.ath- 
out success at startled United Nations pilots, displaying that un¬ 
believably bad gunnery ivhich v;ould be characteristic of the 
enemy fliers throughout the war, and then flashed off to th" 
safety of ifanchuria. That night elements of the ist Cas'alry Di¬ 
vision ivere savagely attacked by forces ivhich included Chinese 
cavalrymen mounted on Alongolian ponies. "With the U. S.^ 
Corps’ right flank ivide open following the collapse of the 
n Corps, it became necessary for the 1st Cavalry and U. S. and 
Divisions to fight for their lives, battling to destroy numerous 
roadblocks to their rear or to hold present positions. From es ery 
quarter, now% came reports identifying the enemy as Communis^ 
C hin ese. The meaning of the forest fires -which had lag^^ 
throughout the northern hills in late October was no'.v clean 
under cover of smoke, the Chinese had moved their divrsiom 
into place for the sudden stroke. There tvas no doubt that Red 


China v,as in the war against thp United Natrons. On Novem¬ 
ber 5, General ilacArthur issued a special report to the United 
Nations derailing Communist Chinese acts of -ivar, including 
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the arrival of the MIGs, the antiaircraft buildup on the safe 
side of the Yalu, and the identification of forces which Peiping 
called the Chinese People’s Volunteers. The next day, Mac- 
Arthur issued a special communique: 

The Korean War •jvas brought to a practical end with the clos¬ 
ing of the trap on enemy elements north of Pyongyang and sei¬ 
zure of the east coastal area, resulting in raising the number of 
enemy prisoners-of-war in our hands to well over 135,000, which, 
with other losses mounting to over 200,000, brought enemy cas¬ 
ualties to 335,000, represendng a fair estimate of North Korean 
total military strength. The defeat of the North Koreans and de¬ 
struction of their armies was thereby decisive. 

In the face of this victory for United Nations arms, the Com¬ 
munists committed one of the most offensive acts of international 
lawlessness of historic record by moving, without any notice of 
belligerence, elements of alien Communist forces across the Yalu 
River into North Korea and massing a great concentration of 
possible reinforcing divisions with adequate supply behind the 
privileged sanctuary of the adjacent Manchurian border. 

A possible trap was thereby surreptitiously laid, calculated to 
encompass the destruction of the United Nations forces engaged 
in restoring order and the processes of civil government in the 
North Korean border area. This potential danger was avoided 
with minimum losses only by the timely detection and skillful 
maneuvering of the United Nations commander responsible for 
that sector, who with great perspicacity and skill completely re¬ 
versed the movement of his forces in order to achieve the greater 
integration of tactical power necessitated by the new situation 
and avert any possibility of a great military reversal. 

The present situation therefore is this. While the North Ko¬ 
rean forces with which we were initially engaged have been de¬ 
stroyed or rendered impotent for military action, a new and fresh 
army faces us, backed up by a possibility of large alien reserves 
and adequate supplies within easy reach of the enemy but be¬ 
yond the limits of our present sphere of military action. Whether 
and to what extent these reserves will be moved fonvard remains 
to be seen and is a matter of gravest international signifi¬ 
cance. ... 

The following day a communique from Premier Kim II 
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Sung’s govcrninciu ofOcially aUsnittcil the "iJ.irticipation" of 
■‘volunteer units foriual by the Cliincsc people” in the coun¬ 
terattack against the United Nations troops, and four days later 
Peiping cvdiuly announced: 

'I his reasonable expression of the Chinese people’s vv'ill to as¬ 
sist Korea and resist American aggression is not svitfiout prece¬ 
dent in the history of the world, and no one can object to it- M 
is well knosvn, in the cigiitecnth century', the progressive [xople 
of France, inspired and Icil by Lafayette, assisted the -American 
people in their war of ittdcpendcncc by similar voluntary action. 
Before the Second World War, the dcrnocraiic people of all 
countries of the world, including die British and /Vincrican 
pie, also assisted the Spanish jscople by similar voluntary action 
in the Spanish civil svar against Franco. Since tfic expression of 
the Chinese people’s will... is so reasonable, so just, so right¬ 
eous, magnanimous, and so flasvlcss, the People’s Coveniraent of 
China sees no reason to prevent their voluntary departure for 
Korea. 

sAfeanwhile, a strange thing had happened on the battlcfront. 
The Communist Chinese had pulled back. For almost three 
weeks, from November 7 to November 26, there was only desul¬ 
tory action in North Korea. Patrols sought the enemy and rarely 
found him. An eerie wasteland filling with the first snows of 
winter separated the two antagonists. Unknown to the United 
Nations, Uie Communist Chinese “First Phase Offensive” was 
over. 


Chapter Fiue 


1 HE ^ new and fresh army” of which General MacArthur com¬ 
plained in his November 6 communique ivas also something 
new in modem history: a force of trained Chinese soldiers tvith a 
tradition of victory. 
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This force, the People’s Liberation Array, or Chinese Cora- 
munist Forces as United Nations intelligence would call it, was 
the creation of a remarkable group of a dozen men who broke 
with Chiang Kai-shek in 1927 and began the struggle tvhich 
eventually won China’s millions for Communism. 

Through the lives of these ttvelve Communists runs an un¬ 
usual thread of association in education and training in early 
life, and later in planning and executing the military campaigns 
which brought them ultimate victory. All are about the same 
age. Chu Teh, the oldest, was born in 1S86, while Lin Piao, 
the youngest, was bom in igo8. The others were born between 
1893 and 1900. Nine of them met as youths in grammar or mili¬ 
tary schools. Seven of them studied in France and Germany 
and were expelled for subversive activities. All have studied in 
Moscotv, except Mao Tse-tung, Kao Kang and Ho Loung. These 
last two have no formal education, learning their military trade 
in the hard and crafty school of organized banditry. All but two 
of the twelve~Kao and Chen Yi—were veterans of the cele¬ 
brated Long March from Kiangsi Province in South China to 
Shensi Province in the north. Chu Teh was tactical commander 
for the march and Mao Tse-tung was his political commissar. 
Chou En-lai, a product of the finest western schools and the 
Whampoa Military Academy—the West Point of China—was 
Chu's deputy. Peng Teh-huai, deputy commander of the Com¬ 
munist Chinese Forces in 1950 under Chu, was in charge of the 
3rd Army Corps ^vhich formed the vanguard. Liu Shao-chi, who 
had been associated with Mao since 1921, was Peng’s political 
commissar. 

These men, then, and three others, comprised the twelve 
Communists who fought Chiang in the late Twenties and the 
early Thirties, only to come, as it seemed then, to the brink of 
doom in October, 1934. By then the Communists in South 
China had been defeated at Nanchang, and later at Swatow 
and Canton. The only alternative was to ^vithdraw from Kiangsi 
to the sanctuary of Yenan in northern Shensi Province and to 
continue the fight there side by side with Kao Kang’s forces. In 
the meantime, Chen Yi would remain in Kiangsi to harry 
Chiang Kai-shek with guerrilla warfare. Accordingly, on the 
night of October 16, 1934, the Long March or Chang Cheng was 
begun. 
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Living off the land, moving its supplies on carts or donkeys or 
on the backs of some 50,000 civilian men and women drafted en 
route as porters and carriers, this army of between 90,000 and 
100,000 struck out for Yenan in Shensi Province, more than 6,000 
miles aivay. It was a brutal and heroic march, with survival go¬ 
ing only to the strong. Those who straggled or deserted were 
rounded up by a rear guard. If they did not agree to continue, 
they were shot. Those who fell by the wayside were also 
executed, or left to die. Some of the men marched barefooted, 
others with straw sandals on their feet—and yet they had to 
cross 24 rivers and 18 mountain ranges. There ivere battles en 
route, and always the danger of ambush from the Nationalist 
armies. On October 20, 1935, 20,000 survivors met units of the 
25th, 26th and 27th Red Armies which had been in Shensi since 
1933. The veterans of the Long March had passed through 12 
provinces and had captured and occupied 62 cities while fight¬ 
ing 15 major battles. Of the year they had spent in transit, an 
actual 235 days and 18 nights were spent marching—at an 
average daily rate of 24 miles. 

It was in this crucible that all but two of the men who led the 
Communist China of 1950 had been tested; and it was these 
men, with Kao and Chen assisting, who reorganized the Red 
Chinese armies and began operating from their secure base at 
Yenan. For sixteen years the People’s Liberation Army knew 
nothing but war. They fought the Nationalists, and then, when 
Japan invaded China, they made a loose alliance with the Na¬ 
tionalists to fight Japan. For the first time they received mod¬ 
em arms, most of them through the United States, or through 
the venality of Nationalist Chinese generals who sold U. S. 
arms out the back door of their private '‘go-downs.” When Ja¬ 
pan was defeated, more arms fell to them. Then, turning to 
fight Chiang again, they captured additional stores of weapons 
with the final blows that drove the Nationalists from the main¬ 
land in 1949. 

In the forefront of this endless fighting had been the men 
who were to order the Korean intervention or command it: 
Mao Tse-tung, the military and political theorist, and notv 
Premier of Red China; Chou En-lai, the western-educated 
Communist, his foreign minister; Chu Teh, tactician of the 
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Long March and now commander of the Chinese Communist 
Forces, with Peng of the Long March his deputy; Chen Yi, com¬ 
mander of the Third Field Army still massed north of the Yalu, 
and Lin Piao, commander of the Fourth Field Army which 
ivas first to cross into Korea. 

These men had also molded the new China and made it no 
longer fashionable to quote the proverb: “As you do not use 
good metal for nails, so you do not use good men for soldiers.” 
That may have been true in the old days when war lords bought 
the services of peasant soldiers for a few pennies and a bowl of 
rice. Then a soldier was truly an object of scorn, fighting on one 
side today, on the other tomorrow—trying only to stay ^ive and 
pick up enough plunder to finance a civilian future. Chu Teh 
and the other generals sought to change this attitude the mo¬ 
ment Communist reorganization began in Yenan. 

Political instructors were assigned to all units and the men 
subjected to as much as four hours of daily indoctrination in 
Marxist theory. Nationalist troops who surrendered or deserted 
were carefully screened before they were allowed to join the 
People’s Liberation Army. Informers were fed into all units to 
weed out “reactionaries” who might speak aloud of ideas dan¬ 
gerous to Marxism. 

Gradually, as Communism triumphed throughout China, 
military school cadres were formed. Young men and women of 
seventeen to twenty-three “of pure ideology and good health, 
with junior high school and higher elementary school educa¬ 
tion” were enrolled in courses ranging from eight months to 
two years and graduated as junior ofBcers for the Communist 
Chinese Forces. By the fall of 1950, however, the effects of this 
program had yet to be felt in any large degree, and the Chinese 
Communist Forces were still a peasant army dependent on ani¬ 
mal transport and relying on the numbers and hardiness of 
their soldiers. 

These men %vere able to march and fight on small rations. 
Each of them carried from three to five days food in a cloth 
shoulder roll, containing either rice from home or the Korean 
staple of millet seed, rice, and dried peas ground into a powder. 
Whenever possible the soldier cooked these rations, but other¬ 
wise mixed them with tvater and ate them cold. 
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In winter, the Chinese Communist soldier was issued a hea\7 
mustard-colored quilted cotton uniform which he wore over his 
summer dress. The winter uniform was white on the inside 
and was often reversed for fighting in the snow. The Chinese 
Communist soldier wore no helmet, only a heavy cotton cap 
tvith big earflaps. His shoes were usually rubber or canvas 
sneakers fitted over layers of cotton socks, although many of the 
first men across the Yalu had been issued fur boots. 

The Chinese Communist Forces were very effective at night, 
especially on patrol, and their most efficient battle tactic was 
similar to the one used by the North Koreans—if, in fact, the 
North Koreans had not learned it from the Chinese while fight¬ 
ing in the Korean Volunteer Army. This tvas called Haclii Shikt 
and was nothing more than a V formation with the mouth 
open toward the enemy. "When the enemy had entered the V, 
the sides closed around them while another force moved below 
the mouth to intercept enemy reinforcements. Individually, 
the Chinese Communist soldiers preferred to get “in close, 
crawling toirard the enemy under cover of darkness, and then, 
to the blaring of bugles, the shrilling of whistles and clanging of 
cymbals, jumping erect to hurl grenades and charge. Their com¬ 
manders considered a three-to-one superiority ideal for attack, 
but they did not use those fictitious “human sea” assaults of 
which some American tmters were so fond, and which led one 
anonymous Marine to ask: “Hey, Sarge, how’^ many hordes in a 
Chinese platoon?” Nor were the bugle calls and whistles in¬ 
tended to terrify troops, as was originally supposed. They were 
merely signals, a means of controlling troops in the dark, and 
though they did cause some United Nations units to pamc in 
the beginning, they became more of a help than a hindrance 
after they had been decoded and their meaning disseminated 
among all units. 

The Chinese Communist Forces division was composed of 
about 10,000 men, and three of these divisions made an army, 
which, with its special troops, included about 40,000 men—the 
equivalent of a United States Army corps. Five or six armies 
formed an army group, and two of these comprised a field army, 
such as the Fourth commanded by General Lin. A Communist 
Chinese field army, then, is a vast force of 500,000 to 600,000 
men. 
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It was the XIII Army Group of Lin’s Fourth Field Army 
;vhich was first over the Yalu, crossing from Antung in Manchu¬ 
ria to Sinuiju, and from Chian to Manpojin. These units, fight¬ 
ing as “volunteers,” struck the first blows which forced the 
Eighth Army and ROKII Corps back to the Chongchon bridge¬ 
head. Why they did not continue is not known, though there are 
many theories, both military and political, which attempt to 
explain that lull which fell over the battlefield on November 
6 and 7 and continued until the full-scale Communist onslaught 
of November 26. 

On the military side, it could have been that General Lin’s 
divisions were “fought out.” As has been mentioned, the Chi¬ 
nese carried only five days’ supply, both of food and ammuni¬ 
tion. When this was gone, Chinese divisions had to stop to await 
resupply by a primitive communications system depending upon 
the Korean A-frame on the backs of conscripted men and 
women or on a variety of pack animals which included camels. 
While the fought-out divisions were marking time, fresh ones 
had to be moved into position. Unfortimately for this argument, 
the hiatus in Korea lasted not one week but three. 

A second military theory is based on the tvritings of Mao Tse- 
tung, particularly the famous sixteen-^vord tactical credo which 
characterized the early Communist guerrilla actions against 
Chiang: 

Enemy advancing, we retreat; 

Enemy entrenched, we harass; 

Enemy exhausted, we attack; 

Enemy retreating, we pursue. 

Oversimplified though this may be, Mao’s later theories, set 
down in The Protracted War which he ■wrote during the Japa¬ 
nese invasion of 1938, give a more sophisticated clue to the 
sudden Chinese disengagement in Korea. In this work, Mao 
says: “We have always advocated the policy of ‘luring the 
enemy to penetrate deep' precisely because this is the most ef¬ 
fective military policy for a weak army in a strategic defense 
against a strong army.” So, it is argued, the lull in Korea was a 
retreat designed to lure MacArthur on to his doom. His already 
extended supply line would be stretched out to the full. More, 
during the three weeks which intervened, the North Korean 
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winter would have fallen, and as Marine Major General South 
has said: “Even Genghis Khan wouldn't have tried Korea in 
the winter.” 

The third military argument is simply that the Chinese, hav¬ 
ing forced the United Nations to back off, ivere now spending 
the interval in transporting all possible troops and supplies into 
Korea. During this period the IX Army Group under General 
Sung Shin-lun was detached from General Chen Yi’s Third Field 
Army and rushed into positions opposing the U. S. X Corps m 
northeast Korea. In addition, Lin Piao sent trvo more armies to 
join the XIII Army Group in northwest Korea, a move which 
seems to have impressed General MacArthur, not as theory but 
as fact, for the Yalu River bridges in the Antung-Sinuiju vicin¬ 
ity were then crowded with nocturnal enemy traffic. On No¬ 
vember 6, the day of his communique, MacArthur decided to 
give his directives the broadest interpretation and ordered Gen¬ 
eral Stratemeyer to send go B-eg bombers against the Yalu River 
bridges the following morning. MacArthur had already begun 
to give the widest latitude to the September 29 message he had 
received from Secretary of Defense George Marshall, who had 
replaced the departed Louis Johnson, which instructed him to 
feel unhampered tactically and strategically” in pursuing the 
enemy army. The United Nations Commander had thus lifted 
restrictions on the use of non-Koreans along the border, and he 
had answered the Joint Chiefs’ subsequent criticism of this move 
by citing Marshall. And so General MacArthur made the mo¬ 
mentous decision to bomb the Yalu bridges and thus strike at 
Manchurian territory. 

An information copy of his order was received by the Joint 
Chiefe of Staff in Washington, and the reaction reached all the 
way to Independence, Missouri, where President Truman had 
gone to vote in the November elections. Truman, reminded of 
the U. S. promise to consult Britain before taking any action 
against Manchuria, ordered postponement of the bombmg 
pending MacArthur’s explanation of why he thought such a 
serious step necessary. The United Nations Commander sent 
back this reply to the Joint Chiefs: 

Men and materials in large force are pouring across all bridges 
over the Yalu from Manchuria. This movement not only jeopard- 
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izes but threatens the ultimate destruction of the forces under 
my command. The actual movement across the river can be ac¬ 
complished under cover of darkness and the distance between 
the river and our lines is so short that the forces can be deployed 
against our troops -without being seriously subjected to air inter¬ 
diction. The only way to stop this reinforcement of the enemy is 
the destruction of these bridges and the subjection of all installa¬ 
tions in the north area supporting the enemy advance to the 
maximum of air destruction. Every hour that it is postponed will 
be paid for dearly in American and other United Nations blood. 
The main crossing at Sinuiju was to be hit within the next few 
hours and the mission is actually being mounted. Under the 
gravest protest that I can make, I am suspending this strike and 
carrying out your instructions. What I had ordered is entirely 
tvithin the scope of the rules of war and the resolutions and di¬ 
rections which I have received from the United Nations, and 
constitutes no slightest act of belligerency against Chinese terri¬ 
tory, in spite of the outrageous international lawlessness emanat¬ 
ing therefrom. I cannot overemphasize the disastrous effect, both 
physical and psychological, that tvill result from the restrictions 
which you are imposing. I trust that the matter be immediately 
brought to the attention of the President as I believe your in¬ 
structions may well result in a calamity of major proportion for 
rvhich I cannot accept the responsibility without his personal 
and direct understanding of the situation. Time is so essential 
that I request imm ediate reconsideration of your decision pend¬ 
ing which complete compliance rvill of course be given to your 
order. 

MacArthur’s plea, which amazed the Joint Chiefs in that it so 
completely reversed his more optimistic message of November 
3, had the effect of gaining him permission to bomb the Yalu 
bridges from the Korean side only. No dams or porver plants on 
the Yalu were to be touched, for political theories explaining 
the Chinese disengagement in Korea were already having 
their effect on Administration policy. And so, the last bridling 
restriction had been placed on that rnilitary mind tvWch, as 
General Charles de Gaulle has said, is bred upon impera¬ 
tives.” The order to bomb only the Korean side of the bridges 
was a military absurdity, and it seems to have been no more 
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than a bone to stop the angry barking of the old wardog in 
Tokyo. Studying that order. General Strateineyer is reported to 
have said: “It cannot be done—Washington must have known, it 
cannot be done.”* By then, of course, Stratemeyer knew that 
the enemy had built his antiaircraft defenses on the assumption 
that his border tvould not be violated. American bombers 
could attack the Yalu bridges only along certain courses which 
the enemy had zeroed-in. As a result, they had to bomb from 
18,000 feet, buffeted by high-level winds up to 120 knots. 
Under such conditions, accuracy was next to impossible. More, 
the B-2gs were also exposed to the “cat-and-mouse” tactics lately 
adopted by enemy fighter planes. The Communists rose from 
their base at Antung to about 30,000 feet on their side of the 
river, slashing down across the border in firing passes on the 
Americans below, then turning to recross the border and gain 
that "privileged sanctuary” from which they might repeat the 
maneuver. Because of this tactic, MacArthur had requested the 
right of “hot pursuit,” whereby American fighters so attacked 
might be allowed “tivo or three minutes” in which to follow the 
enemy aircraft north of the border. This, too, was denied by 
Truman, after consultation with United Nations allies, and 
again as a consequence of his determination to limit the war, as 
well as of hopeful interpretations being placed upon the battle¬ 
field lull. 

The most cheerful of the latter stated that Red China had 
made only “limited intervention” in Korea. This theory, sup 
ported by Chinese Communist propaganda, was that the “Peo¬ 
ple’s Volunteers” had draivn a cordon sanitaire to protect Man¬ 
churia and Yalu River power plants while securing a territorial 
base for Premier Kim II Sung’s fugitive government. It was ac¬ 
cepted by the U. S. Central Intelligence Agency as well as by 
such allies as Britain and France. These two nations helped lead 
a United Nations Security Council maneuver which resulted m 
a draft resolution offering “to hold the Chinese frontier %vitb 
Korea inviolate” and protect Peiping’s interests in a frontier 
zone if the Chinese would withdraw. Some nations, and some of 
President Truman’s advisers, thought that Red China would not 
renetv her attack if the United Nations forces stayed where they 

*MacArthur: His Rendezvous zifith History, Maj. Gen, Courtney Whitney# 
York: Alfred A. Knop^ 1956# p, 407, 
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were or withdrew farther south. Communist Cf>- - 
had made no official statement of her obiectivfc 
the talk of buffer zones and volunteers came fro Ail 

propaganda statements which bound no one. StP? 
zone notion had some influential advocates Prpc! i ’ 
wites: ■ '‘-^'“cnt Trijr,,;, 


'Ut 


Secretary Acheson e.xpressed himself as feeline tl 
sians were especially interested in the idea of def 
He suggested, therefore, that a buffer area in Nonh""*^ 
established under a UN commission, with a const 
UN armed forces. The Chinese. Acheson said had 
the first was to keep us involved, ivhile the lesser i 
the border and die power plants. He thought thar^^^”’^ 
explore privately the possibility of a twenty-mile d^^ 
zone, ten miles on each side of the Yalu. He went 
the trouble with any such proposal, of course, wouU 
Communists ivould insist on all foreign troops le- 
and thus abandon Korea to the Communists.^ 


In that last sentence is reflected the hoT.,;t.i- 



report of November 5. The invitation was harshlf refused by 
Chou En-lai three days later. Soon Peiping propraganda milE 
were grinding out insulting and belittling descriptions of the 
United Nations. On November 18 World Culiuresaid: 

.American imperialists threaten that if China does not stop 
helping Korea, not only America will be China’s enemy but the 
entire United Nations will be the enemy. The Chinese people 
do not fear this threat. If the United Nations is used by the U. S. 
as its tool of aggression, the United Nations is not then the m- 
smiment of the peoples of the world for peace. The United Na¬ 
tions loses its strength in becoming an aggressive insmiment of 
the American imp>erialists and their satellites. AVithont the pat- 
ddpation of the People’s Republic of China, the United Nations 
is nothing more than a name. 

Such language reminded United Nations diplomats 
Red China had recently begun to help Communist forces m 
Indo-China, and that she had invaded andent Tibet in late Oc¬ 
tober, thereby ohending an Indian government which h^ 
been friendly and helpful to her. Further proof that Commnn^ 
China had set her face against the United Nations came later m 
the month, when Geneii Wu Hsiu<huan arrived at Lalte Suc¬ 
cess. His govenunent had belatedly acceptai a UN invitation 
of September 29 to discuss the Formosa probleni, althon^ Qiu 
spent his time at lake Snccess “discu^ing” Korea by vilifyi^ 
the United States and the United Nations while defending the 
right of the “People’s Volunteers’’ to fight for North Korea- 
Thus the considerations which might have led Communist 
China to snspend her offensive during the three weeks Novem¬ 
ber 7—26, 1950. Of all interpretations here described, the evem^ 
seem to support the theory that inT=; was no strange interlude at 
all, but merely a pause dining which the Connnnnist Chine^ 
brought more troops and supplies into line. Nor is it possibte 
to ignore the feet that the attempt to bomb the Yaln bridge^ 
on the Korean side only, with all the risks and diSculues 
which this entailed for the United Nations airmen, must have 
made it plain that Manchtnia was indeed to be, in General Afec- 
-Arthurs words, “a privileged sanctuary.’’ All the talk aboui. 
buffer zones and anxiety to protect the Yalu River txjwer plaUi^ 
turned out to be persiflage. The ferrs show thar General Jlac- 
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Arthur was indeed “lured deep” into a harsh and barren land 
in the midst of a dreadful winter. By the time that his “win- 
the-ivar” offensive had begun, the Central Intelligence Agency 
had reversed its earlier estimate of Chinese Communist inten¬ 
tions, saying that they tvould “at a minimum” increase their 
commitment in Korea and had sufficient strength to force the 
United Nations to withdratv. By then, it was too late. As Senator 
Saltonstall asked Secretary Acheson during the famous Joint 
Senate Committee on Armed Services and Foreign Relations 
Hearings in 1951: 

“They really fooled us when it comes right down to it, didn t 
they?” 

“Yes, sir,” Acheson replied. 


Chapter Six 


1 HE offensive with which General MacArthur expected to 
end the war was to begin November 24, 1950. The plan was 
to attack with the Eighth Army on a broad front northward m 
the west and center, while the X Corps in the east nort 

west to cut the enemy supply line at the Manpojin- nggye 

Huichonaxis. , 

Thus the division of the United Nations command would 
continued, with General Walker in charge m the west and Gen¬ 
eral Almond in the east. Between them lay *e high mo 
tainous spine of the peninsula, a gap of as muc as 5° ^ 
in places, but one which was to be kept un er aeria - ^ --pj 
while communication between the two forces was maintained 

by radio, air and courier. 

The fact that MacArthur had decided on this bold and o - 

viously risky stroke suggests how his cautio^ rnnnth On No- 
November had shifted back to optimism by mid-month. O 
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vember 7 he had told the Joint Chiefs that organized Chinese 
Communist forces were "unquestionably” in the field against 
him, estimating that his new enemy would be able to force tlie 
United Nations to withdraw if he chose to build up sufilcicnt 
strength. MacArthur’s concern then w'as to determine whether 
or not he could halt the flow' of enemy reinforcements, as well 
as to sound out enemy intentions by renewing the offensive. 
On November 9 he wrote the Joint Chiefs; 

I believe that with my air power, now unrestricted as far as 
Korea is concerned except as to hydroelectric installadons, I can 
deny reinforcements coming across the Yalu in sufficient strength 
to prevent the destruction of those forces now arrayed against me 
in North Korea. 

Six days later he changed from his November 7 intention of 
advancing to “take the measure" of the enemy opposing him to 
the plan which was to gain complete victory. From November 
15 until the all-out assault began nine days later, the Com¬ 
munist strength in Korea was steadily estimated at about 100,- 
000 men opposite Eighth Army in the west and center, and, as 
far as figures go, just a fuzzy "fleeing remnant" in the east. Major 
General Charles Willoughby, MacArthur’s intelligence officer, 
broke that 100,000 down into 30,000 or 40,000 North Koreans 
and between 60,000 and 70,000 Chinese "volunteers.” Actually, 
there were about 300,000 Chinese in Korea, and they were not 
“volunteers” but the organized divisions and army groups of 
Lin Piao’s Fourth Field Army and Chen Yi's Third. 

Many American officers, among them MacArthur's chief of 
staff. Major General Hickey, and the X Corps chief of staff. 
Major General Clark Ruffiner, questioned Willoughb/s figure 
as too low, but Willoughby repeated his theory that only volun¬ 
teers were in Korea, probably at the rate of a battalion of volun¬ 
teers to each so-called Chinese division. The basis for this 
theory is not known, unless it was that Willoughby was fooled 
by the Communist Chinese trick of using the words “unit” and 
“battalion” to disguise full armies and divisions. Thus, the 
“55th Unit” was actually the 39th Army and the “1st Battalion, 
55th Unit” was the 115th Division, 39th Army. Willoughby 
continued to figure divisions as battalions in the face of mount¬ 
ing reports giving the true identity of some of the forces oppos- 
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iiig the United Nations. Many of the Chinese prisoners had 
not had time to become consistent in the code subterfuge. 
Identifying units as a battalion in one breath and a division in 
the next, they provoked the suspicion of their interrogators, 
who eventualiv discovered the ruse. 

On Willoughby’s side, however, it can be argued that United 
Nations aerial reconnaissance had still failed to detect any signs 
of massed Communist Chinese movement, obviously, of course, 
because the Chinese hid by day and moved by night. When the 
weather was clear, the Chinese, experts in the art of camouflage, 
took cover in hillside caves, in the numerous railroad tunnels o 
North Korea, in village huts or in mine shafts. They marche 
only at night, and here they surely proved themselves among 
the hardiest foot soldiers in history. 


In a well-docuinented instance, a CCF army of three divisions 
marched on foot from Antung in Manchuria, on the ^ 

of die Yalu River. 286 miles to its .assembly area in Nordi Korea, 
in the combat zone, in a period ranging from 16 to 19 days, ne 
division of this army, marching at night over circuitous moun 
tain roads, averaged 18 miles a day for 18 days. The ay s mar 
began after dark at igoo and ended at 0300 the next 
Defense measures against aircraft were to be completed before 
0530. Every man, animal, and piece of equipment were to e ^ 
cealed and camouflaged. During daylight only bivouac 
parties moved ahead to select die next day s bivouac ar^. 

CCF units were compelled for any reason to march by day. tney 
were under standing orders for every man to stop in 
and remain motionless if aircraft appeare over ea . 
svere empowered to shoot down immediately any man w 
lated this order.^ 

Under such discipline, the Communist * 

ceeded in aiTaying 30 full divisions in the fie . 1 1 

180,000 men of the XIII Array Group in t ® . _ 

opposing Eighth Army and the ROKs, and 12 ivi - 

000 men of the IX Army Group feeing . • North 
the east. With the entry of these forces. Premier com- 

Korean Army ceased to be autonomous. e c 10 
bined North Korean and Chinese Communist ^ , 

under Kim around Kanggye was maintaine , ut e 
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ders came from Peng Teh-huai who had set up his headquarters 
in Mukden. 

Henceforth the Chinese would supply manpower and lead¬ 
ership—with the North Koreans taken in as junior partners— 
while Russia sent supplies. It was a situation somewhat similar 
to the American position in Korea, at least in that the United 
States provided approximately ten times more troops than all 
other United Nations members combined—never, of course, 
equaling the Republic of Korea manpower contribution— 
along with the leadership and most of the supplies. 

As of September 30, MacArthur’s United Nations command 
stood at 230,000 troops, of which 85,000 men were in air and 
naval arms. MacArthur’s ground forces, then, were about 165,- 
000, and this number was augmented by the arrival in late No¬ 
vember of the U. S. 3rd Infantry Division, another British 
brigade, a Turkish brigade, and a battalion each from Canada, 
the Netherlands, the Philippines and Thailand—giving MacAr- 
thur a land force of about 205,000 men. The figure might 
even have been higher, had not the rebounding optimism of 
MacArthur’s headquarters dissuaded other United Nations 
members from sending troops to a war that was nearly over. 
Canada, for instance, had trained 10,000 soldiers especially for 
Korea, but then, expecting the war to be over by Christmas, 
had sent only one battalion, the Princess Pats. 

Cheerful and unflagging optimism had again become fash¬ 
ionable in top-level command. MacArthur himself had told 
American soldiers that some of them ivould be “home for 
Christmas.” His statement might have been intended only to 
reassure the Chinese that the United States intended to with¬ 
draw its troops from Korea, as has been said in MacArthur s 
defense, but it certainly helped swell the bag of happy g^ 
again. The swift advance of X Corps in the east also inEated 
hopes. By mid-November the ROK Capitol Division had fought 
into the steel toivn of Chongjin, only 60 miles from the Siberian 
border. Farther west, on November 21, elements of Major Gen¬ 
eral Barr’s U. S. 7th Division marched into the Yalu River 
border toivn of Hyesanjin. MacArthur sent a message to X 
Corps’ General Almond, saying: “Heartiest congratulations, 
Ned, and tell Dave Barr that the 7th Division hit the jackpot. 
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Next day Almond scut off hts own message to Barr: "The fact 
that only twenty days ago this division landed amphibiously 
over the beaches at Iwon and advanced 200 miles over tortuous 
mountain terrain and fought successfully against a determined 
foe in suljzcro weather will be recorded in history as an out¬ 
standing military achievement.” Once agiiin the self-pluming, 
preening pride that had preceded die reverse of late October, 
again the bombast about "histoi7” characteristic of the Seoul 
"libeniiion” announcement. The facts about Hyesanjin were 
simply that the 7th Division had landed unopposed at Iwon, 
had advanced toward Hyesanjin chiefly by vehicle, had not met 
any "determined foe" but only an occisional and brief defense 
of a town, and had suffered more casualties from frostbite than 
combat. Almond continued to speak of “enemy remnants flee¬ 
ing north" while his own chief of staff, as has been seen, was 
dubious of General Willoughby’s estimates of enemy strength, 
and after the commander of his Marine division had repeatedly 
voiced his fears of an enemy trap being set in the north. 

•Major General Oliver Smith’s ist Marine Division had al¬ 
ready been in battle with the Communist Chinese 124th Di¬ 
vision. On November 2, the 7th Marines collided with the Chi¬ 
nese at Sudong along the road to Chosin Reservoir, at virtually 
the same site of the ROK 3rd Division’s late October defeat. 
The Marines drove the Chinese back and advanced steadily up 
to the high Koto-ri plateau, about 50 miles northwest of Hung- 
nam. From captured prisoners they learned of large enemy 
forces being deployed around Chosin Reservoir. Unfortunate y, 
it was not accepted until much later in the war that enemy pri¬ 
vates often knew of broad plans to an extent and detail usually re¬ 
served for battalion commanders and above^ in the American 
Army. And so, tlie remarkable story of ten divisions of the 
IX Army Group setting a trap for X Corps was not completely be¬ 
lieved, in spite of corroborating reports from Nort orean 
civilians. Nonetheless, Smith was worried. The movement of 
the enemy 124th Division above Sudong appeared to im to e 
a blocking action meant to delay the 1st Marine Division in 1 
march north. Smith feared large-scale enemy mterventira m 
the north, and on November 15 he wote to the arine o 
mandant in Washington: 
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So far our MSR [main supply route] north of Hamhung has 
not been molested, but there is evidence that this situation wil 
not continue.... 

Someone in high autliority tvill have to make up his mind as 
to what is our goal. My mission is still to advance to the border. 
The Eighth Army, 8o miles to the soudiwest,* will not attack un¬ 
til the 2oth [sic.]. Manifestly, we should not push on without re¬ 
gard to the Eightlr Army. We would simply get further out on a 
limb. If the Eighth /Vrmy push does not go, then the decision wil 
have to be made as to what to do next. I believe a rvinter cam¬ 
paign in the mountains of North Korea is too much to ask of the 
American soldier or marine, and I doubt the feasibility of sup 
plying troops in tlris area during the winter or providing for the 
evacuation of sick and wounded. 

Smith’s letter of November 15 ended by reiterating his con¬ 
cern over his "wide open left flank” as well as his disquiet at 
“the prospect of stringing out a Marine division along a single 
mountain road for 120 air miles from Hamhung to the border. 
It was on this day that MacArthur decided to launch the No¬ 
vember 24 offensive, with the X Corps attacking northwest into 
Manpojin-Kanggye-Huichon rather than advancing all the way 
to the border. The ist Marine Division was to move up to Cho- 
sin Reservoir to assume position for that strike. Smith, still un¬ 
easy, approached Almond to ask that he be allowed to bring his 
units together as well as to begin constructing an airfield mid¬ 
way along the road to Chosin. Almond granted the first request 
but saw no reason for the second. Finally he agreed to allow 
Smith to build an airstrip on his own. On November 16, Smith 
and Major General Field Harris, commander of the First Marine 
Air Wing, drove up to Hagaru-ri about a dozen miles beloW' 
Chosin Reservoir, looking for possible airfield sites. They 
found one in a frozen bean field, and on November 19, the am 
strip was begun. In the meantime. Smith deliberately ordefe 
the commanders of his yth and 5th Regiments to drag their 
feet en route to the jump-off point for the assault from Chosm 


•At the time Smith wrote the gap was at its widest, for the Marines had been 
advancing north to Chosin, Generally, however, the gap was about 50 air miles- 
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Rescn oir, while circfuUy stockpiling arms along the Hungnain- 
Hamhung-Chosin road. 

That "wide oj)cn left Hank" of which Smith complained—the 
gap between Eighth Army in the soutliwest and X Corps in the 
noriheast-rcinaincd open. It could not actually be closed, of 
course, because of the wildness of the terrain. But it could be 
penetrated, and the Chinese were already poised for this pur¬ 
pose. Twin olFensives were to come along either side of the 
mountains to turn Eighth Army’s right and X Corps’ left. Then 
both commands would be pressed back against the coasts while 
other Communist divisions plunged directly south to link up 
with guerrilhts and bypassed North Korean units in the United 
Nations rear. This w.is the plan, envisioning nothing less than 
utter destruction of .MacArthur's forces, and on November 19 
the Moscow radio had already predicted that this would happen. 

On November 23, meanwhile. Thanksgiving Day turkey din¬ 
ners were served to the troops, and the next day, with its Ameri¬ 
can soldiers joking grimly about having been "fattened up for 
the slaughter,” Eighth .4rmy atmeked in the west. 

General Walker's forces advanced three corps abreast along a 
50-iuilc front north of the Chongchon. From left to right they 
were the U. S. I and IX and ROK II. The division order was 
tbe U. S. 24th, ROK 1st, U. S. 25th and 2nd, the ROK 7th and 
8th. In reserve were the U. S. ist Cavalry Division, the ROK 
Gth Division, the British 27th and egtli Brigades and the Turk¬ 
ish Brigade. Other newly arrived United Nations units had not 
yet been fed into battle formations. 

The men attacked behind tlie heaviest artillery barrage ° ^ ^ 
war, moving out at ten o’clock of a Friday morning wit t e 
cold already at zero levels, the roads glazed with ice, t e are 
brown hills blotched with snow, and a savage north wind biting 
at their faces. They made quick gains, bearing out the conh- 
dence expressed in the MacArthur communiqud which haa 
been read to all hands before the offensive began. It said: 

The United Nations massive compression envelopment in 
North Korea against the new Red Armies operating t ere is now 
approaching its decisive effort. The isolating component o e 
pincer, our air forces of all types, have for the past t ree wee 
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in a sustained attack of model coordination and effectiveness, 
successfully interdicted enemy lines of support from the north so 
that furtlier reinforcement therefrom has been sharply curtailed 
and essential supplies markedly limited. The eastern sector of 
the pincer, with notewortliy and effective naval support, has now 
reached commanding enveloping position, cutting in two the 
northern reaches of the enemy’s geographical potential. This 
morning tlie tvestern sector of tlie pincer moves forward in gen¬ 
eral assault in an effort to complete die compression and close the 
vise. If successful, this should for all practical purposes end the 
war, restore peace and unity to Korea, enable the prompt with¬ 
drawal of United Nations military forces, and permit the com¬ 
plete assumption by the Korean people and nation of full sov¬ 
ereignty and international equality. It is diis for which ive fight. 


By nightfall the Eighth Army’s advance could be measured in 
terms of as much as ten miles in the far west where the U. S. 24th 
Division was again racing toward Chongju, and nearly as much 
in the center-right, where the U. S. 2nd Division had reached 
Kujang-dong ten miles or so above its departure point at 
Kunu-ri. Only on the far right had there been nonappreciable 
gains. Here, the ROK II Corps, moving through mountainous 
central Korea and against gradually stiffening opposition, had 
advanced very little from its jumj>-off point at Tokchon. The 
ROK failure did not sit too well with Major General Laurence 
Keiser, commander of the 2nd Division, for Tokchon was about 
15 miles southeast or below and to the right of his troops in 
Kujang-dong. More, Keiser had heard from air observers that 
the enemy was transforming the oxcart trail linking Huichon 
and Tokchon into a broad road. 


Goddam it!” Keiser swore, “that’s where they’re going to 
hit. That will be the main effort—off our flank and against 
ROK II Corps.” 

^ Unfortunately for his division and his troops, Keiser W^ 
right. Before dawn of the next day, Saturday the 25th, the Chi¬ 
nese Communists launched probing counterattacks. On the 
western end of the Eighth Army front they rolled back the 
ROK 1st Division for two miles before General Paik’s men 
stiffened and held. Then, they began striking all along the line 
except at the U. S. 24th Division in the west. It may have been 
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that they were hunting for the South Koreans, as has since been 
suggested. At any rate, by accident or design, the Communist 
division did find that ROK II Corps which they had mauled 
only a month before. That night, under a bright moon, to the 
blare of bugles, the shrilling of whistles and clanging of cym¬ 
bals, the Chinese came swarming over the Tokchon hills, in¬ 
filtrating and setting up their customary roadblocks to the rear 
while other massed divisions in the north came marching down 
the new road from Huichon. Meanwhile, bypassed detachments 
of North Korean regulars moved through the gap separating 
the United Nations command to slip inside the exposed right 
rear of the ROK II Corps. And then the massive Chinese coun¬ 
terstroke fell in full fury on the yth and 8th divisions of that 
luckless U Corps. 

They were broken, fragmented, and then smashed into bits 
and pieces of leaderless units streaming south. 

Another enemy column struck south from Unsan against the 
U. S. 25th and ROK 1st Divisions, driving them back and 
threatening to cut off the U. S. 24th Division on its far western 
end run to Chongju. For the third time since it entered the 
Korean War, the 24th or Taro Leaf Division was ordered to 
withdraw, pulling back from Chongju to the south bank of the 
Chongchon River around Sinanju Airfield, a distance of 3® 
miRs. This represented General Walker’s new left flank. 

o the right, 40 miles east at Tokchon, there was no flank, 
void brought about by the destruction of the 
ROK II Corps, j^d Chinese were pouring through it in great 
numbers. Their intention was obvious: they would wheel to 
their right or west and pin the entire Eighth Army back against 
the Yellow Sea. h 7 

The Chinese began to close the trap on the morning of No¬ 
vember 26 by advancing troops southwest from Tokchon, thus 
t reatening to cut off the 2nd Division to the northwest of that 
city. the threat was effected, the Communists could then race 

ue west to the Yellow Sea undeterred and seal off escape 
routes at some point below Sinanju Airfield. 

eneral Walker began committing his reserves, and the first 
to go was the 5,000 man Turkish Brigade. The Turks were ac¬ 
tually ordered into battle by Major General John Coulter, com- 
man er of the IX Corps to which they had been attached. They 
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Here lo ijiau-h north from K.nmi-ri to Tokchon, :i distance of 20 
mUcs. aiui Is.dt the onnuhing enemy masses, thus saving the 
2Jul Division's right—a maneuver wiiich, as S. L. A. Marshall 
has oh'iervcd, ”v..is like applying an aspirin bottle cork to a 
bu}!giu)k’ in a beer hvirrcl." The 'Durks moved out, and then, 
after reaching the village of M’axvon about seven miles east, 
•*verc bruuglu la the battle which American newsmen, eager for 
a victory to report (ojKrciaUy. it seems, if it could be about 
liuHc ”‘rctrib!c ’rurks" of whom Americans knew so little), 
prov',lainn,d around the globe. 


No imal} fight ever won more impressive headlines around the 
world. '1 he word was Ibuhcd that ilie Turks, meeting die Clu- 
nc.se for the fust time, had dealt them a bloody repulse at bay¬ 
onet point; it wa.s the first stirring bit of news from the Novem¬ 
ber battle. Hut wbai precisely happened in the first fexv hours at 
Wasson is still an open cpicstion. The brigade also boasted the 
capiute of several Imndred enemy prisoners from among t lese 
first •■Ciiinese- w.ivcs. The word gave a lift to the neighbors. Lt. 
Sukio Oji. a .N'iwi imetpteter. was sent by end Division to inter¬ 
view tile prisoners. Instead of Chinese, he found 200 or orn 
ROKs who had blundered into die Turkish column while beat¬ 
ing their way back from die fight at 1 okdion.- 


This was not, of course, the fault of the 
fought gallantly the nc.'Ct day when the vanguard of the 1 
onslaught caught them still astride the road at awo • 
they, too, were broken by this Hood of Db 

die remnants of the brigade drifted north to join e - 
vision, the brigade was no longer battle-worthy. ^ 

time, throughout November 27. the Chinese Communist and 
their North Korean allies were causing the f the 

MacArthur's win-tlie-war offensive. Worse, tiiey co 

reeling Eighth Army with catastrophe. j himedf hat- 

Once ajiin. Lieutenant General talker ound himsel^at 
ding to save his army. Elis divisions were a “ig * 
the Chongchon River. Further efforts to P proved 

right with the 1st Cavalry and the Bntis 1 ^ 

futile. The Chinese were too numerous an a P , roads 
far. Fierce battles were raging everywhere S^thb^ 
were jammed widi traffic, with soldiers of > ° 
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civilians, ;vith tanks. Chinese gunners had more targets than 
they could shoot at. 

It %vas now obviously impossible to hold at the Chongchon 
River, either above or below it, and General Walker began the 
retreat which ultimately preserved the United Nations forces 
in Korea. All the while, this witlidrawal was covered by the 
northernmost and Division fighting a dogged delaying action 
back to the Chongchon. That it was successful tvas also due to 
the overwhelming air and naval superiority which Walker 
possessed, especially the air power in those sectors too far inland 
to be reached by naval gunfire. 

But the and Infantry Division’s trial by fire, a most literal 
and terrible running of the gantlet, \vas yet to come. On De¬ 
cember 1, having successfully held off the enemy while retreat¬ 
ing south from Kujang-dong, having crossed to the south bank 
of ^ the Chongchon and regained their original jumping-off 
point, about 7,000 men of the and Division boarded trucks foi 
rapid movement south to Sunchon. They drove into ambush- 
Unknowm to General Reiser, an entire Communist Chinese di- 
up a roadblock along a five-mile stretch of the 
Kunu-ri to Sunchon. Their guns were in position on 
^ the Mgh ground to either side, some of them only 100 yards 
from the road. At the end of this ambuscade was ‘The Pass," 
a narrow' quarter-mile defile through high embankments of 
■ here that the battered and reel- 

mg 2nd Division was struck and scourged as no other United 
iSations division before or since. 

General Reiser had been phenomenally lucky in his jeep run 
greater part of the gantlet. .After leaving his com- 
inan post in the bivouac area at about 1530, he doubled along 
* ^ parts of the column almost without stopping and got 

to the final ridge at about 1515. This placed him in “The Pass” 
^prox^tely r.venty minutes after the column had wedged 
, ®_P^^rsoi^ly witnessed the atrophy of tfie troops who had 
prior to his arrivaL The dead lay in the ditches and 
^ roadway. Most of the living—even those still 

uni. oun —Vi ere in such a state of shock that they responded to 

noting nothing, and seemingly heard nothing. The Chi¬ 
nese fire beat like hail among the rocks and next the vehicles 
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uhcrc they stcx^l or rcclincil. But Uicy neither cried out nor 
Mjugiii better cover. TIteir facial c.xpiessions remained set, ap¬ 
pearing almost masklike beemse of the heavy coating of dust and 
the tli.siortion ftoni the ilropping of the jasv. An occasional one 
tvhisj>cicd, ‘'U’aier! Water!” as if he had been saying it over and 
over and could not stop, but diere ssas little else which svas in¬ 
telligible, They were saying nothing and doing nothing c-xcept 
that a fewshufflet! about aimlcisly. seeming to reel in their tracks. 
The tlivision commander wtilked among tliem, moving from 
grou[> to group, b.irkiiig questions, trying to startle them back to 
consciousness. ‘‘Who's in command here?” ‘‘Who arc you? Can 
any of you do anything?" He got not a single response. The 
.Americans remained as mute as did die ROKs and the Turks, 
w lio piobably didn't understand his words. 

Reiser ilecided to walk to the soudr end of The Pass. He 
wanted to sec if the Cliinese h.id effeedvely blocked the exit widr 
fire, and he was still looking for men who might be rallied. It 
w.is an incredible reconnaissance for the top man. The Air Force 
'vas now working back and forth along die embankments on 
both sides, and die bullet stream w.as chipping die rocks less than 
75 yards above the lloor of the cut. Napalm spilled down onto 
the road, as it bounced off the cliffs, and set several vehicles afire. 
Clips from the .so cidibcr guns were flying about everywhere. 

The din was terrifle. , , 

One thing made his heart leap up. A sergeant from die gtfi in- 
fantr)' had mken an 8i-mm mortar from a 3^-ton truck, set it up 
in the middle of the roadway, and ivas now single-handedly m- 
ing die piece on line of sight against the Chinese positions atop 
die soudi exit. It was the only fire Reiser saw being delivered oy 
an American. But he noted a few odier self-possesse in ivi ua , 
most of ivliom were trying to help the wounded. One man sa o 
the hood of a jeep trying to bandage die wound o a 
braced up against the windshield. Reiser saw that t e ma 
had been shot away clean at the ankle. He passec ano ^ 
wounded man Avho was lying in a ditch. A secon so ler, 
wounded, was trying to drag him to a better cover e in ’ 

but was having a hard tussle. So he was he pmg iw i qround 
Reiser heard him say: “Now get your Goddamned 
die corner of that jeep. Do it. I say! That’s the way. Goddamn 

it, I kneiv you could make it —” 




The pile-up of American, Turk, and ROK dead in the ditche 
and along die roadside ivas mute proof that die enemy gunners 
svere on their mark. Reiser started back toward the top of ‘The 
Pass”... 

As he trudged uphill, he found that his feet were leaden. His 
journey along diis terrible ambush was sapping his physical en¬ 
ergy at an e.xcessive rate, even as it drained the last reserve of the 
private soldier. Never had his shoe pacs w'cighed so heavy! Di¬ 
rectly in his path, crossivise of the road, lay the body of one of his 
men. He tried to step across it, but failing to lift his foot high 
enough, struck his toe against the figure’s midriff. Thereupon 
the supposed corpse sat bolt upright and said: "You damned son- 
of-a-bitch!” Reiser ivas so astonished that he replied only: ' My 
friend. I’m sorry,’’ and continued on his way.^ 

So went the dreadful ordeal of the 2nd Infantry Division 
moving through the enemy’s five-mile ambush. By the end of the 
day, roughly 3,000 of the 7,000 men who had run the gantlet 
were dead or wounded-and the loss of vehicles was enormous. 
And it might well have been worse, but for the intervention of 
American air, and the ine.\plicable, but fortunate, failure of 
the Communists to exploit the temporary aerial advantage 
which their fast-flying Russian-built MIGs had won them in 
northsvestem Rorea. Eventually the and Infantry Division es- 
raped, assisted by a British column holding open the bottom of 
The Pass. It had lost a quarter of its total strength since the 
abortive United Nations offensive began on November 24* 
on December 2 the division went south to regroup behind the 
blocking position held by the 1st Cavalry Divisfon at Sunchon- 
Far to the east, meanivhile, the 1st Marine Division had begun 
to march through a much longer ambuscade—one prepared by 
no less tlmn seven enemy divisions—to which tvas added the 
further trial of a cruel and incredible cold. 
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Chapter Seuen 


7 HE severity of the Korean climate has been exaggerated in 
the American press, probably because it has been assumed 
that the cold white beast of wind and snow that ho^vls over 
northeastern Korea is typical of winter throughout the penin¬ 
sula. 

This is not so. Except for the lofty plateaus of the northeast, 
Korea’s winters are normally no more rigorous than tlmse o 
the northeastern United States. Although temperatures o 
to -10° or -15°, they rarely hold at that level for more than a few 
tlays. This is not, of course, a mild winter, but it becom^ so 
when compared to the climate on the Koto-ri plateau to w ic 
the 1st Marine Division had come in November of 1950-^ ^ 

There the temperatures tvere consistently at from -20 to --30 
or -35° during the night and only infrequently above zero aur- 
ing the day. The winds were sharp and strong and consta 
snowfalls were sometimes whipped into blizzards, n sue co , 
Weapons froze, food froze, human flesh and blood froze. 1 ^ 
corpsmen had to put morphine syrettes in their mout ® ° 
them out before using them on the wounded. Hungry 
had unwisely consumed the food that froze in eir pac 
afflicted ivith terrible gnaiving stomach pains 
&, and many other men were felled by tatbtte, 
normal exposure to this extreme cold in the course o 
because, having ceased to exert themselves, ^ encased 

inside their shoepacs froze around their feet an broke 

them in sheaths of ice. In such cold, mechanize 
do^vn; the motors of tanks and trucL had to e ® work 

every few hours lest they freeze weak 

because the gases generated by burning artillery pieces 

to move frozen parts. Shells did not go o rnther than 

would literally creep back into Jess when struck 

leap back. Entrenching tools were next t 
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against that iron earth, and many battles were fought from be¬ 
hind “fortifications” formed by dead and frozen bodies. Simply 
to bury the dead required feats of engineering ingenuity. No¬ 
where was food or sanctuary to be found, for the land Avas bar¬ 
ren and deserted but for the few pitiful Koreans tvho lived on in 
their mud-hut villages, tvhile the bitter winds of Manchuria 
came whistling down their desolated mountain peaks, freezing 
the rivers, choking the gorges %vith sno^v and glazing the rocks 
A^'ith ice. 

It was in this tvinter that the men of the ist Marine Division 
had been marching north toward the light blue sheet of ice that 
was Chosin Reservoir—“Frozen Chosin” as it would be forever 
called—while the Chinese Communist IX Field Army came 
stealing down from Manchuria to set a trap for them. 

This force was commanded by General Sung Shin-lun. Forty 
years old. Sung ^vas already a veteran of more than two decades 
of combat. He had been handling troops since his graduation 
from Whampoa Military Academy at the age of seventeen, and 
he had commanded a regiment on the Long March at the age 
of taventy-six. His secret movement of twelve divisions of men 
from Manchuria to Chosin Reservoir can be regarded as being 
among the masterly feats of modem arms. 

Sung s plan avas to annihilate the Marine division and sub¬ 
sequently destroy the entire U. S. X Corps. His attack avas, of 
course, the eastern aving of the tavin offensive ordered by Peng 
Xeh-huai up in Mukden. Sung avas to move doavn the east side 
of the gap diaiding the United Nations forces, and then aa-heol 
east to the Sea of Japan, thus ensnaring the 105,000 Americans 
md RO^ of X Corps. These forces consisted of the U. S. 
Dwisions lyth Regiment, already beginning to avithdraavr 
southeast from Hyesanjin to lavon on the coast and ea'entual 
evacuation; the ROK Capitol Diaision, avhich had turned 
around at Chongjin 60 miles beloav the Siberian border and 
was marching south along the coastal road to the safety of 
Hungimm; the ROK grd Division farther doavn the coastal 
road also retreating toavard Hungnam; the U. S. 3rd Infantry 
Division neavly arrived at Hungnam and charged avith protect¬ 
ing the port area; and the U. S. 1st Marine Division and ele- 
inents of the 7th strong out in the Chosin Resera'oir area 53 to 
70 miles northavest of Hungnam. To saveep all of these forces 
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into his net. Sung had to annihilate the ist Marine Division and 
a task force of 2,500 men from the 7th Division. troops 

would race dotvn the road to Hungnam unimpede to j^even 
the 3rd Infantry Division from making contact wit ^ ig 
Army in the west, while slamming shut the X Corps escap 

door at Hungnam. , , „„„ 

By November 26-27 these United Nations farces chMe" tor 

destruction were strung out along the 78 miles o . 

ing road between Hungnam and Chosin Reservoir, or > 

Major General Smith had been able to concentrate 
his 25,000-man division at three points, at j 2 fioo 

north of Hungnam, where Colonel Puller 
Marines, some ROI^, 1,500 U. S. soldiers and ^ 5 ° 
of the British Royal Marines, about 4,200 men, . 
another i. miles north, where the airstrip was l>«"8 
Where Smith had his headquarters. 3 . 0 “ Marines 

ni still 14 miles farther north, where th 5 .^^.rd to the 

were poised for the enveloping attack ^ jo the 

Yalu, another 8,000 men. Yudam-ni was J 
west or left of Chosin Reservoir. On tne ri^ 

Japanese-built reservoir, one o£ the worl s g > 
lage o£ Sinh„ng-ni, and here were the 2.500 men of the 7th 

vision task force. , fMrrps the 5th 

Under General Sung’s plan to to move west 

and yth Marines at Yudam-ni would Then Sung 

along the road to the border before being c 
would overwhelm the yth Division tas or Hagaru- 

reservoir. After that he would knock out tl-e “ann“ " g, 
ri and those at Koto-ri, and the road to had the 

open. To inflame his troops against t e ^ Doidzhashvili 
composition The Bloody Path, by ap a . pamphlet 

of the Russian Navy, disseminated among them Dy P n 

or lecture. It said in part: 

P ntrn the American imperialist ma- 
When, in the summer or 195® ^vorld domination, 

rauders, the newly appeared Wall Street house- 

provoked the bloody holocaust in orea, ^i^erican so-called 
dog General MacArthur demande ^ disposal. This profes- 
“Marines” be immediately placed at * intended to throw 
sional murderer and inveterate war cri 
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them into battle as quickly as possible for the purpose of inflict¬ 
ing as it seemed to him then, a final blow on the Korean people. 

In putting forward such a demand, MacArthur proceeded 
from the fact that US “Marine" units have been trained more 
than any other types of American forces for the waging of the un- 
precedently brutal and inhuman, predatory war against the free¬ 
dom-loving heroic Korean people. 

It was precisely to US Marines that tlie Ober-bandit Mac¬ 
Arthur addressed the words: "A rich city lies ahead of you, it has 
much wine and tasty morsels. Take Seoul and all the girls will be 
yours, tire property of the inhabitants belongs to the conquerors 
and you will be able to send parcels home.” 

The events in Korea have shown graphically that the Marine 
Corps stalwarts did not turn a deaf ear to the appeal of their 
rapacious ataman. They have abundantly covered Korean soil 
with the blood and tears of hundreds and thousands of Korean 
women, old people and children.... 

Continuing for a few more foaming pages. Captain Doidzhash- 
vili s harangue detailed the crimes of the “monsters" in their 
role of stiflers of small states and peoples," after which the 
troops were read General Sung’s battle message, which said: 
“Soon we will meet the American Marines in battle. We will de¬ 
stroy them. When they are defeated the enemy army will col¬ 
lapse and our country will be free from the threat of aggression. 
Kill these Marines as you would snakes in your homes.” 

By November 24 the trap northwest of Yudam-ni had been 
set, but the two Marine regiments, under orders from the wap^ 
General Smith to drag their feet, did not poke their way into it. 
That same day the Eighth Army offensive jumped off in the 
west, and the following day, November 25, with the Marines 
time at Chosin Reservoir, the XIII Army Group 
of the Chinese Communist Third Field Army launched its roas- 
sive counterstroke against the Eighth Army. In the east. Gen¬ 
eral Almond quickly ordered General Smith to attack west on 
NovenAer 27 to relieve the pressure on Eighth Army’s right 
an . The 5th and 7th Marines moved out cautiously. They 
were struck. They halted, moved forward again, and were 
struck again. They pulled back to Yudam-ni. Throughout the 
dusk and early darkness, the 5th under Lieutenant Colonel 
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Murray and the 7th under Colonel Homer Litzenberg began 
organizing and fortifying the Yudani-ni ridges. 

That night the Chinese attacked witiv savage force. The 79th 
and 8gdi Divisions hurled their assault battalions against the 
Yudam-ni ridges, tvhere seesaw fighting raged until dawn, 
while the sgth marched south to cut the road between Yudam- 
ni and Hagaru. This division also assaulted a company of Ma¬ 
rines on a high hill overlooking vital Toktong Pass, but were 
unable to dislodge them. The pass would prove to be vital m 

the Marine withdrawal to come. . t-.- • • 

The same night the Chinese struck hard at the 7th Division 
task force to the east of the reservoir, splitting it and isolaung 


the two groups. . ,• • • 

On the night of November 28, two more Chinese divisions 
attacked Hagaru and came within an eyelash of capturing it, 
with its important new airfield, and the following nig t e e 
ments of two more struck at Koto-ri. During diese three ays e 
Chinese blocked the road at points along the 35 miles trom 
Yudam-ni south to Chinhung-ni, building 
were covered by small arms, mortars and artillery oca e 
die heights to either side of the road. Still more uni^ were s 
south overland for the eventual strike at Hungnam. earn * 
pressure was maintained against the main Marine 
tions at Yudam-ni, Hagaru-ri, and Koto-ri. But or a P 
idential airport which was nearly complete , j;vision 

Smith’s fears had been fulfilled: he was cut ° Peneral 

was flanked fore and aft. It ivas no wonder then a 
Walter Bedell Smith, Chief of the Central I^tellipnce A en ^ 
glanced at the ominous red dots on the map s 01 g 
Corps situation at the end of November, an sai . 

“Only diplomacy can save MacArthur s ng t an 


On November 28, the heady wine of Inchon 

come the hangover of the Chongchom enera defensive 
Arthur changed his plans from the offensive to the defensive, 

and sent a special communique to the Unite a 


Enemy reactions developed in the course o^. ^ 

tions of L past four days disclose that a .tgam 

Chinese continental forces in army, corps and divisional org 



ization of an aggregate strength of over 200,000 ttipti is noiv ar¬ 
rayed against the United Nations forces in Korea, ... Cons^- 
(juendy, ’.-.-e face an entirely new vrar. 


General ilacArthur also contacted ^VasMngton to report: 
This co mman d has done everything humanly possible vnthin 
its capabilities hut is notv faced with conditions beyond its con¬ 
trol and its strength.” Then the United Nations commander 
asked that the Truman Administration reconsider the offer of 
troopi m ad e by Chiang Kai-shek five months before. This se¬ 
quence of messages, on the one hand seeming to prepare an 
excuse for failure, on the other portending a reuev.al of Mac- 
-■^y^tir’s de m a n ds for the right to bomb ifanchuria, together 
k^ith rejxirts tvhicb erased all doubts that there h^d been a siun- 
ning United Nations defeat, caused Truman to call a special 
meeting or the National Security Council: 


... General Bradle}' and the GhTpf^ of Staff been in session 

all the day before, ercamining the situation, and they felt that 
s^hile it \t'Z 3 serious they vrere doubtful th-^t ft was as much a 
catastrophe as our ner.vspapers were leading us to believe. 

Bradley, hoivei er, stressed the danger that might aiiss 
ff the Communists decided to use their air potentiaL It '.<35 our 
mfon^uoa that there were at least three hundred bombers on 
iie.^ in nearby lilanchuna. These bombers could hurt us badly, 
teth by attacks on the airlift and by surprise raids on our closely 
jammed planes on Korean fields. Despite f^rrc. General 

Bradley said that the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not believe ihni 

Gene^ MaxArthur should be authorized to bomb airfields in 
Manchuria 



Bradley said tiiis reflected die Joint Chiefs’ thinking too. If we 
allowed ourselves to be pulled into a general war widi China, it 
would Ijc impossible to continue die build-up of forces in Eu¬ 
rope. Secretary [of ^Var] [Frank] Pace added that it was impor¬ 
tant that everyone in the room understand diat we had only die 
Send .Airlxirne Division available at home and that the National 
Guard units diat had been called into federal service would not 
be ready for combat until the middle of March. 

... [Secretary of State Dean Adieson] said that we needed to 
bear in mind that the Soviet Union was behind every one of die 
Chinese and North Korean moves and that we had to diink o 
all dial happened in Korea as world matters. \Ve should never 
lose sight of the fact that we were facing the Soviet Union all 

around the world. , , c • 

Of course, Acheson continued, if we openly accuse 
Union of aggression, the United Nations would be demo is e . 
If we ome out and pointed a finger at die Soviet Union, it wou 
serve no purpose, because we could do nothing about it. o 
make the accusation, however, and then to do nodiing a out i 
would only weaken our world posiuon. If we propose acuon 
against the Kremlin, on die other hand, we might fin ourse ves 


alone, widiout allies. r 

■ .. As for die conflict in Korea, the Secretary o^ tate 
die opinion diat we should find some way to end m 
into Manchuria and bombed the airfields’ there wi ni.prf 

of success, “Russia would cheerfully get in it. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

our entire foreign policy on the idea of keeping 
tained, and we had succeeded in repulsing her . 

out. If we allowed the Russians now to trap us insi e 
rimeter, however, we would run the risk of eing sue gj 

bottomless pit. There would be no end to it, an it , 

us dry. The Russians had tried to lure us into earlier 

again. This one differed only in being bigger than 


ones.i- 


From this November 28 emergency meeting, ' ^he 

conclusions shaping the policy which therea er ^ 
American conduct of the United Nations cause in 
Truman Administration recognized that it was n o 
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sible to unify Korea by force and that some way to end the war 
must be found. In no cise would Manchuria be bombed or any¬ 
thing done to give Premier Joseph Stalin a chance to involve 
i\meriai, in General Bradley’s subsequent and famous phrase, 
“in the wrong war, at the wrong place, at the wrong time, and 
with the wrong enemy.” Defense of Europe and containment of 
the Soviet Union remained the objectives of American foreign 
policy. 

Unhappily, only two days later, during a question-and-answer 
exchange with newsmen at a Presidential news conference, Mr- 
Truman gave the tvorld the impression that he was considering 
using the atomic bomb in Korea. Although Truman quickly 
issued a statement pointing out, “Consideration of the use of 
any weapon is always implicit in the very possession of that 
weapon,” the reaction among the United Nations allies was still 
not good, and in England it was bad. One hundred Labor 
MPs signed a letter to Prime Minister Clement Attlee protest¬ 
ing possible use of nuclear weapons in Korea. 

Amid widespread criticism of General MacArthur’s failure to 
win the tvar, a long and anxious debate was begun in the Brit¬ 
ish Parliament. Conservatives such as Winston Churchill, An¬ 
thony Eden and R. A. Butler also expressed uneasiness at the 
prospect of being involved in World ^Var III by American 
“i^hness.” Butler said that “the British people as a whole 
wished to be assured before their fate tvas decided that they 
were helping to decide their own fate.” The debate, probably 
^ inuch a consequence of MacArthur’s defeat as of Trumans 
indiscretion, ended with cheers when Prime Minister Attlee 
announced that he was flying to Washington to consult Truman- 
uring that consultation, Attlee's fears were allayed on the 
of the atomic bomb—though he svas unable to convince Truman 
that Red China was not a Russian satellite but a Communist 
power in her own right who could be detached from the Krem- 
counterpoise” to Russia in the Far East-and a solid al- 
bed front was again presented to the world. This was the out- 
smndrng public disagreement between the United Nations 
allies of the war. Thereafter, disputes were less vital and more 
negotiation of a cease-fire became the goal. 

Red China, however, tvanted no cease-fire. It was now Pei- 
P^ng’s turn to attempt to unify Korea by force. As the es'cnts 
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of December, 1950, have sho%vn, Mao Tse-tung and the men 
around him were in belligerent and imperious mood. They had 
won at the Chongchon, tliey seemed to have prepared enemy 
disaster at Chosin, and now they would destroy the United Na¬ 
tions utterly. 

They pressed the pursuit south with great speed. The Chi¬ 
nese soldier, unburdened but for tvhat he carried on his back. 
Was capable of great mobility, and within a week of the Chinese 
counteroffensive the Eighth Army had been forced back 50 
miles in its center. Retreat on the flanks was slower only be¬ 
cause General Walker had committed his reserves. And on the 
right flank the situation was almost constantly critical. Here 
the 1 st Cavalry and 2.ith Infantry Divisions fought stubborn y, 
assisted by various remnants of the shattered ROK II Corps, 
battling not only Chinese but regiments of bypassed North Ko¬ 
reans with whom the Chinese had made junction. 

Despite such efforts, the Chinese Communist Forces sti 
rushed south, so eager to deliver the knockout blow 
abandoned the march and camouflage discipline w ic a 
brought them into Korea almost undetected. Masse atta ions 
moved along the roads in bold daylight movement, and at 
night Chinese motor columns ran with their lights on. ^ uc m 
difference to American air superiority was paid for m eavy 
casualties. General Stratemeyer estimated that his airmen a 
killed or wounded 33,000 enemy soldiers in the rst , 

of December. Casualties, however, seemed no 
Communist high command, and as a result of t \ c 

to accept them, they were able to effect speedy 1 er 

Premier Kim II Sung’s capital city of Pyongy ang. 

General Walker had hoped to hold ^ound Pj ^ 
along a line roughly following the road from yo . 
Wonsan on the east coast. But the Chinese fought into Songch 
in between the two cities and cut the road to Now me 
Eighth Army would have to retreat farther sout , 
the vicinity of the 38th Parallel. Even withdrawal aH the way 
back to Pusan was now a grim possibility, ^ « restriction of 
again drawing attention to the benefit 1 enemy Gen- 

American air power to the battlefield gave to these 

eral MacArthur concluded a message to Washington with 

words: 
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It is clearly evident_tliat unleso ground reinforcements of 

the greatest magnitude are promptly supplied, this Command 
■will be either forced into successive vdthdrav.'als *<rith diminished 
pov.'ers of resistance after earn such move, or svill be forced to taie 
up beachhead basdon posidons v/hich, v/hile insuring a degree oi 
prolonged resistance, v/ould afford little hope of anything be¬ 
yond defense. 

This small command actually under present conditions is lac¬ 
ing the endre Chinese nadon in an undeclared v/ar and unless 
some posidve and immediate acdon is taken, hope for success 
cannot be jusdfied and steady attrition leading to final destruc- 
don can reasonably be contemplated. 

Although the command up to the present time has exhibited 
good morale and marked emciency, it has been in almost unend¬ 
ing combat for five months and is mentally fadgued and ph)s:- 
cally battered. The combat effecds'eness of the Republic of Korea 
Ibrces novi’ at our disposal is negligible; for police and constabu¬ 
lary uses they "vould have some effecdveness. The other foreign 
army condngents, v.'hate'/er their combat efficiency may be, sre 
in such small strength as to exercise little influence. Each United 
States division at my disposal other than the First ?>farine Divi* 
sion is nOfV approximately men under strength and at no 
time has'e they achies'ed their full authorized numerical comple¬ 
ment. The Chinese troop-s are fresh, completely organized, splen¬ 
didly trained and etjuipped and apparently in peak, condition 
for actual operadons. The general cmluadon of the situation 
here must be s-ie'/.-etl on the basis of an entirely nev/ -fczi against 
an entirely new pov.'er of great military strength and under en¬ 
tirely nev/ condi dons. 



of forces into beachheads is concurred in.” Then, as evidence 
of how alarming he considered the situation, Truman or ere 
General J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief of Staff, to fly to 
Tokyo to talk to MacArthur. The next day, the Eight rmy 


began pulling out of Pyongyang. 

General Walker had already ordered a “scorched eartn^ 
withdrawal. For days, demolition crews had been setting ex 
plosives and torches to bridges, railways, power plants, 
facilities, warehouses—whatever might serve the ° 

enemy. Sadly enough, almost all of these installations ^ 
similarly destroyed by the North Koreans before tney - 
treated, and then repaired by the U. S. -^tmy x^hich 

pation of the city. Millions of dollars’ worth of supp 
could not be rapidly moved ivere destroyed y re. gr 
tinged pall of smoke hung over the city, 

dong River to the north, men of the U. S. 25 covering 

British brigades, and the ROK 1st Division o S , 
action. A unit of British tankers was the last to i . . ^ 
then American engineers blew the bridges, an 

tions retreat to the 38th Parallel was on. , j^pjean 

.Accompanying it was a mass ° 4 „,een one and 

civilians. In numbers variously estimate locomotives or 

two million persons, they crowded a oar 
packed their belongings on their bacl« or Some 

their devastated villages to the approaching Nations 

of them were evacuated south by ship, or t e in what 

navy was already at work assisting the ig 
was now an ordered and model withdrawa . United 

On December 3 the U.S. Navy commenc^evac^ 

Nations personnel and equipment from before 

coast. Here, too, the civilians were . Report of Cap- 

the Communist arrival. According to e ^^T-ansport Division 
tain Albert E. Jarrell, commander o 

Eleven; 


We commenced loading Korean ciw la previously 

Victory at anchor at 0500 on Decern er 7. civilians 

made arrangements with the local if ° ^n^ersons whom the North 
to be evacuated. Specifically, only P ^he finality which 
Koreans might classify as "enemy —wit 



that word implies—were to be taken out. Originally, we’d ex¬ 
pected about 1,000 civilians, but it became quickly apparent that 
this number would be greatly exceeded. 

That excess produced another neuralgic pain—if we refused 
asylum to any of those selected, our refusal would be tiv'O strikes 
against them after we left. I therefore gave orders to condnue 
loading to capacity. By midnight, y.oog people—many of them 
women and children—were embarked. There were many more 
than that sdll left. I estimated that the entire populadon of 
Wonsan (75,000) plus an equal number from outlying toivns, 
wanted desperately to leave. About 20,000 were sdll clambering 
about the barbed ivire and tank barriers long after we were 
chockablock ivith passengers. 

The Wonsan evacuation was matched by one at Chinnampo, 
the port for Pyongyang, though here there was greater risk. 
About 8,700 persons, among them civilians and wounded sol¬ 
diers, were aboard transports at Pyongyang but unable to move 
because of numerous mines in the Taedong River estuary dorvn 
which they had to sail to reach the Yellow Sea. The night of the 
5th, under cover of darkness and a hearty snotvstorm, one Ameri* 
can, two Australian and three Canadian destroyers from the 
west coast fleet of British Vice-Admiral W. G. Andrewes picked 
their way up the estuary, shelled Pyongyang and brought the 
transports back dorvn in safety. Sea evacuations ■were also made 
in Inchon and at Irvon, but the biggest of all, the redeployment 
of X Corps from Hungnam, was still to be effected. The Hung- 
nam operation was begun on December n, the day after the 
1st Marine Division broke out of General Sung Shin-lim’s trap at 
Chosin Reservoir. 

In the first feiv days of December the predicament of the 
1st Marine Division seemed hopeless. The Chinese had already 
flanked the Marines on the west to a depth of 35 miles and had 
fe^nented them by seizing the road linking the four strong¬ 
holds from Yudam-ni at the reservoir south to Hagaru-ri to 
Koto-ri to Chinhung-ni. By nightfall of December 1, the right 
flank was also turned with the destruction of the 7 th Division 
task force to the east of the reservoir. 

This unit, composed of elements of the 31st and 32nd In- 
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fantry Regiments, was originally led by Colonel Allen MacLean. 
But Colonel MacLean was reported missing in action during the 
first Chinese onslaughts and Lieutenant Colonel Don Faith, com¬ 
mander of the ist Battalion, 32nd, took over. The orraation 
then became known as Task Force Faith. On December 1, Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Faith decided to try to fight his way dmm to 
jor General Oliver Smith’s headquarters in agaru, i 
miles to the southwest. Destroying his howitzers an ^ 
essential equipment, loading hundreds of woun e 
trucks, supported by Marine air. Faith began 
Though his column was attacked all the way, yet 1 s ^ 
the verge o£ reaching Hagaru when at dn* four and a to f 
miles atove Hagaru, Faith was kiUed and hn unit M apru 
Men drifted across the hills and the ^oten teservoi , 
reach the Marine lines. Ultimately, 670 o t em 
truck convoy of wounded was attacked by t e i , , ^ 

were killed, although about 350 of them were rescued by the 

Marines at Hagaru. . Marine flanks 

And so, with Task Force Faith gone an blocked, Gen- 
thus exposed, with the only escape route s of the 

eral Sung was able to commence piecei^a q^.-fh’s response 
four Marine strongholds. Major General O g 

was to counter Sung’s tactics: the Marines 
gather their strength, the Yudam-ni ^h„hting down to 

to join the Hagaru garrison, these two chinhung-ni and 

Koto-ri, and these three then moving do\ movement 

so on to the safety of the sea at Hungna . heavily on 
would require the utmost discipline, an wo on each 

air power for supply and close support, t a s^ Smith’s own 
of the garrison towns standing firm, an or jn opera- 

headquarters at Hagaru—with the vita air Marine gen- 

tion by December 1—was under heavy 

eral’s attempt to relieve it produced his on y tanks under 

A force of about 1,000 men, 150 true British Royal 

Lieutenant Colonel Douglas ber 29. Midway 

Marines left Koto-ri for Hagaru on °, nin into a road- 
along the 11-mile march. Task Force Yldv chopped the 

block and was ambushed. The Chinese ^ in killing. 

Marine force into three fragments an destroying half its 
Wounding or capturing 650 of its men w 



vehicles. Bill !\uo mea and a dozen valuable tallies fought their 
way into Hagani and helped save the garrison the nc.'Ci night 
in the face of the heaviest of the Chinese onslaughts. 

iNfeaawlule, the other strongholds stootl fast, especially the 
company of iMarines holding Fox Mill, the height which com¬ 
manded Toktong l’a.ss through which the Yudam-ni garrison 
would have to retreat. This gallant band held out until a bat¬ 
talion made a night march overland from Yudam ni to relieve 
it. The march was made on a black night over snow-coveretl 
hills witli the temperature at a.j degrees below zero and the 
men who made it already near exhaustion from five d-iys of 
constant combat. Two of them went mad during it. But fox 
Hill was relieved and Toktong Pass was in friendly hands as 
the 5th and 7th Regiments moved down from Vuciam-ni to 
Hagaru-ri. Thereafter the march became :i matter of seizing 
the heights which the enemy luad fortified to either side of the 
road. 

It was war by battalions. In that early-morning blackness of 
December a, die rifle battalions were fighting evci7where, for the 
enemy was swarming everywhere—to the from, to the rear, on die 
flanks. Nfarines climbed mile-high mountains, and fouglit. They 
■ stumbled dirough jumbles of snow-filled scrubs, up draws, and 
across saddles, and fought. They witlidrew, fighting. It w.as a 
fight for their own survival, and for the protection of die 
wounded and the regimental trains still crawling south as the 
fighting flared on, their enshrouded trucks and guns glinting fit¬ 
fully in die flashing and die thundering of the hills. 

... Men who had lost die sensadon of movement, who had felt 
the numbness rising slowly from dieir frozen feet, would sud¬ 
denly slump, pitch into die snow. They would be seized, shaken, 
shouted at—kicked, if need be—and made to march on. They 
might plead to be left alone, but stronger, angry wills forced 
them forward. No one ivas left behind. Not even the dead. Their 
bodies were lashed to gun barrels, strapped to running boards, 
stretched across die hoods of trucks. They were dragged in sleds. 
They were brought out.^ 

By the afternoon of December 4, the Yudam-ni column had 
successfully gained Hagaru, having suffered 1,500 casualties—a 
third of which were from frostbite. General Smith, meanwhile. 
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had already arranged to fly out his casualties, as well as to fly 
in reinforcements. The last decision r\"as indicative of his de¬ 
termination to bring his division out fighting. He had already 
refused Far East Combat Cargo Command’s offer to eracuate his 
men by air, and on December 4, annoyed by news reports that 
U. S. Marines were retreating for the first time m their histoi), 
he gathered the correspondents who had flotvn into Hagaru 
and said: “Gentlemen, we are not retreating. We are nieiely 
attacking in another direction.” The remark became lustoiic, 
although the popular version has it that the scholarly, mi ^ 
mannered Smith, who, unlike most Marine commanders, nei¬ 
ther drank nor swore, had said: “Retreat, hell—we le just at 
tecking in another direction.” Smith’s remark ivas ap*-’ 
impossible to retreat when the enemy has you flanke on 0 ^1 
sides and cut off fore and aft-in effect, surrounded. Smitiis 
movement was a breakout, and on December 6, some 
men and 1,000 vehicles at his command, the 1st arine 
vision’s commander ordered the attack south to be resumed. 

In the meantime, he made preparations to 
obstacles lying below the toivn of Koto-ri, still hel y , 
Puller’s force. These were a blown-out water-gate ri ge 
and a half miles beloiv the town, and a height known 
Pig Hill commanding Funchilin Pass a few miles art er 
The bridge was actually a crossing over four penstoc s, o . 
steel pipes, which came out of a tunnel to the e t ° -j. 

feeing south. These pipes carried water from C osin 
to power plants in tlie valley below. Men on uj^-jes 

the mountains to the left or east of the bridge, u ,, 
couldn’t. To the right of the bridge was an aby«. ^ , <5 

Water-gate bridge could effectively block t^ n^^Hill could 
movement south, while Chinese guns on Tbe ig Smith’s 
destroy the column as it wound through Fun^ m 
moves were to ask the Far East Air Force to air t^op ^ 
tions for two Treadway bridges into Koto-n-as o enemy 

oOard against the possibility of damage or capmre 
-and to order the 1st Battalion, 1st Marm^, of the 

ni, to march north to capture Tlie Big HiH- coordinated, 
bridge and the seizure of the height wctc ^ g^j^adier 
And so, MacAfthur’s heatUiuarters in Tokyo oi. 

General Armistead Mead, assistant commander o- 



fanin’ Division, to forma task force to inarch north to Chinhung 
to relieve the Marine battalion for ihi-s movement. This unit, 
knou'n as Task Force Dog, was activated December 6. That 
same day. Smith's main body began attacking dosvn to Koto-ri, 
with Colonel Homer Litzenberg’s yth Afarines in the spear¬ 
head, and the 5th Marines under Lieutenant Colonel Murray 
fighting a covering action. 

We re going to take our dead, v;ounded, and equipment 
Vrhen we leave,' Murray told his officers. “We’j-e coming out, I 
tell you, as Marines-or not at all." 

As Murray’s men began pulling dosvn from tlie Hagaru hills, 
the last of the American transports flew the last of 4,312 U. S. 
casualties out of the trap. Then the demolitions experts set to 
work, giving the unfortunate little hill town its death bIov.s, 
raising a great cloud of black smoke, and then covering the 
svithdrawal by blowing the last bridge out of town. Out of the 
smoke, crossing frozen streams and emerging from hillside huts 
to follow the retreating Marines, came thousands of North Ko¬ 
rean refugees. 


y ten o clock the night of December 7 the column from 
Hagaru had fought its svay into Koto-ri, and there were noW 
14,000 men under General Smith’s command, of whom a litde 
less than 12,000 were Marines, 2,300 were U. S. soldiers-Soo 
survivors of Task Force Faith and about 1,500 engineers and 
^ti er^en from X Corps stationed in Koto-ri—150 British 
Koyal Marines and 40 ROKs. Smith decided to take them out 
t e next morning, and ordered Lieutenant Colonel Donald 
setmmek at Chinhung-ni to march his battalion north to cap¬ 
ture The Big Hill. 

Schmuck’s batulion moved out at three o’clock in the morn- 
^ of a howling blizzard. Ne-’'' 

tiiTP 1 ^ ^ fallen to a depth of six inches, the tempera- 

''“ibility was nil as the Marines began the 
other a: Column moved up the road, ivhile an- 

ull 05 through the hills to take the Chinese by sur- 

^ hillbound column would have to 

the me j^^'^tion of 1,200 feet to one of 3,500 feet—and 

ini by clutching at rocks for hancUioIds or form- 

o numan chains to pull one another up the rises. The ground 
or tne narrow- hogback over which they moved w^s hard and 
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frozen beneath the snow, and men frequently slipped and fell 
to go rolling and clanking down the slopes. 

The roadbound column, meanwhile, forced its way through 
a series of enemy roadblocks. At ten o’clock in the morning, 
having slipped within 200 yards of the enemy ridges under cover 
of the storm, the overland column began attacking. They de¬ 
stroyed the Chinese and girded for the following day’s assault to 
t;ike the crest of The Big Hill. 

Just below Koto-ri, meanwhile, the Marine column of 1,400 
vehicles and 14,000 men seemed blocked. The Chinese fought 
savagely to prevent the relaying of the blown bridge, pouring 
down fire from tlie heights they held. Colonel Litzenberg of 
the yth Regiment committed all his rifle units in an effort to 
dislodge them. When one of his battalion commanders reported 
no progress, Litzenberg radioed: “Commit your reserve com¬ 
pany.” He received the reply: “All three companies are up 
there—fifty nien from George, fifty men from How, thirty 
nien from Item. That’s it.” And that—130 men out of an origi¬ 
nal force of 1,000 riflemen—was an example of the attrition 
among the rifle companies as they fought to lead the division 
column through the trap. In the meantime, one of tivo huge 
trucks ivhich were to transport the bridge was lost when its 
driver parked it on a “turning circle” which turned out to be a 
frozen pond. The truck sank into the water, and though later 
pulled out by its brother, was coated with ice and useless. With 
the long motor column lined up bumper-to-bumper along the 
two and a half miles below Koto-ri, bridge building had to be 
suspended until the following day. , 

On December g, Schmuck’s battalion stormed The Big Hi 
and killed its defenders to the last man. At the blown bridge 
site, the remaining truck began loivering the 2,500-pound sec¬ 
tions into place over the gap. Some of the sections had been 
damaged or lost in the airdrop, but Smith’s foresight in or ering 
two bridges had provided enough sections to make one. Be ow 
the blown bridge, the Marines who had crossed overland on the 
mountainous left had overrun the enemy heights, finding many 
Chinese soldiers frozen stiff in their holes. By late a temoOT 
the bridge ivas in place and the column stretching back to^ o 
ti lurched forward. Heavy equipment began crossing^ra 
tors, sno%vplows, big trailers carrying construction gear a 



then a huge bulldozer hauling an 8-cubic-yard earth pan. The 
bridge’s wooden centerboard cracked and collapsed and the big 
bulldozer was jammed inside the sections. A skillful driver 
backed it off the bridge, the damaged board and spacer bars 
were removed, and the bridge sections moved as far apart as 
possible— 136 inches. This allowed the tanks to cross on the 
bridge sections, the wheeled vehicles to cross the 45-inch 
space between sections by rolling over the metal lips on the 
sections’ inboard edges. The tanks had two inches to spare on 
either side, the wheeled vehicles had a half-inch clearance. In 
darkness, guided by Marines with flashlights, the column began 
crossing the bridge. Below them. The Big Hill was in Marine 
hands and the roadblocks between Chinhung-ni and Koto-ri 
had been blasted away. The crossing took most of the night, 
and then: 

It was December 10 and they were coming down The Road to 
Chinhung-ni. They were moving through Funchilin Pass, de¬ 
bouching into the low ground that let them down the moun¬ 
tainsides. They could be seen by the exulting Marines atop The 
Big Hill—these lines of marching men, that long dark column of 
vehicles extending backward for eleven miles. 

They were coming down, and there were refugees with them. 

■ • • There were cattle with them too, and occasionally the crying 
of a baby rose above the crunching of shod feet on snow, the 
murmuring of many motors. They were coming down, bringing 
out their wounded, their dead, their prisoners. There was fight¬ 
ing still going on behind them, below Koto, and they would lose 
some tanks in the confusion of it, but they were coming down 
with nearly all of their vehicles and their gfuns. There would be 
sporadic skirmishes to the flanks, even a battle below Chin¬ 
hung-ni, but most of them would survive it—and here they were, 
coming down that bitter road, descending the glittering cruel 
hills of northern Korea .3 

i^d so the 1st Marine Division and its attached soldiers 
■ f ^ General Sung’s trap, suffering about 7,500 casual¬ 

ties, half of which were frostbite, while inflicting, with support- 
mg air, an estimated 37,500 on the enemy. So far from having 
been annihilated, they had stopped and shattered the entire IX 
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On June 25, 1950, the North Korean Army attacked across the 38th 

The only Americans on the peninsula were the members of the Korean i 11 a^ 

Advisory Group, seen above marching to Seoul’s Kimpo 

But within a few days, American infantry units, hastily assembled m Japan, 

on Korean soil and heading for a rapidly diminishing front. 
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A5 American troops 
north into combat, they 
passed South Korean o') 
ians fleeing the battle. The 
refugees were to remain a 
serious problem for ^e 
UN forces, not only be¬ 
cause they clogged already 
meager transportation ^ 
teries, but because of e 
"refugee attacks" mounte 
by a ruthless enemy. None¬ 
theless a steadily increasing 
stream of American so 
diers reached Korea n| 
those summer months o 











The array was the first to see action, but the GIs were followed closely by 
members of the First Marine Division. And, as is always the case in combat, 
the elements made life as miserable for the foot soldier as did the enemy. 


The necessary but demoralizing delaying action of the first months of the war 
took a heavy toll in American lives (see corpsman, heiow /eft, filling out casu¬ 
alty tags). And on the GIs, few of whom had seen combat and most of whom 
had just left soft garrison duty in Japan, the horrors of war left indelible scars. 






Less than three months after the outbreak of hostilities, UN forces took the of¬ 
fensive. First came the battering of Wolmi-do Island in Inchon Harbor, followed 
by the brilliant amphibious landings at Wolmi {above) and then at Inchon 
itself {below). 

























The ground advance 
was aided immeasurably 
by the firepower of the 
U. S. Navy (above the 
USS Missouri delivers a 
16" salvo at Chongjin, 
just 29 miles below the 
Siberian border) and the 
devastating bombing of 
behind-the-lines installa¬ 
tions by the Air Force. 
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0.1 the battlefield U. S. troops 
advanced toward die Yalu vir¬ 
tually unop|)oicd, dicir com- 
iiiandcri iccmiii;;ly obliviotts 
of die trap whicli lay waitiHj? 
for tliciiu 











The first inklings ot the trap came on October 26 when Chinese Communist 
troops attacked ROK units at the Yalu and points south, but its full and terrible 
impact was not felt until late November. Within a week the once invincible 
UN army was in full retreat before tlie Chinese, and the First .Marine Division 
was cut off and surrounded at Chosin Reservoir. But the proud Nfarines broke 
out fighting and, though crippled by tlje onrushing winter and the hordes of 
attacking Cliinese, reached Hungnam and evacuation in what has been called 
one of the greatest such operations in military history. 











With the United Nations 
troops in retreat, winter set 
in—the mercilessly cruel Ko¬ 
rean winter, and it affected 
them all, be they from the 
3rd Division (above left), the 
187th Regimental Combat 
Team (below left), the Greek 
detachment (above right ^ 
with mascot) or the Canadian 
battalion (below right). 











Not until Januar>-, 1951. after Seoul h.id been recaptured by the Communists, 
did the United Nations hold. L;ite in December Lieutenant General Walker 
svas killed in a road accident, and his place as Eightli Army commander svas 
taken by Lieutenant General Matthesv B. Ridgss’ay, seen {left center) on one of 
his frajuent visits to the front. (Major General Courtney Whitney is second 
from left. .Major General William B. Kean is in the right background behind 
General .\fac.Arthur.) It seas Ridgsvay svho ordered the UN counteroffensive on 
January 21, and on .March M, 1951, Seoul svas recaptured by UN forces for the 
second time. 













From early 1951 until the end of the Korean War a year and a half later, a 
virtual stalemate was maintained between the belligerents, and this despite furi¬ 
ous offensives and counteroffensives and awful human sacrifice. The United 
Nations cause was aided materially by aerial strikes and by the aerial superiority 
of the Sabrejet over the Mig. And on the ground, the unloved, unwashed foot 
soldier continued his fight against weather, terrain and determined enemy. 




For the trooper in the field, the fighting was no less intense for the tactical 
stalemate. And the elements were a constant foe, as below where men of the 
2nd Infantry Division work desperately to save equipment in the swollen Soyang 















The cry o£ "home for Qmsiinai" -vras long forgotten and names liite Old Bald^ 
Bloody Ridge, The Punchbowl, Pork Chop Hill, Heartbreak Ridge vrere axided 
to the American military tradition. 










Hy «Iay ;ui(l by ni};hi tlic fit;htmg 
<»niiiiui;(l vvliilc Uic ttwc talks— 
over a jear old — coiitiiiucd at 
i'aiiitiuiijoiii. 





In December, 1952, I’reiidcru-clect Dwight D. Eisenhower fulfilled his "I w’id g® 
to Korea" campaign promise with a tour of frontline installations. But not even 
Ike’s presence could keep the war from entering its third winter. 
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Prisoners proved a constant burden to the UN forces, and their value for inter¬ 
rogation was far outweighed by the overt insurrections (below right) at the 
Koje-do compounds, culminating in the capture and ransom of Koje's com¬ 
mander and a smashing propaganda victory for the Communists. 










































Finally, on July 21, 1953, it was user (.iltlion;;!) an .irtuisiicc has ntver l>ccn 
siijnctl). Ami when it svas over—"the war we can't svin, sve can’t lose, we can’t 
tjuii"—this cunllici, this police action—much of Korea hxikcil like IJloody Ridge. 









Amiy Group of perhaps lao.ooo men. Seven of General Sung’s 
divisions Averc now ineffective. What S. L. A. Marshall has 
called "the greatest fighting withdrawal of modern times” had 
saved X Corps, for Admiral Doyle’s evacuation fleet of 193 
ships was already taking its men and arms aboard. The 3rd 
Infantry Division tvas entrenched in a defensive perimeter pro¬ 
tecting the evacuation beachhead, beating off nocturnal attacks 
which became constant by December 15, the day after the 
1st Marine Division began boarding ship. All the American or 
ROK forces Avhich had been high in the Korean north when 
the Chinese Communist counteroffensive began either had been 
evacuated from smaller ports or were safely in Hungnam aivait- 
ing withdrawal. Protecting them all were the Navy and Marine 
planes from seven U. S. aircraft carriers, and the guns of thir¬ 
teen U. S. warships, including mighty Missouri. The effective¬ 
ness of the naval gunfire can be judged from these entries in the 
log of the cruiser Rochester: 

1251: “Hello, Rochester. This is Spot i. Fire mission, azimuth 
4,500 mills, co-ordinates 768-068. Your target is an enemy- 
held town. Many troops. Fire one gun, with 8-inch high- 
capacity shell. I will adjust your hits. Over.” 

1257: "Hello, Spot I, this is Rochester. On the way—Splash;* 
Over." 

1258: “Hello, Rochester, this is Spot i. Right 500 yards, add 300 
yards. Over.” 

1259: “Hello, Spot J, this is Rochester. On the way—Splashl 
Over.” 

(After four more adjustments of range and deflection.) 

1307: “Hello, Rochester, this is Spot i. We just hit an ammuni¬ 
tion dump. Keep ’em coming! Over.” 

1308: “Hello, Spot 1, this is Rochester. On the way!-Splash. 
Over." 

1309: “Hello, Rochester, this is Spot i. No change! No change! 
You’re on target! You're on target!" 

1310: “Hello, Spot I, this is Rochester. On the way!—Splash! 
Over.” 

1311: “Hello, Rochester, this is Spot i. No change! Fire two sal- 
•The signal ‘‘Splashl" indicates that by then the shells should be exploding. 
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VOS, three guns immediately. Chinks are on the runl 
Over.” 

(Nine minutes later.) 

1320: “Hello, Rochester, this is Spot /. Cease firel Cease fire! 
End of mission. Enemy is completely annihilated. The 
senior spotting officer told me to relay to you that this was 
the most spectacular shooting he had ever witnessed. 
Many buU’s-eyes!" 

On land, meanwhile, the carrier planes struck at General 
Sung’s men in the hills, while howitzers lined up on the city’s 
streets sent shells howling north and west. Great heaps of sup¬ 
plies and acres of drums of gasoline vanished inside the bowels 
of LSTs drawn up on the beaches. Gradually, the perimeter 
shrank, until there tvas only the 3rd Division fighting a skillful 
covering action, falling back on a shortened line. Meanwhile, 
the refugees had once again begun clamoring for evacuation. 

“We could have evacuated the entire area, for they all wanted 
to leave,” Admiral Doyle said later. “As we left, in f^t, refugees 
with bundles under their arms were still pouring in for a sealift 
south. The Army did a magnificent job ashore tvith the refu¬ 
gees. Since Hungnam was tvrecked and there was little shelter 
and it was terribly cold, I ordered all ships with baking capacity 
to bake extra bread and cook rice. We distributed rice to all 
the ships to help keep the people alive.” 

Finally, there was only one regiment ashore and the demoli¬ 
tions men and engineeis had taken over to accomplish nothing 
less than destruction of the port and its facilities. The magni¬ 
tude of the job may be estimated from the following report of 
the 185th Engineer Combat Battalion, charged with railroad 
destruction; 

The 2,ioo-footrailroad bridge consisted of 29 spans, 8 of which 
v.'ere wooden-tie cribbings built up to the deck level. When Com¬ 
pany B was ordered to destroy this bridge and all the rolling 
stock in the Hungnam area, it was decided that the projects 
should be linked. Spans of the railroad bridge would be de¬ 
stroyed individually and as many cars and engines as possible 
would be pushed into the void before blowing the next span. 

About 15 engines and 275 cars were assembled for demolition. 
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Korean railroad men helped shuttle the railroad cars from 
Hungjiam to die bridge. 'tVhen die Koreans learned that the roll¬ 
ing stock was to be destroyed they became reluctant—and had to 
be prodded to do the job. By contrast, the engineers found the 
job enjoyable—a release for their pent-up emodons. 

^515 [December 15J the southernmost span was bloira. Ten 
cars and several engines were pushed into the gap undl it was 
filled. Some of die cars were loaded with gasoline and the engines 
had steam up. As diey ivere pushed into the defile the wreckage 
caught fire. This process was repeated at each span. When the 
men reached the secdon of wood cribbing, several carloads of 
POL [Petroleum, Oil, Lubricants] and an engine were spotted 
on top of it, and the cribbings ignited. The heat was so intense 
that the locomodve became cherry-red and its ivhistle started 
blowing. In a feiv minutes the whole section had crumbled. 

As some of the cars ivere pushed into the gaps, the ends of the 
rails would spread and rip. This prevented other cars from being 
pushed off. Blocked spans were, therefore, bloivn ivith the rolling 
stock on them. By mistake, a boxcar loaded ivith demolitions ivas 
pushed into some flaming wreckage. The resulting blast injured 
two men. The destrucdon continued throughout the night. 

Throughout the ensuing days Hungnam became a mire of 
slush and mud churned up by the passage of trucks and tanks 
headed for the docks, and the air was foul ivith floating coal 
dust and the soot from burning warehouses and factories. Fi¬ 
nally, the last squads of the 3rd Division had fired their last 
rounds at the enemy and were hurrying for the ships. They 
were taken aboard. The engineers set time fuses to their last 
charges and scurried aboard. A series of mighty explosions 
rocked the waterfront and it was all over. 

Admiral Doyle had every right to boast: "They never laid a 
glove on us.” The U. S. Navy had brought off the greatest 
evacuation in its history and one of the most masterly ever: 
105,000 men of X Corps, 91,000 Korean refugees, 17,500 ve¬ 
hicles and 350,000 tons of material had been taken out of 
Hungnam. Lieutenant R. B. Mack of the carrier Princeton, the 
last pilot to fly over Hungnam, reported: 

As the LSTs cleared the beaches, several of our destroyers 
moved in and did their best to ruin the real estate for future 


Communist use. I circled Hungnam until 2045. The ships below 
formed up single file, nose-and-tail like circus elephants, and 
headed seaward and then south to Pusan. 

As I took departure for Princeton, I called for the Mount Mc¬ 
Kinley and we exchanged greetings. “Merry Christmas,” tve said, 
for it was Christmas Eve.... 

President Truman, hearing of the successful evacuation, 
called it “the best Christmas present I've ever had/’ 
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Part III 


Stalemate 


Chapter One 


I HE Chineic Coniiiiunist “second phase offensive" had ended 
in victory, not as complete as had been hoped, but a tri¬ 
umph, nevertheless, and one that would stand in history. Red 
China’s crossing of the Yalu in 1950 and subsequent defeat of 
the United Nations was an achievement even greater than Ja¬ 
pan’s victory' over Russia in the Battle of the Yalu in 1904, for 
the 1950 eng-agement involved much larger numbers of troops 
armed with more sophisticated w'capons. But in no case was Pei¬ 
ping’s succes,s the calamity for which much of the U, S. press, 
with that zest for flagellation which is one of its peculiar traits, 
had set up a melancholy wailing. 

Time magazine said: 

It was defeat—die worst defeat the United States ever suffered. 
The Nation received the fearful news from Korea tvith a strange- 
seeming calmness—the kind of confused, fearful, half-believing 
matter-of-factness with which many a man has reacted upon 
learning diat he has cancer or tuberculosis. The news of Pearl 
Plarbor, nine years ago to the month, had pealed out like a fire 
bell. But die numbing facts of the defeat in Korea seeped into 
the national consciousness slowly out of a jumble of headlines, 
bulletins, and communiques; days passed before its enormity fi¬ 
nally became plain. 

Neiusweek called it "America’s worst military licking since 
Pearl Plarbor. Perhaps it might become the worst military disas¬ 
ter in American history. Barring a military or diplomatic miracle, 
the approximately two-thirds of the U. S. Army that had been 
throtvn into Korea might have to be evacuated in a netv Dun¬ 
kerque to save them from being lost in a new Bataan.” 
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The truth about this “enormity" or “disaster” quoted in these 
magazines of December ii, 1950, was that by then the Chinese 
Communist attack had begun to slotv down and the Hungnam 
redeployment had begun. Within two more tveeks. Eighth Army 
and X Corps were out of North Korea rvith forces preserved, and 
U. S. air had begun to interdict the faltering enemy. Though the 
Communists in pursuit were carrying out Mao’s admonition, 
“Enemy retreats, rve pursue,” they were also contradicting his 
theory of luring the enemy “to penetrate deep.” It was their sup¬ 
ply lines rvhich were norv being extended—in the face of an inter¬ 
dictory power far greater than their orvn—rvhile those of the 
United Nations were being shortened. General Walker, with X 
Corps norv part of his overall command, though it was still 
aboard ship and bound for Pusan to the rear, had begun to set 
up his defense line a bit south of the 38th Parallel and running 
for 135 miles coast-to-coast, from the Yellow Sea to the Sea of 
Japan. That was the situation in mid-December, and it rvas no 
calamity, much as such descriptions could and did find wide ac¬ 
ceptance in a nation already discouraged, if not disgusted, by the 
perplexities of limited war. 

On the other side of the coin, horvever, are those disavowals 
of defeat or “explanations” of General MacArthur’s decision to 
advance to the Yalu, which also have helped confuse the out¬ 
lines of an already complicated war. MacArthur himself later 
explained his advance as “a reconnaissance in force” under¬ 
taken “to find out what the enemy had and what his intentions 
were.” But the bulletin issued the day his offensive began said: 
“The United Nations massive compression envelopment in 
North Korea against the new Red Armies operating there is 
now approaching its decisive effort.” This doesn’t sound like a 
“reconnaissance in force.” If it was, all the forces were on 
reconnaissance—and that, of course, is a contradiction in terms. 
MacArthur’s aide. General Whitney, while hailing the rvith- 
drawal as “one of the most successful military maneuvers in 
modem history,” goes on to rvrite: “In less than a month Mac- 
Axthur had reached up, sprung the Red trap, and escaped it.” 
But MacArthur’s communique the night of November 24 said: 
“The logistic situation is fully geared to sustain offensive opera¬ 
tions.” That doesn’t sound like a spoiling attack which would 
reach up and spring the Red trap. MacArthur also told a Senate 
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hearing six months later: “The disposition of those troops, in 
my opinion, could not have been improved upon had I knmvn 
the Chinese were going to attack.” If the gap of 50 air miles 
between his divided forces is dismissed—and it cannot be—this 
statement might be true enough in the west but it was certainly 
not true in the east. At the time of the Communist attack the 
five divisions of X Corps were in five different places, and some 
of these divisions were so fragmented that Major General Al¬ 
mond himself could say: “We’re scattered all over the land¬ 
scape.” No, all of the evidence—and it is abundant—points to 
an attempt to do just what General MacArthur said he was 
going to do: win the tvar and tvithdraw leaving the ROKs in 
charge before winter set in. MacArthur failed because he mis¬ 
calculated the strength and intent of the enemy opposing him. 
This failure was further complicated by his division of forces, 
the attendant logistics slowdown, and the gap lying between 
these forces. The miscalculation, of course, was vital; and all 
things considered, it seems due to the heady draught which 
General MacArthur drank at Inchon. 

He was not, unfortunately, alone in his overconfidence. In¬ 
chon apparently caused the Truman Administration to make 
that single, melancholy deviation from its policy of “contain¬ 
ing” the Communist tvorld within the limits it had reached at 
the end of 1949. This policy had produced in 1950 the 15- 
nation North Atlantic Treaty Organization which, with Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower as its chief, was to protect Europe. Intervention 
in Korea had been consonant with this policy, for Communism 
ivas seeking to break out oE “containment" by gobbling up the 
Republic of Korea. Invasion of North Korea, already Commu¬ 
nist by the end of ig^g, was a direct shift from the wary policy 
of “containment” to the more belligerent—and to Communism, 
menacing—policy of “liberation.” Nor was America’s principal 
ally, England, immune to the wine of Inchon: Prime Minister 
Attlee’s Labour Government was also enthusiastic about the 
Parallel crossing. And nowhere is there a shred of evidence sug¬ 
gesting that the bellicose statements of President Syngman 
Rhee, vowing to unify Korea “with or without the United Na¬ 
tions,” were conclusive in the decision to invade. In fine, the 
chance was taken because it seemed as though the United Na¬ 
tions ^vould get away with it. It would be all right if it turned 
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out all right, and no one changed General MacArthur’s instruc¬ 
tions to continue the action even “in the event of the open or 
covert employment anywhere in Korea of major Chinese Com¬ 
munist units, without prior announcement.” 

After Chosin and the Chongchon, ivith "sermons and soda 
tvater” being dispensed all over the free world, the policy of 
containment tvas remembered for the loyal friend it had been 
and rushed back to the head of the table, never, thereafter, to 
be dislodged. Because this policy pivoted on the theory that 
Europe—tvith its fectories and shipyards and millions of tech¬ 
nicians and skilled tvorkers—was the true object of Stalin’s 
intentions, it had always found favor with the U. S. allies in the 
United Nations, most of tvhom were European nations or, like 
Canada and the other countries of Latin America, the distant 
sons and daughters of Europe. But because it was also tanta¬ 
mount to tvriting off North Korea as once again within the Com¬ 
munist sphere, while also suggesting that Chiang Kai-shek was 
being “sold down the river,” it angered the Asia-First group 
which was very powerful in America. This group, rallied 
around the conservative Senator Robert Taft, had always been 
in favor of a more aggressive American policy in the Far East, 
an attitude expressed, though oversimplified, by the phrase: 
“We ought to turn Chiang loose on the Communists.” Presi¬ 
dent Truman would one day bitterly attack the Aia-Firsters 
as Americans who “saw nothing ivrong in plunging headlong 
into an Aian war but “would raise no finger for the defense of 
Europe; who thought a British Prime Minister was never to be 
trusted but Chiang Kai-shek could do no rvrong.” Even so, there 
was considerable sympathy for this group in America, most of it 
among nationalists. Truman had to consider them, no matter 
what he might think of them, and the supporters of Chiang 
Kai-shek were on President Truman’s mind when, during the 
December 4—7 conferences with Prime Minister Attlee, the Brit¬ 
ish leader proposed buying off Red China by admitting her to 
the United Nations. 

“I think," said the Prime Minister, "if China were in the 
United Nations, there would be a possibility of discussion. That, 
I know, is distasteful to you. But I think if there is to be a set¬ 
tlement, it is better to have it come through the United Nations. 
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I Ill inclined to think myself that if tiie present Chinese govern¬ 
ment tv’ere in the United Nations, we would get less loss of face 
tlian if we were dealing witli someone outside." 

... I [said] that we would face terrible divisions among our 
people liere at liome if tlte Chinese Communists were admitted 
to the United Nations, and I could not see what we could gain 
tliat would offset Uiis loss in public morale.^ 

Attlee, according to Truman, sought a quick cease-fire under 
such terms because he doubted the wisdom of limited war in 
Korea: many people would clamor for total victory, which 
would inevitably bring on all-out svar. The American reply 
w\TS that seeking an immediate cease-fire would seem to be ne¬ 
gotiation from weakness, and thus would damage U. S. prestige 
in Japan and the Philippines. Secretary of State Acheson spoke 
in favor of holding on in Korea and attempting to improve the 
military position, and then beginning to negotiate from 
strength. And if the Chinese Communists should hurl the 
United Nations out of Korea there would be no need for nego¬ 
tiations, but the point of United Nations determination to de¬ 
fend South Korea would have been made. 

And so, one of the worst results of the Chinese Communist 
victory', the move among the U. S. allies to seek peace in Korea 
by ‘‘every means," the move, in fact, to buy off Red China, was 
resisted. There w'as more behind this stiff U. S. policy than 
sympathy for Chiang Kai-shek in America or fear of what a 
“soft" attitude toward Peiping might do to the U. S. position 
in the Far East. Truman and Acheson were bitter about Chinese 
intervention, as well as the vituperation then being poured on 
America by General Wu since his arrival at Lake Success.* Tru¬ 
man has written: "I said their handling of our missionaries 
and of our consuls ^vas a blot on humanity. There was nothing 
in getting them admitted to the United Nations until they 
changed their ways." The final communique of the Truman- 
Attlee conference declared: 

For our part, we are ready, as we have always been to seek an 
end to the hostilities by means of negodation. . . . We are confi- 

•United Nations headquarters were maintained at this village on Long Island 
from 1945 until 1951, when they were moved to their present site in New York 
City. 
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dent that tlie great majority of the United Nations take the same 
view. If the Chinese on their side display any evidence of a sim¬ 
ilar attitude, we are hopeful that the cause of peace can be up 
held. 

There was, then, to be no “appeasement,” even though some 
of the conservative opposition to Truman regarded this flat, 
nonconciliatory statement as a sellout to British interests. 

The Communists, however, regarded it witlr contempt. On 
December i.i, when the United Nations General Assembly 
voted to seek an armistice in Korea and set up a three-man 
Cease-Fire Committee to approach Peiping and Pyongyang, 
Russia voted against the proposal. Then the Peiping radio an¬ 
nounced Red China's terms for agreement to talk peace: United 
Nations withdrawal from the peninsula, American withdrawal 
from Formosa, an end to all Western rearmament. Meanwhile, 
Premier Kim II Sung tvas again broadcasting pledges to "an¬ 
nihilate” the United Nations, On December 15, General Wu 
went home with a last blast at the cease-fire offer as an “Ameri¬ 
can plot” to gain time while the U. S. rearmed and regrouped 
in Korea. Seven days later Premier Chou answered the Cease- 
Fire Committee’s twice-repeated request for a reply to its pro¬ 
posal. He added recognition of Red China as a fourth term to 
the three proposed in the radio broadcast. He said the 38th 
Parallel had been “obliterated forever” as a demarcation line. 
Obviously, the Chinese Communists had no intentions of ne¬ 
gotiating unless all that they rvanted and more tvas handed to 
them on a platter. Otfaens^ise, they would take it. 

Chou’s harsh and propagandistic reply had the effect of rally¬ 
ing the United Nations behind the U. S. policy of negotiation 
“from strength.” It was recognized that the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists would not parley unless forced to do so. Promises of in¬ 
creased aid to the Korean effort were made by the UN allies, 
and all hopes for an eventual cease-fire were placed in the 
Eighth Army”s ability to deflate Peiping’s military pride. 

By Christmas of 1950, the Eighth Army had lost its com¬ 
mander. Lieutenant General IValcon '^Valker was killed on 
December 23 in a highway accident, 1 \ 7 alker been riding 
along a narrow', icy road toward the British 27th Brigade’s com- 
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niaiul post north of Seoul when a ROK truck pulled out of line 
anti into the path of the jeep. There was a collision and Walker 
died almost immediately, coming to the same end that had 
overtaken his mentor. General George Patton, shortly after 
W^orld War II. Within a few hours of notification of Walker’s 
death, the Joint Chiefs of Staff appointed Lieutenant General 
Matthew Ridgway to take his place. 

Ridgtvay, hawk-nosed and hard of body and mind, tvas an 
inspinitional leader with an e.xcellent World War II combat 
record and a reputation for being a general who understood the 
shifts and turns of international politics. He had been graduated 
from West Point in iQi 7 > although he saw no overseas service 
in World War I. In the next World War, he organized the 82nd 
.Airborne Division—/America's first paratroop division—and led 
it on its first combat jump in Sicily. He also jumped with the 
division during the Normandy invasion. In 1945 commanded 
the XVIII Airborne Corps, and was selected to lead all airborne 
troops during the scheduled invasion of Japan, taking com¬ 
mand of the U. S. Mediterranean Theater when Japan’s sur¬ 
render made the invasion unnecessary. In 1947 Ridgway was on 
the United Nations Military Staff Committee. The following 
year he commanded the U. S. Caribbean Theater. By then 
Ridgtvay tvas under consideration as a possible successor to 
General Collins as Army Chief of Staff. He was brought to 
Washington as deputy chief of staff for administration, and 
told, with the outbreak of the Korean War, to stay abreast of 
the “conflict” in the event that something happened to Walker. 
When it did, Ridgway tvas ready to move on short notice. He 
was in Tokyo by December 26, tactfully removing the label 
“Washington’s man” by assuring General MacArthur that he 
was proud to serve under “one of the greatest military leaders 
in history,” and just as tactfully—by requesting “permission to 
attack” if need be—extracting MacArthur’s assurance that the 
Korea field command was his with no strings attached. The 
restrictions which inhibited Walker would not bind Ridgway. 

The Korean command had undergone some marked changes 
by the time of Ridgway’s arrival the next day. For one thing, 
the arrival of F-86 Sabrejets in Korea had ended the temporary 
superiority of the MIG-15S. On December 17 a flight of Sabre¬ 
jets from Kimpo flew up to the Yalu under Lieutenant Colonel 
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Bruce Hinton. They v.‘ere attacked by four MIGs, '.vhich, think¬ 
ing they ivere engaging the old and slower Shooting Stars, ap¬ 
proached Hinton’s patrol in a leisurely climb. The sw'ift Sabres 
flashed through the sky, and Colonel Hinton’s .50-caliber ma¬ 
chine guns sent one of the enemy down in flames, making him 
the first American to destroy a MIG-15 in air-to-air combat. 
Thereafter, the Sabres killed off Russia's finest fighter plane 
at a ratio of 14 to j, and United Nations aerial supremacy was 
re-established, never again to be lost. 

Eighth Army, meanwhile, had taken on a truly international 
character. Fifteen nations—the United States, Great Britain, 
-Australia, Canada, New 2^-3land, India, South -Africa, France, 
Greece, the Netherlands, the Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, 
Belgium and Sweden—nosv had troops in Korea. Ridgivay fol¬ 
lowed Walker’s pracuce of training them in U. S. military doc¬ 
trine at a United Nations Reception Center before attaching 
them by battalions to the seven U. S. divisions then deployed 
in Korea. Only the British brigades, which eventually svere 
combined in the 1st Commonwealth Division, operated as au¬ 
tonomous units- Supplying this multinational army became a 
quartermaster headache v.hich did not cease to throb until the 
truce was signed. 

U. S. rations were generally acceptable to all but the Oriental 
troops, though the Moslem Turks would not eat pork and the 
Greeks did not like siveet potatoes, com or peas. Extra bread 
was required for European soldiers, as well as rations of olive 
or vegetable oils for troops from the Mediterranean. Oriental 
troops wanted only rice. .Anything else was supplemental, and 
the quartermaster officers who thought to cheer them by issu¬ 
ing them steak found that the Orientals simply cut it up and 
boiled it vrith the rice. U. S. troops had already been denied 
issues of “alcoholic beverages” by the puritan storm at home, 
but the others—particularly the French and British—insisted 
on their vrine or tot of rum. U. S. clothing was also generally 
acceptable, although broader shoe had to be made for the 
Greeks and Turks and smaller sizes of all gear found for the 
Thailanders and Filipinos. 

-All told. General Ridgway had a force of about 565,000 men 
to command when he took charge in Korea. Its combat forma¬ 
tions were disposed on a line beginning in the flats of the Han 
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Old Man up there, in the snoiv and sleet and the mud, sharing 
the same cold, miserable existence they had to endure. As a con¬ 
sequence, I damn near froze... 

During those three days the Eighth Army’s new chief was 
everywhere among his commanders, encouraging those who 
seemed anxious to turn and fight, insulting those who showed 
him their plans for further withdrawal, deriding those who 
complained of mechanical failures, and telling division com¬ 
manders he wanted them up %vith their forward battalions, and 
corps commanders to stay with their engaged regiments. 

Ridgtvay did not only exhort. He asked Rhee for 30,000 Ko¬ 
rean laborers and began to construct the battle line where he 
expected to meet the enemy onslaught. 

In the meantime, on December 30, General MacArthur 
warned the Joint Chiefs that the Communist Chinese could, if 
they wished, drive the United Nations out of Korea. This 
warning came at a time when the move to appease Red China 
in some way had been revived and ivas gaining strength, but 
with the United States still determined to resist the aggression. 
MacArthur was instructed to defend his positions, to inflict as 
much damage as possible on the enemy while retiring, if neces¬ 
sary, all the way back to the old Pusan beachhead. Though 
some of the free world allies in the UN were again despairing 
of stopping Red China’s seeming juggernaut, the United States 
was not. So the Korean laborers were also put to work building 
fortifications south of Seoul around Suwon, preparing the next 
place to stand and fight in the event that Eighth Army should 
once more be forced back. 

The enemy attack began on New Year’s Eve. All night long 
mortars and artillery bombarded the United Nations line. At 
daybreak on New Year’s Day advance elements of seven Chi¬ 
nese Communist armies and two North Korean corps struck 
southward toward Seoul and the rail center of Wonju 50 air 
miles to the southeast. Again it was the U. S. I and IX Corps 
which received the brunt of the enemy’s blows, although the 
action was general with only the U. S. 24th Division and the 
Turkish Brigade in the far west, and the ROK Capitol Division 
in the far east, escaping its full fury. Thousands of Chinese 
were killed during this first fierce onslaught, but on they came 
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many of them screaming Kill GI!” as they swept over snowy 
hills and frozen paddies. By midmoming they had driven deep 
into the United Nations lines and had broken the ROK ist and 
yth Divisions. What happened to these men has been described 
by General Ridgway. 

At dawn I headed for the front by jeep, toward the ROK sec¬ 
tor, die point of deepest penetration. Only a few miles north of 
Seoul, I ran head-on into that fleeing army. I’d never had such 
an experience before, and I pray to God I never witness such a 
spectacle again. They were coming down the road in trucks, the 
men standing, packed so close togedier in those big carriers an¬ 
other small boy could not have found space among them. They 
had abandoned dieir he.avy artillery, their machine guns—all 
their crew-served weapons. Only a few had kept their rifles. 
Their only thought ivas to get away, to put miles between them 
and die fearful army diat was at their heels. 

I jumped from my jeep and stood in die middle of the road, 
waving them to a halt. I might as well have tried to stop the flow 
of the Han. . . . The only solution was to let them run—and to 
set up road blocks far enough back where they could be stopped, 
channeled into bivouac areas, calmed down, refitted, and turned 
to face the enemy again... 

This was done, and tough old Syngman Rhee flew north in 
the icy cockpit of a canvas-covered scouting plane to speak to his 
countrymen and renew their willingness to fight again. Mean¬ 
while, Ridgsvay committed the U. S. X Corps in the collapsing 
center and began fighting a covering action to blunt the Chi¬ 
nese Communist drive while his forces withdrew from Seoul. 

There was no other alternative. The Communists had ob¬ 
viously committed most of their forces in the assault. To stand 
in place and fight would invite destruction, for the United Na¬ 
tions was pressed ivith its back against the broad Han River. 
Two 50-ton floating bridges over the half-frozen Han offered 
the only route of withdrawal. Better to pull back quickly to 
the positions already being prepared farther south, than to turn 
Seoul into a slaughter pen. Withdrawal also would make capital 
of the Chinese Communist Forces' inability to sustain a lengthy 
advance. November had already shown horv a supply train 
geared to human and animal transport could not keep pace 
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with fast-moving, lightly armed Chinese soldiers. Inevitably, 
the spearheads had been forced to sit down to await resupply. 
So General Ridgtvay ordered Eighth Army to break contact. It 
tvas done, rapidly and with precision. As one Eighth Army 
staff officer said: "We ought to be good at this—we’ve had 
plenty of practice.” On January 3, with the enemy crossing the 
Han ice both to the west and east of Seoul, bumper-to-bumper 
movement out of the capital began. President Rhee and his 
government left the city and nearly 500,000 gallons of fuel and 
23,000 gallons of napalm stored at Kimpo Airfield were de¬ 
stroyed in a great red roaring holocaust- Barracks, hangars and 
other installations were burned—and the Fifth Air Force found 
itself based fiir from the front at Taegu. Eventually, most of its 
fighter planes rvould be withdrawn to Japan. This, too, w’as an 
unpleasant consequence of the decision to retreat. Another 
was the misery once more visited upon tlie city's inhabitants. 
General Ridgway has described it: 

Off to the right and left of the [Han] bridges was being en¬ 
acted one of the great human tragedies of our time. In a zero 
trind that seared the face like a blow torch, hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Koreans were running, smmbling, falling, as they fled 
across the ice. Women with tiny babies in their arms, men bear¬ 
ing their old, sick, crippled fathers and mothers on their backs, 
others bent under great bundles of household gear flowed dotm 
the northern bank and across the ice toward the frozen plain on 
the southern shore. Some pushed little tivo-wheeled carts piled 
high with goods and litde children. Others prodded burdened 
oxen. Now and then an ox would go dovm, all four legs asprawl, 
and the river of humanity would break and flow around him for 
in this terrible flight no man stopped to help his neighbor. 

There was no weeping, no crying. ^Vithout a sound, except the 
dry whisper of their slippers on the snow, and the deep pant of 
their hard-dratvn breath, they moved in utter silence. Until long 
after dark, I stood there watching that endless flow, while across 
the bridges men and guns, tanks and trucks, moved in an un¬ 
broken stre am- -* 

To the north, the Chinese had begun entering the city, and 
to the U. S. 25th Division and the British 29th Brigade fell the 
assignment of holding them off while the rest of the Eighth 
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Army gained die south bank of the Han. British Brigadier 
Thomas Brodie told his men; “If you meet [the enemy], you 
are to knock hell out of him with everything you have got. 
You are only to give ground on my orders." Ground rvas given 
only slowly while air and artillery steadily scourged the Chi¬ 
nese as they fought to press Eighdi Army against the river. The 
attempt failed. The llOKs in the right and center also fell back, 
and the entire United Nations command took up a position be¬ 
ginning with Pyongtaek on the west, stretching northeast to 
Wonju in the center, and from there due east to Samchok on 
the east coast. Intermediate positions were taken at Suwon to 
cover the withdrawal of great stocks of supplies. In Seoul itself. 
General Ridgivay had departed, leaving a derisive greeting for 
General Lin Pao. While packing, Ridgivay had found a pair of 
pajamas with a hole in the seat of the trousers. He tacked it up 
on the office wall. Above it, in big block letters, he printed the 
message: 

TO THE COMMANDING GENERAL 
CHINESE COMMUNIST FORCES- 
WITH THE COMPLIMENTS OF 
THE COMMANDING GENERAL 
EIGHTPI ARMY 

Then Ridgway, too, took his leave. Fires broke out in the 
city. Buildings which had escaped the destruction of two prior 
withdrawals were engulfed in flames. Inchon rvas desolated. 
Docks and cranes were destroyed. Port troops and thousands of 
civilians were evacuated by U. S., Dutch, Canadian and Aus- 
tralian warships under cover of carrier-based U. S. Marine air¬ 
craft. The last two LSTs were floated oflE the mud flats just as 
the Chinese appeared at the shore. And then the enemy con¬ 
tinued his pursuit south of the Han. 

Gradually, in good order, the Eighth Army’s units fell back 
from Suwon after the supplies had been saved and the airfield 
destroyed. Osan, too, was abandoned. The position at Pyong¬ 
taek was occupied. And then the enemy attack in the west 
petered out. 

Failing to trap the U. S. I and IX Corps in the west, the Chi¬ 
nese Communist Forces and their North Korean allies had 
tlieir strongest blows to the center and the east. These 
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Chapter Two 


W HILE one of die shooting phases of the conflict so aptly 
described was thus simmering doivn, a talking phase was 
beginning to boil. In late December of 1950, the Joint Chiefs 
of Stair, still fearful of being drawn into a trap which would 
fall in with Stalin’s plans for European conquest, sent Mac- 
Arthur this message; 


It appears from all estimates available that the Chinese Com¬ 
munists possess the capability of forcing United Nations forces 
out of Korea if they choose to exercise it. The execuuon of this 
capability might be prevented by making the effort so costly to 
the enemy that they would abandon it, or by commuting su - 
stanual additional United States forces to that dieater, thus seri¬ 
ously jeopardizing other commitments including the safety o 
Japan. It is not pracucal to obtain significant additional forces 
for Korea from other members of the United Nations. 

We believe that Korea is not the place to fight a major war. 
Further, ive believe that we should not coi^u 
available ground forces to acdon against Chinese 
forces in Korea in face of the increased threat of general war. 
However a successful resistance to Chinese-North Kore^ aggres- 
s?oposidon in Korea and a deBadon of d-e »n 

• 1 .• rhinese Communists would be ot great 

political presuge of ^ could be accom- 

importance to our nauonal interest, 11 / 

plished without incurring serious losses. 

^ Yonr baric direcdve .. . L^in stcet 

the present situation. You are now trecle ° ^ ^ 

sive^posidons... f^^^”0 ^rTast 
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tliat if you are forced back to position in the vicinity of the Kum 
River and a line generally eastward therefrom, and if tliereaftcr 
the Chinese Communists mass large forces against your positions 
with an evident capability of forcing us out of Korea, it then 
would be necessary under these conditions to direct you to com¬ 
mence a withdrawal to Japan. 

MacArthur, wote General Whitney, “read the message in 
utter dismay.” That night he composed a long reply, setting 
down the arguments and objections expressive of his conviction 
that the war against China should be extended. He wrote: 

Any estimate of relative capabilities in the Korean campaign 
appears to be dependent upon political-military policies yet to 
be formulated vis-a-vis Chinese military operations being con¬ 
ducted against our forces. It is quite clear now that the entire 
military resource of the Chinese nation, with logistic support 
from the Soviet, is committed to a maximum effort against the 
United Nations command. In implementation of this commit¬ 
ment a major concentration of Chinese force in the Korean-Man- 
churian area will increasingly leave China vulnerable in areas 
whence troops to support Korean operations have been drarvn. 
Meanwhile, under existing restrictions, our naval and air poten¬ 
tial are being only partially utilized and the great potential of 
Chinese Nationalist force on Formosa and guerrilla acdon on 
the mainland are being ignored. Indeed, as to the former, we are 
preventing its employment against the common enemy by our 
otvn naval force. 

Should a policy determination be reached by our government 
or through it by the United Nations to recognize the stage of war 
which has been forced upon us by the Chinese authorides and to 
take retaliatory measures within our capabilides, we could: (i) 
blockade the coast of China; (2) destroy through naval gunfire 
and air bombardment China’s industrial capacity to wage war; 
(3) secure reinforcements from the Nadonalist garrison in For¬ 
mosa to strengthen our posidon in Korea if tve decided to con- 
dnue the fight for that peninsula; and (4) release existing re- 
striedons upon the Formosan garrison for diversionary acdon 
(possibly leading to counterinvasion) against vulnerable areas of 
the Chinese mainland. 

I believe that by the foregoing measures we could severely crip- 
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pie and largely neutralize China's capability to wage aggressive 
"war and thus save Asia from die engulhnent othenvise facing it. 
I believe furthermore that we could do so with but a small part 
of our overall military potential committed to the purpose. 
There is no slightest doubt but that this action would at once re¬ 
lease die pressure upon our forces in Korea, ivhereupon determi¬ 
nation could be reached as to whether to maintain the fight in 
that area or to effect a strategic displacement of our forces with 
die view to strengdiening our defense of the littoral island chain 
while continuing our naval and air pressure upon China's mili¬ 
tary potential. I am fully conscious of the fact that this course of 
action has been rejected in the past for fear of provoking China 
into a major war effort, but we must now realisdcally recognize 
that China’s commitment thereto has already been fully and un- 
equivocably made and that nothing we can do would further ag¬ 
gravate the situation as far as China is concerned. 

Whether defending ourselves by way of military retaliadon 
would bring in Soviet military intervention or not is a matter of 
speculation. I have always felt that a Soviet decision to precipi¬ 
tate a general war would depend solely upon the Soviet’s own 
estimate of relative strengths and capabilities ivith little regard 
to other factors.... If ive are forced to evacuate Korea without 
taking military measures against China proper as suggested in 
your message, it would have the most adverse affect upon the 
people of Asia, not e.xcepting the Japanese, and a material rein¬ 
forcement of die forces now in this theater would be mandatory 
if we are to hold the littoral defense chain against determined 
assault. 

Moreover, it must be borne in mind that evacuation of our 
forces from Korea under any circumstances would at once release 
the bulk of the Chinese forces now absorbed by that campaign 
for acdon elsewhere—quite probably in areas of far greater im¬ 
portance than Korea itself.... 

I understand thoroughly the demand for European security 
and fully concur in doing everydiing possible in that sector, but 
not to the point of accepting defeat anyivhere else—an acceptance 
which I am sure could not fail to ensure later defeat in Europe 
itself. The preparations for the defense of Europe, however, by 
the most opdmistic esdmate are aimed at a condition of rea 
ness two years hence. The use of forces in the present emergency 
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in the Far Fast could not in any v/ay prejudice fhU basic concept. 
To the contrary, it ■svouid ensure thoroughly seasoned forces for 
later conunitment in Europe synchronously s-.-ith Europe’s Ortn 
development of military resources. 

, paragraph contained the core of MacArthur’s criti¬ 

cism of the policies recommended by the National Security 
Council and approved by President Truman, The immediate 
threat, he was saying, tsas in the Far East—not Europe. This esd- 
mate, however, ignored the American-British position best ex¬ 
pressed by Winston ChurchiU when he told Parliament: “It is 
one of the moit well knov.n—almost harhneyed—strategical and 
t^ral methods to drasv your opponents’ reserves to one part of 
^ fidd and then, at the right moment, to strike in another,” 
rhe Tmman Administration, with its UN allies, believed the 
i^^iate Far East threat to be just such a feint. Thus the Joint 
Chiefe’ reply brushed aside -MacAnhur's criticism of policy: 

., .Thae is little possibility of policy change or other evemu- 
ahtj^dfjing t^ strengthening of our eSort in Xorea. Blockade 
of Chma coast, if undertaken, must av/ait either stabilization of 
our ^sidon in Korea or our evacuation from Korea. Hov.-ever, a 
navd bloci^ on the coast of China v/ouM require negotiations 
-w^the British in -vie-w of the extent of British trade vriih rnina 
through Hong Kong; naval and air attacks on objectives in Com- 
mumst China probably can be autimrized onlv if the Chinese 
Conununists ati^ United States forces outside of Korea and de- 
cinon must wait that eventuahty. Favorable action cannot be 
taik^ on the prcposal to obtain Korean reinfbrcements from the 
Nationalists garrison on Formosa, in -dev.- of improba- 
of their decisiTe eSect on the Korean outcome and their 
probable greater usefulness elsewhere.... 

... In the light of the foregoing and after full consideration of 
au pertmmt fa^,i3 you are directed to defend in successive oosi- 
... tn fiici ing maximum damage to hostile forces in Korea, 
subj^ to pnmaiy consideration of the safetv of vour trooos and 
your basic ^lon of protecting Jap-an. Should it^become evident 
^ your judgment that evacuation is essential to avoid severe 
to-.ses of and material, you wiU at that time v.iihdiav,- horn 
Korea to Japan. 
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This message, dispatched January 9, added to the Supreme 
Commander’s dismay. Talk of evacuation and the netv empha¬ 
sis suddenly placed upon tlte defense of Japan—evident in both 
messages—seemed to him an attempt to put the onus of a pos¬ 
sible evacuation on him. At this point, evacuation of Korea had 
been generally accepted, not as possible but as probable. Gen¬ 
eral Ridgtvay’s crumbling center and collapsing right had 
caused general loss of faith in the South Koreans’ ability to 
continue fighting. On January 5 Senator Taft had openly 
called for evacuation, advancing the theory that foreigners 
should do tlie free world’s fighting on land tvhile the United 
States supplied air and sea support: the gentleman s war for 
us, the dirty work for them. To this end, the Joint Chiefs had 
asked MacArthur if he thought rearming and equipping 200,- 
000 to 300,000 more South Koreans feasible. But MacArthur, 
already mindful of the renewed emphasis on Japan, evacuation- 
minded himself, had replied he would prefer to give the aims 
to the Japanese National Police Reserve. And so, haying had his 
plea for ivhat was tantamount to a change in national po icy 
brushed aside, having had his arguments for extending t e war 
against China countered—with the infuriating suggestion, at 
least to him, that British profits in Hong Kong precluded a 
naval blockade-being again reminded that his “Primary mis¬ 
sion” was defense of Japan and, seemingly, having ate 
distasteful decision as to whether or not to accept evacuation 
defeat, that is-once more throivn in his own lap, Gene 
MacArthur angrily demanded clarification o e entire 
rean situation. 


In view of the self-evident fact that my command as P^ J 
constituted is of insufficient strength to hold a m 

and simultaneously protect Japan against exmmal ’ 

tegic dispositions taken in the present situation mu ^ 

upon overriding P°^ttical poli^ “‘J ^o„bt but that a 

American interests in the Far East. Th Umited 

beachhead line can be held by our exisung forces a limue^ 
time in Korea, but thi^eould nm be^ccomp s e^ w ^ ^ 
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• • • The troops are tired from a long and difiBcult campaign, em¬ 
bittered by the shameful propaganda which has falsely con¬ 
demned their courage and fighting quality in misunderstood ret- 
rograde maneuver, and their morale ivill become a serious threat 
to their battle efficiency unless the political basis on which they 
are asked to trade life for time is quickly delineated, fully under¬ 
stood and so impelling that the hazards of battle are cheerfully 
accepted. 

The issue really boils dotvn to the question whether or not the 
United States intends to evacuate Korea, and involves a decision 
of highest national and international importance, far above the 
competence of a theater commander guided largely by incidents 
affecting the tactical situation developing upon a very limi ted 
field of action. Nor is it a decision which should be left to the 
initiative of enemy action, which in effect would be the deter- 
imning criteria under a reasonable interpretation of your mes¬ 
sage. Aly query therefore amounts to this: is it the present objec¬ 
tive of United States political policy to maintain a military 
position in Korea indefinitely, for a limited time, or to minimize 
losses by the evacuation as soon as it can be accomplished? 

This query, together rvith the first message critical of national 
po 1 ^, had the effect of producing another special session of 
t e i ational Secmrity Council. It rvas held on January la, and 
resu te in President Truman’s decision to rvrite a long and 
personal message to -Mac.4rthur. 

1 want you to know that the situation in Korea is receiving the 
utmost attention here and that our efforts are concentrated upon 
ding the right decisions on this matter of the gravest impor 
tance to the future of America and to the survival of free peoples 
everywhere. 

I tsish in this telegram to let you have my vieivs as to our basic 
national and international purposes in continuing the resistance 
aggression in Korea 'W'e need your judgment as to the maxi¬ 
mum effort which could reasonably be expected from the United 
i auons forces under your command to support the resistance to 
a^e^ion which we are trying rapidly to organize on a world¬ 
wide basis. This present telegram is not to be taken in any sense 
as a directive. Its purpose is to give you something of what is in 
our nunds regarding the political factors. 
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1. A successful resistance in Korea would serve the following 
important purposes: 

(a) To demonstrate that aggression will not be accepted by us 
or by the United Nations and to provide a rallying point around 
which the spirits and energies of the free world can be mobilized 
to meet the world-wide tlireat which the Soviet Union now poses, 

(b) To deflate the dangerously exaggerated political and mili¬ 
tary prestige of Communist China ^vhich now threatens to un¬ 
dermine the resistance of non-Communist Asia and to consoli¬ 
date the hold of Communism on China itself. 

(c) To afford more time for and to give direct assistance to the 
organization of non-Communist resistance in Asia, both outside 
and inside Cliina. 

(d) To carry out our commitments of honor to the South Ko¬ 
reans and to demonstrate to the world that the friendship of the 
United States is of inestimable value in time of adversity. 

(e) To make possible a far more satisfactory peace settlement 
for Japan and to contribute greatly to the post-treaty security po¬ 
sition of Japan in relation to the continent. 

(f) To lend resolution to many countries not only in Asia but 
also in Europe and the Middle East who are now living within 
the shado^v of Communist power and to let them know that they 
need not now rush to come to terms with Communism on what¬ 
ever terms they can get, meaning complete submission. 

(g) To inspire those who may be called upon to fight against 
great odds if subjected to a sudden onslaught by the Soviet Un¬ 
ion or by Communist China. 

(h) To lend point and urgency to the rapid build-up of the de¬ 
fenses of the western world. 

(i) To bring the United Nations through its first ^eat effort 
on collective security and to produce a free-world coalition of in¬ 
calculable value to the national security interests of the United 
States. 

(j) To alert the peoples behind the Iron Curtain that their 
masters are bent upon wars of aggression and that this crime will 
be resisted by the free world. 

2. Our course of action at this time should be such as to con¬ 
solidate the great majority of the United Nations. This majority 
is not merely part of the organization but is also the nation 
whom we would desperately need to count on as allies in e 
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event the Soviet Union moves against us. Further, pending the 
build-up of our national strength, we must act v/ith great pru¬ 
dence in so fer as extending the area of hostilities is concemed- 
Steps which might in themselves be fully justified and iv'hich 
might lend some assistance to the campaign in Korea would not 
be beneficial if they thereby involved Japan or Western Europe 
in large-scale hostilities. 

3. We recognize, of course, that continued resistance might 
not be m i l ita r ily possible wfitii the limited forces with which you 
are being called upon to meet large Chinese armies. Further, in 
the present world situation, your forces must be preserved as an 
effective instrument for the defense of Japan and elsewhere. 
However, some of the important purposes mentioned above 
nught be supported, if you should thinV it practicable, and ad¬ 
visable, by continued resistance from off-shore islands of Korea, 
particularly from Cheju-do, if it becomes impracticable to hold 
an mportant portion of Korea itselfi In the worst case, it rvould 
be important that, if w-e must withdraiv from Korea, it be clear 
to the ivorld that that course is forced upon us by military neces¬ 
sity and that we shall not accept the result politically or militar¬ 
ily until the a^ession has been rectified. 

4- In reaching a final decision about Korea, I shall have to 
give constant thought to the main threat from the Soviet Union 
and to ^e need for a rapid expansion of our armed forces to 
meet this great danger. 

5. I am encouraged to believe that the free w'orld is getting a 
rnuch clearer and realistic picture of the dangers before us and 
that the necessary courage and energy will be forthcoming. Re¬ 
cent proceedings in the United Nations have disclosed a certain 
amount of confusion and wishful thinking, but I believe that 
most members have been actuated by a desire to be absolutely 
that all possible avenues to peaceful settlement have been 
fuUy raplored. I beheve that the great majority is noiv rapidly 
^d that the result will be an encouragino' and for¬ 
midable combination in defense of freedom. 

' entire nation is grateful for your splendid leadership 

m tbe difficult struggle in Korea and for the superb performance 
of your forces under the most difficult circumstances. 

(Signed) Harxv Trusiax 



Although Harry Truman has said, "I ivasn’t one of the great 
Presidents, but I had a good time trying to be one,” there -tvas 
greatness in that message, if only in its patience and its sincere 
attempt to clarify a difficult situation for a military commander 
who was himself difficult. In the first portion dealing ivith the 
national purpose in Korea he was masterly, and in his conclud¬ 
ing sentence of praise he was magnanimous. He would not be 
so again. 

That "confusion and wishful thinking” in the United Na¬ 
tions to tvhich the President alluded had gone a fair way down 
the road toward appeasement of Red China. The peace-at-any- 
price mood which Peiping’s intransigence had apparently de¬ 
stroyed for good in December had been revived by the seem¬ 
ingly inexorable advance of the Chinese Communist Forces’ 
“third phase offensive.” On January 13, the same day on which 
Truman wrote MacArthur, the General Assembly voted on a 
new peace plan which offered, in effect, complete capitulation 
to Red China on the questions of Formosa and United Nations 
membership, if Peiping would agree to a satisfactory Korean set¬ 
tlement. It directly contradicted United States policy, but the 
United States, already pledged to go along tvith the UN ma¬ 
jority, voted for it—once it became clear that the majority of 
the members favored it. By a vote of 50 to die General As¬ 
sembly called for: 

1. An immediate cease-fire in Korea ivith guarantees that tlie 
truce would not be used to screen military buildups. 

2. Decisions during the truce which would provide a perma¬ 
nent Korean settlement. 

3. Withdrawal of all “non-Korean” troops by appropriate 
stages.” 

4- United Nations-approved administration of all Korea dur¬ 
ing the truce. 

5. Creation of a special United Nations agency, including 
Russia, Red China, Britain and the United States, to settle 
Far Eastern issues such as the future of Formosa and Chi¬ 
nese membership in the United Nations. 

A storm of outrage, both in press and Congress, burst upon 
Truman’s head after Ambassador Warren Austin had voted m 
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s\ij)pori of this proposal. DcuKituls for tlie resignation of Sec¬ 
retary of State Dean .\t.Iics<jn Kerc widespread, even tfiongh 
Aclieson liad constantly fought against adoplioit nf just such 
a course. The fact tfiat .Austin’s affirmative vote had been cast 
only to be consistent witli the U. .S. policy of svorking through 
the United Nations was not accepted as justification by many 
powerful .American leaders, among them Democrats as well as 
Republicans. Senator Taft called Point Five "the most com¬ 
plete surrender to which the United States has ever agreed." 
But the Truman -Adiuinistraiion nxle out the sionn—with the 
President himself issuing an angry refustil to dismiss .Acheson 
—and then, on January 17, Red China overplayed her hand, 

Chou En-lai replied to the .'Assembly’s offer with a propos;il 
which Acheson described as "complete rejection" of the U.N 
terms. Chou asked for a seven-nation conference on Korea and 
other Far Eastern problems to be held without a cease-fire. In 
other words, the conference would be bullied into line by a 
Chinese war club. Actually, it need not be bullied, for Red 
China’s list of nations included herself, Russia, India, Egypt, 
Britain, France and the United States—an aligimient of two 
Communist states, India, and Egypt, still nursing a grudge 
against the United States because of American support for 
Israel, against the three Western powers, .More, the conference 
would be held in China but not until after Red China had been 
admitted to the United Nations. Elated, Secretary Acheson de¬ 
clared; "We mast face squarely and soberly the fact that the 
Chinese Communists have no intention of ceasing their defiance 
of the United Nations.” 

The United States began svorking to obtain a United Na¬ 
tions vote branding Communist China as an aggressor in Korea, 
a charge svhich had already been made by the UN Commis¬ 
sion on Korea. However, Britain and an Arab-Asian block led 
by India still clung to the hope that Red China would modify 
her terms. Peiping did retreat to the e.>;tent of agreeing to ac¬ 
cept a cease-fire as the first item on the agenda of a Far East 
conference, but insisted on membership in the United Nations 
as her price for attending it. As had happened in December, 
the intransigence of a Red China confident in her military 
strength had squelched the second and likeliest mos-ement to 
appease her. Then, in Korea, General Ridgsvay’s forces 
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doomed the conciliatory moves forever. The lull already de¬ 
scribed had come upon the battlefront. On January 20, Gen¬ 
eral MacrVrthur declared: “No one is going to drive us into the 
sea. This command intends to maintain a military position in 
Korea just as long as the statesmen of the United Nations de¬ 
cide we should do so." About the same time. General Collins 
came to Korea and told newsmen: "As of now, we are going 
to stay .and fight.” There was no more talk of evacuation. Soon, 
Ridgway’s patrols were punching north, finding the enemy 
vanished or withdrawing. By January 25 the United Nations 
armies in Korea ivere poised for full-scale offensive. On Feb¬ 
ruary 1, Avith the Asian countries still reluctant, with some of 
the NATO nations acting only on U. S. assurance that the Ko¬ 
rean "^Var Avould not be extended, the General Assembly for¬ 
mally branded Communist China as an aggressor in Korea. 


Chapter Three 


I HE reversal of military fortunes in Korea Avas the result of 
rapid and bold United Nations reaction to the discovery 
that Lin Piao’s Ncav Year’s offensive had quite literally run out 
of gas. 

By mid-January action along the Pyongtaek-Samchok line held 
by the United Nations forces had generally slackened. The 
Avestern sector Avas completely quiet. Anxious to knoAv more 
about the enemy in the Avest, General RidgAvay gave the 27th 
Wolfhounds armor, artillery and engineers, and sent them 
probing north toAvard Osan on a scouting expedition. The 
Wolfhounds set out on January 15, moving up the Seoul 
road and passing through a frozen and desolated countryside. 
The only signs of life Avere solitary civilians moving across 
frozen fields or an occasional Avisp of smoke rising from a hut 
Avhich had escaped destruction. BeloAV Osan, the column ex¬ 
changed rifle shots Avith the first enemy soldiers encountered, 
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but the next day, moving on, the Wolfhounds reached the 
southern edge of Suwon before being fired upon. Having dis¬ 
covered what Ridg^vay suspected—the absence of large forces 
of Chinese Communists between Pyongtaek and Suwon—they 
were ordered to withdratv. 

During the next few days pressure against the center and 
east continued to fall off, and though the ist Marine Division in 
the south was still active cleaning out guerrillas, all signs 
pointed to a general abatement of enemy operations. This did 
not mean tliat Lin Piao’s drive for Pusan had been called off. It 
meant only that the bulk of his forces was being ivithdrarvn to 
a staging area for a new and heavier stroke. Light screening 
troops had been left behind to cover this movement. United 
Nations air reconnaissance had already reported the movement 
of large stocks of supplies to the battle area, along with thou¬ 
sands of troops replacements. Ridgway decided to strike the 
enemy before he could reorganize. 

He ordered his commanders to use everything they had— 
armor, artillery, infantry, close air support—to disrupt the 
enemy buildup. Meantvhile, Eighth Army’s staff began plan¬ 
ning offensive operations, and its commander turned to the 
vital problem of renewing its fighting spirit. On January 21, 
Ridgivay issued a bulletin which he hoped would end Eighth 
Army’s apprehensive habit of “looking over the shoulder” as 
ivell as clear up the bewilderment caused by the continuing 
debate between President Truman and his conservative opposi¬ 
tion. The message said: 

To me the issues are clear. It is not a question of this or that 
Korean town or village. Real estate is, here, incidental. It is not 
restricted to the issue of freedom for our South Korean Allies, 
whose fidelity and valor under the severest stresses of battle we 
recognize; though that freedom is a symbol of the ^vider issues, 
and included among them. 

The real issues are whether the power of Western civilization, 
as God has permitted it to flower in our own beloved lands, shall 
defy and defeat Communism; whether the rule of men who shoot 
their prisoners, enslave their citizens, and deride die dignity of 
man, shall displace the rule of those to whom the individual and 
his individual rights are sacred; whether ive are to survive ivith 
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Gods hand to guide and lead as, or to perish in tlie dead exist¬ 
ence of a Godless world. 

If these be true, and to me they are, beyond any possibility of 
challenge, tiien this has long since ceased to be a fight for free¬ 
dom for our Korean Allies alone and for their national survival, 
t has bccotne, and it continues to be, a fight for our own free¬ 
dom, for our own survival, in an honorable, independent na¬ 
tional existence. 

I he sacrifices we have made, and those we shall yet support. 

are not offered vicariously for others, but in our own direct de¬ 
fense. 

In the final analysis, the issue now joined right here in Korea 
IS w lether Communism or individual freedom shall prevail; 

n) n 1 ^ fear-driven people we have witnessed here 

s a e cliecked, or shall at some future time, however distant, 
en^lf our own loved ones in all its misery and despair. 

These are the diings for which we fight. Never have members 
o any military command had a greater challenge than we, or a 
hner opportunity to show ourselves and our people at their best 
-and thus to do honor to the profession of arms, and to those 
orave men who bred us. 


“gcr to attack, he still had to con- 
S possibility that the Chinese svithdrawal might be a 
noiferpH doubts on January 24, when he recon- 

bv I ipiit ^ ^tlefield from a tsvo-seater training plane flown 
Force."""' Partridge, commander of the Fifth 


lonely, empty land, skimming 
me ridge tops, ducking into the valleys, circling over the little 
ea w ages. Over all this snowy land, svhich covered our entire 
battlefront. we saw no sign of life or movement. No smoke came 
om the chimneys, and nothing moved either on or off the roads, 
neither vehicles, men nor animals. In only one little viUage, that 
lay at the head of a valley, did I see faint signs that troops were 
^re. From this huddle of thatched houses a thin hue of car 
tr^ led from the outskirts of the village into the dense pine 
woods on the hills above. It was clear that here, in this village. 

e enemy svas takmg shelter against the bitter cold by night, 
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moving out before sun-up to hide in die xvoods. for with our 
bomber aircraft hundng targets like hungry hawks hundng 
mice, a village ^vas no safe place to be by day. I flew back to my 
headquarters pondering what I had seen. The information I had 
gadiered was negative. But I was satisfied in my otvn mind that, 
if I should order an attack, I would not be sending Eighth Army 
into a trap in whicli it could be destroyed.^ 

That attack tvas ordered forward the following day, January 
25, 1951. Seven columns struck north from the two-corps west¬ 
ern front, moving warily, relying heavily on aerial support, 
mediodically destroying enemy pockets while maintaining an 
unbroken front across die hills and thereby avoiding the error 
of roadbound fighting which left the enemy free to infiltrate 
doivn the ridgelines at night. Meanwhile, the left flank was 
guaranteed against amphibious surprise by U. S. warships pa¬ 
trolling the ivest coast. Gradually, Ridgivay fed more power 
into the advance, putting the 3rd Infantry Division into line on 
January 27, sending armored spearheads probing boldly toward 
Seoul, massing his artillery and striking the enemy with aerial 
bombs and napalm. 

Gradually, the Chinese began to counterattack, and the ad¬ 
vance slowed. It became obvious that the Chinese Communist 
50th Army was fighting a delaying action. The last day of 
January the United Nations advance was held to a mile, but it 
continued throughout early February, inexorably slugging its 
ivay up to the south banks of the Han River. In the center, 
meamvhile, the town of Wonju had been recaptured, and Ridg- 
ivay had ordered the U. S. X and the ROK III Corps to ad¬ 
vance in the same manner as the U. S. I and IX in the ivest. 
The movement ivas begun, but intense opposition suggested 
that the Chinese were umvilling to retreat as easily in the cen¬ 
ter. On the ivest, again, the advance approached Inchon and 
Kirapo Airfield to the west of Seoul. On February g, enemy 
resistance collapsed there, Inchon and Kimpo ivere taken ivith- 
out a shot the next day, and U. S. soldiers once more looked 
across the frozen Han into the blackened desolation that ivas the 
city of Seoul. 

At this point the Communists made their most determined 
effort to wreck the United Nations offensive. The advance in 
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the central sector had been scattered because of the moun¬ 
tainous terrain. Five columns had fanned out west, north and 
east of the town of Hoengsong, about 15 miles north of ^Vonju. 
They were overextended, and the Communists, who had been 
steadily sideslipping east since the United Nations advance be¬ 
gan, quickly cut them o£E. Two Chinese armies and one North 
Korean corps attacked out of the mountains, and again their 
victims trere the U. S. and and the ROK 8th Divisions. One 
battalion of the and’s 38th Regiment was caught in a dreadful 
trap known as “Massacre Valley,” rvhile the ROK 8th tvas all 
but annihilated. The ROK 5th was also mauled. The Dutch 
Battalion attached to the and Division was struck savagely at 
Hoengsong and its commander. Lieutenant Colonel M. P. A. 
den Ouden, was killed in his command post. Hoengsong was 
finally abandoned and what seemed a general retreat on Wonju 
began. Once more. United Nations troops found themselves 
forced to fight to the rear, for the enemy had set up the cus¬ 
tomary roadblocks behind them. 

Then the Chinese threw their main blow at Chipyong-ni, a 
road junction 20 air miles northwest of Wonju and midway be¬ 
tween Ridg^vay’s west and center. Breakthrough here would 
place the entire UN assault in jeopardy. But there was no 
breakthrough. A 4,000-man combat force from the 2nd Di¬ 
vision’s 38th Regiment and the French Battalion fell back to a 
ring of low hills and set up defensive perimeters. The French 
and American soldiers fought valiantly for three days, holding 
off three Chinese divisions which had surrounded them, receiv¬ 
ing their food and ammunition by air, until an armored relief 
column from the U. S. 5th Cavalry Regiment broke through 
the Chinese on the 15th. Then the enemy attack melted away. 
Lin Piao’s most serious counterstroke had failed. 

To the east, Lin’s secondary one was also blunted. Here the 
North Koreans moving southeast from Hoengsong had punched 
to within 10 miles of Chechon, a town 30 air miles southeast of 
Wonju, but Ridgss-ay dispatched a force of Americans and 
ROKs to contain them. .'\nd so, his line was preserved intact, 
svhile to the rear the .Marines svere whittling North Koreatt 
guerrillas by surrounding them, band by band, pounding tliem 
svith mortars and artillery, and then moving in for the kill. 

By mid-February, the Chinese and tlicir North Kortan allies 
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were in full retreat. Ridgway, hot to pursue, began another ad- 
wanee called Operation Killer, Its purpose was described by its 
name, although Ridgway was criticized for using such a w'ord. 
It was said, "w'ith many holiday and lady terms,” that the word 
was bloodthirsty and its use would olfend Asian sensibilities. 
Such criticism came, not from President Truman’s conservative 
opposition, but from the extreme libend group who supported 
Truman’s limited war, but seemed to wish it could be won on 
the sly. However, “Killer” went forward throughout the final 
two weeks of February, 1951. iMost of the fighting was done in 
the western zone, extended somewhat farther east to allow the 
1st .Marine Division to enter the line opposite Floengsong. It 
was successful, though unspectacular. An early spring had 
thawed the hills and the men fought in heavy rains, crossin" 
swollen streams or stumbling calf-deep in the stinking muck of 
melting rice paddies. On February 2.{, the Marines took Hoeng- 
song and the last enemy footholds south of the Han River began 
to crumble all along tlie line. By the end of the month, they 
had collapsed—and the United Nations soldiers had begun to 
find evidence of how cruelly the winter and American fire¬ 
power had treated the annies of Red China. The hills were 
littered with their dead; shallow, mass graves were uncov¬ 
ered every^vhere around Wonju and Chechon. The “People’s 
Volunteers” who had been fresh and strong and close to home 
when they attacked the Eighth Army in the hills near Man¬ 
churia, had not been able to withstand the climate and the fail¬ 
ures of a supply line running back 260 miles to the Yalu. Many 
of these dead had perished of cold or hunger, or of inadequate 
treatment for their wounds. From Chinese prisoners came re¬ 
ports of typhus epidemics. In the main, though, the vast ma¬ 
jority of enemy bodies discovered south of the Han River were 
battle casualties, and Eighth Army ^vas quick to make psy. 
chological capital of this fact. Retreating enemy soldiers were 
showered with leaflets %vhich said: 

COUNT YOUR men! 

Among the hundreds of thousands of casualties suffered in 
the Communists’ unsuccessful “third phase offensive and sub¬ 
sequent counterattacks was General Lin Piao. He was relieved 
of command of the Fourth Field Army in early March, either 
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for wounds or for illness, it is not known which. General Peng 
Teh-huai took complete charge of Communist forces in Korea. 
His first order to the Fourth Field Army was to hold the 38th 
Parallel “at all costs” until another major offensive—supplied 
and supported by Russia—could be launched in May. A North 
Korean corps was to defend Seoul, while roughly six Chinese 
armies held the mountains east of the city. Behind this line new 
forces would be assembled. 

To disrupt this buildup, to continue the attrition of the ene¬ 
my and thus to carry out American policy of “deflating” Red 
China’s newly won military prestige. General Ridgway ex¬ 
tended his January-February offensives with a new attack 
called Operation Ripper. The U. S. IX and X Corps were to 
advance in the center on Chunchon, about 30 miles north of the 
existing positions, while the right flank was guarded by ROK 
units and the left remained in place west and south of Seoul. A 
good gain northward would expose Seoul’s eastern flank, and 
thus, in the eloquent Ridgway phrase, by “imposing a threat 
against the mind of the enemy commander” there, a with¬ 
drawal from Seoul might also be forced. Operation Ripper be¬ 
gan on March 7 and was successful from the beginning. The 
first day of the advance. Eighth Army claimed an enemy casualty 
toll of 11,400 men, exclusive of the results of aerial attacks. 
Substantial gains were made all along the two-corps front, ex¬ 
cept at a point 15 miles east of Seoul. Here the soldiers of the 
U. S. 25th Division crossed the Han in rubber assault boats. 
Though they had been helped by feints made to the west and 
south of Seoul, they ran into stubborn resistance. By March 10, 
however, enemy opposition to the Han bridgehead had also 
collapsed, and it became apparent that the Communists were 
falling back all along the west-central front. 

On the night of March 14 foot patrols of the ROK 1st Di¬ 
vision probed into the southern outskirts of Seoul and found 
the city deserted. United Nations troops commenced move¬ 
ment into the city and the Republic of Korea’s red-and-blue 
flag was hauled up the mast above the National Assembly 
Building. For the fourth time, Seoul had changed hands— 
although this time there was very little left to exchange. The 
city was without light or power, water and food were scarce, 
very few buildings of height remained standing, and of the 
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ori^al population of 1,500 ooo persons only 300,000 ra^^^-d 
avihans-chiefly women, children and old men-rr-mn; 
welcome the United Nations on its second liberating v' 
the end of March, however, a city government was a'^iin f 
tioning in Seoul. ^ * runo 

Meanwhile, Operation Ripper was pressed forward nr. u 
fronts. To the east, four ROK regiments had at last nr.lf t , 
off the North Korean guerrillas who had been a proble 
the breakout from the Pusan Perimeter in Septembe*^” 
and the two ROK corps in that sector were free to striJ^^ 

In the center, tlie U. S. IX and X Corps advanced stead'!**^^^^*' 
tering Chunchon on March 19. To the west, an atternm' 
made to trap an estimated 20,000 North Korean sold'- 
tween Seoul and Kaesong. On March 23 the 187th AirU 
Regiment and tivo Ranger companies were dropped over 
san ivhile an armored column drove up from Seoul - 
to the southeast. But the North Koreans had already 
draivn and the gathering net caught very few fish, "rhj 
retreat, hoivever, allowed a near-bloodless advance to the 
River. By the end of the month, supported by United N-ir'' 
air and the increased bombardment of both coasts hv 
United Nations navy—notably the U. S. Navy’s protracted^ ' , 
of Wonsan—Operation Ripper had brought the United " 

land forces to a line generally approximating the 38th Pa'nlCl^ 
For the second time the Korean War was back where it I ■ 1 
started. For the second time, the United Nations forces 
pared to cross the 38th Parallel, not to “unify Korea” or in 
suit of “complete victory,” but only, following the new Trio/r 
policy of fighting to force the Red Chinese to negotiate, to 
maximum damage on the enemy as well as to prevent him fn ' 
organizing a new offensive unmolested. 

These ivere General Ridgway’s purposes, when, 
streaming spring rains of late March and early April, his Utthi- 
punched into North Korea for depths of from six to C'i;/| 1 
miles. And then Ridg^vay ^vas ordered to proceed to T<jky/ 

The collision course on which Douglas MacArthur and ' 
Trmnan had been running since August of 1950 had 
duced the inevitable crash. On April 11, President Trurriao 
lieved General MacArthur of all his commands and 
him with Ridgtvay. 
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Chapter Four 


1 HE letter of clarification which President Truman sent to 
General MacArthur on January 13 had produced only a 
temponiry lull in the conflict between the President’s policy o£ 
containment and the genenil’s desire to extend the war. In¬ 
deed, MacArthur’s reply on that date had been only a terse: 
"We will do our best." Actually, he seeias to have regarded the 
Truman letter more as assurance that there would be no evacua¬ 
tion in Korea, as then seemed likely, than as a policy statement 
to which he should adhere. 

For the next two months. General MacArthur, while continu¬ 
ing to struggle for a freer hand in Korea, was less explosive in 
public. His protests against the enemy's “privileged sanctuary” 
were generally addressed to the Joint Chiefs only. On February 
21 he asked for permission to bomb Racin, a port 35 miles below 
the Siberian border which the Chinese Communists were using 
for a supply center. It was denied on the ground that Racin was 
too close to Soviet territory, causing MacArthur to complain of 
the “unparalleled conditions of restraint and handicap" im¬ 
posed on him by tlie government’s policies. His subsequent re¬ 
quest to bomb the generating plants on China's Yalu frontier 
was also disapproved. 

Meamvhile, the general’s friends among the American con¬ 
servatives had been beating out a drumfire of criticism of 
“Mr. Truman’s war.” On February 12, Representative Joseph 
Martin, Republican minority leader in the House, renewed the 
call for “opening a second front in Asia" by using Chiang Kai- 
shek’s soldiers against Communist China. He said there tvas 
“good reason to believe that General MacArthur favors such 
an operation," and delivered this judgment on the morality of 
limited tvar: 
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If we are not in Korea to win, then this Administration 
should be indicted for the murder of thousands of American 
boys.” 

Three weeks later, on March 7, the day General Ridgway’s 
Operation Killer was launched, General MacArthur himself de¬ 
livered a dramatic battlefield statement which reopened the 
entire controversy. Having flown into Suwon Airfield, Mac¬ 
Arthur gathered the war correspondents in a tent and read to 
them, with gravity and great deliberation, from a penciled 
manuscript. He said: 

Progress of the campaign continues to be satisfactory, with all 
three services—army, navy and air—performing well their com¬ 
pletely co-ordinated tactical missions. Designed to meet abnor¬ 
mal military inhibitions, our strategic plan, involving constant 
movement to keep the enemy off balance with a correspondent 
limitation upon his initiative, remains unaltered. 

Our selection of the battle area, furthermore, has forced him 
into the military disadvantage of fighting far from his base and 
permitted greater employment of our air and sea arms against 
which he has little defense. There has been a resultant continu¬ 
ing and exhausting attrition upon both his manpower and sup¬ 
plies. There should be no illusions in this matter, however. In 
such a campaign of maneuver, as our battle lines shift north the 
supply position of the enemy will progressively improve, just as 
inversely the effectiveness of our air potential will progressively 
diminish, thus in turn causing his numerical ground superiority 
to become of increasing battlefield significance. 

Assuming no diminution of the enemy’s flow of ground forces 
and material to the Korean battle area, a continuation of the ex¬ 
isting limitation upon our freedom of counteroffensive action, 
and no major additions to our organizational strength, the battle 
lines cannot fail in time to reach a point of theoretical military 
stalemate. Thereafter our further advance would militarily bene¬ 
fit the enemy more than it would ourselves. 

The exact place of stabilization is of necessity a fluctuating 
variable dependent upon the shifting relative strengths of forces 
committed and will constantly move up or down. Even now 
there are indications that the enemy is attempting to build up 
from China a new and massive offensive for the Spring. These 
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are the salient factors which must continue to delimit strategical 
thinking and planning as the campaign proceeds. 

This does not alter the fact, hov.ever, that the heavy toll we 
have taken of the enemy’s military pov/er since its commitment 
to war in Korea cannot fail to weaken his hold upon the Chinese 
nation and people and materially dampen his ardor for engaging 
in other aggressive adventure in Asia. 

Even under our existing conditions of restraint it should be 
clearly evident to the Communist foes now committed against us 
that they cannot hope to impose their will in Korea by military 
force. 'ITiey have failed nvice—once through North Korean 
forces, and now through the military might of the army of Com¬ 
munist China. Theirs was the aggression in both cases. Theirs 
has been the double failure. That they should continue this sav¬ 
age slaughter despite an almost hopeless chance of ultimate mili¬ 
tary success is a measure of their wanton disregard of interna¬ 
tional decencies and restraints and displays a complete contempt 
for the sanctity of human life. 

No longer is there even a shallow pretense of concern for the 
welfare of the Korean nauon and people, now being so ruthlessly 
and senselessly sacrificed- Through endless bloodshed it is ap¬ 
parently hoped to enforce either international banditry or black¬ 
mail or both. 

Vital decisions have yet to be made—decisions far beyond the 
scope of the authority vested in me as the military commander, 
decisions which are neither solely political nor solely military, 
but which must provide on the highest international levels an 
anssver to the obscurities which now becloud the unsolved prob¬ 
lems raised by Red China's undeclared war in Korea. 

Here rvas the opening gun of MacArthur’s renewed drive for 
a freer hand in Korea. Newsmen called it MacArthur’s “Die-for- 
a-Tie” statement, and that very suggestion that American lives 
were being sacrificed in Korea for something less than victory 
ivas considered so dangerous to Eighth Army morale that Ridg- 
tvay himself called a press conference five days later to say: 

We didn’t set out to conquer China- "^Ve set out to stop Com¬ 
munism. We have demonstrated the superiority on the battle¬ 
field of our men. If China fails to throw us into the sea, that is a 
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defeat for her of incalculable proportions. If China fails to drive 
us from Korea, she will have failed monumentally.... 

The drings for which ^ve are fighting here are of such over¬ 
whelming importance I can’t conceive of any member of our 
fighting forces feeling that there lies aliead any field of indefinite 
or indeterminate action. 

This war is positive from beginning to end, and the potentiali¬ 
ties are positive. 

Ridgway’s remarks, indicating his acceptance of stalemate 
as one of the “victories” possible in limited war, ^vas well re¬ 
ceived in the United Nations, where the United States Govern¬ 
ment had already begun to move among its allies for support of 
a new Presidential statement of peace aims in Korea. By March 
19 a draft of this proposal had already been made, saying in 
part; 

A prompt settlement of die Korean problem would greatly re¬ 
duce international tension in the Far East and would open the 
way for die consideration of other problems in that area by the 
processes of peaceful setdement envisaged in the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

Unul satisfactory arrangements for concluding the fighting 
have been reached. United Nauons military action must be con¬ 
tinued. 

Both Truman and Secretary Acheson hoped that this an¬ 
nouncement of a ivillingness to talk, being calm and without 
threats, might obtain a favorable reply. On March 20 General 
MacArthur ivas notified that it was pending and was asked for 
his recommendations. His reply requested only that no further 
restrictions be placed on his command. In the meantime, the 
State Department began conferring with nations having troops 
in Korea, hoping to secure approval of the announcement. But 
it was never made. On March 24, MacArthur issued this state¬ 
ment: 

Operations continue according to schedule and plan. We have 
noiv substantially cleared South Korea of organized Communist 
forces. It is becoming increasingly evident that the heavy destruc¬ 
tion along the enemy’s lines of supply, caused by our “round-die- 
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clock” massive air and naval bombardment, has left his troops in 
the forward battle area deficient in requirements to sustain his 
operations. 

... Of even greater significance than our tactical success has 
been the clear revelation that this new enemy. Red China, of 
such exaggerated and vaunted military power, lacks the indus¬ 
trial capacity to provide adequately many critical items essential 
to the conduct of modem war. 

.,. These military weaknesses have been clearly and definitely 
revealed since Red China entered upon its undeclared war in 
Korea. Even under inhibitions which now restrict activity of the 
United Nations forces and the corresponding military advan¬ 
tages which accrue to Red China, it has been shown its complete 
inability to accomplish by force of arms the conquest of Korea. 

The enemy therefore must by now be painfully aware that a de¬ 
cision of the United Nations to depart from its tolerant effort to 
contain the war to the area of Korea through expansion of our 
military operations to his coastal areas and interior bases would 
doom Red China to die risk of imminent military collapse. 

These basic facts being established, there should be no insu¬ 
perable difficulty arriving at decisions on the Korean problem if 
the issues are resolved on their own merit without being bur¬ 
dened by extraneous matters not directly related to Korea, such 
as Formosa and China’s seat in the United Nations. 

The Korean nation and people which have been so cruelly rav¬ 
aged must not be sacrificed. That is the paramount concern. 
Apart from the military area of the problem where the issues are 
resolved in the course of combat, the fundamental questions con¬ 
tinue to be political in nature and must find their answer in the 
diplomatic sphere. 

Within the area of my authority as military commander, how¬ 
ever, it should be needless to say I stand ready at any time to 
confer in the field with the commander-in-chief of the enemy 
forces in an earnest effort to find any military means whereby the 
realization of the political objectives of the United Nations in 
Korea, to which no nation may justly take exceptions, might be 
accomplished without further bloodshed. 

The effect of this extraordinary statement was enormous, 
both in Washington and among the United Nations allies. 
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The State Department felt that the “MacArthur pronuncia- 
mento,” as the Nonvegian Ambassador called it, was a delib¬ 
erate attempt to scuttle a cease-fire offer by presenting Red 
China an ultimatum she must reject. The inevitable rejection 
came on March 29 tvhen Peiping Radio called the statement an 
“insult to the Chinese people" and “nothing but a demand for 
the Chinese and Korean forces to yield to the so-called United 
Nations forces, [as well as] a threat that the aggressors will ad¬ 
vance on our homeland.” 

President Truman has written: “By this act MacArthur left 
me no choice—I could no longer tolerate his insubordination.” 
Perhaps so, but the President did not act at all rapidly. He 
merely instructed the Joint Chiefs of Staff to silence MacArthur 
for good Avitli this message: 

FROM JCS PERSONAL FOR MAC -VRTHUR 

The President has directed that your attention be called to his 
order transmitted 6 December 1950. In view of the information 
given you 20 March 1951 any further statements by you must be 
coordinated as prescribed in the order of 6 December. 

The President has also directed that in the event Communist 
military leaders request an armistice in the field, you immedi¬ 
ately report diat fact to the JCS for instructions. 

Unfortunately, the gag was applied too late. On March 20, 
1951, General MacArthur had tvritten to Representative Joseph 
Martin in response to Martin’s request for comment on his 
February 12 speech which attacked President Truman’s policy 
of limited war and demanded “opening a second front in 
Asia" by sending Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist troops into bat¬ 
tle on the Chinese mainland. On April 5, MacArthur’s reply 
was read by Martin on the floor of the House of Representa¬ 
tives. It said: 

I am most grateful for your note of the eighth forwarding me a 
copy of your address of February 12. The latter I have read with 
much interest, and find that with the passage of years you have 
certainly lost none of your old-time punch. 

My views and recommendations with respect to the situation 
created by Red China’s entry into war against us in Korea have 
been submitted to Washington ■ 



ally, these views are well known and generally understood, as 
tliey follow the conventional pattern of meeting force with maxi¬ 
mum counterforce as we have never failed to do in the past. Your 
view with respect to the utilization of tlie Chinese forces in For¬ 
mosa is in conflict witli neidier logic nor this tradition. 

It seems strangely difficult for some to realise that here in Asia 
is where the Communist conspirators have elected to make their 
play for global conquest, and that v/e have joined the issue thus 
raised on die battlefield; drat here we fight Europe's war widr 
arms, while die diplomats there still fight it with words; that if 
we lost the war to Communism in Asia the fall of Europe is in¬ 
evitable; win it, and Europe most probably would avoid war and 
yet preserve freedom. As you point out, we must win. There is no 
substitute for victory. 

In this letter, the commander who wished to cross the military 
Yalu had crossed his political Rubicon. Defiance had been 
shifted to open challenge, and the politician to whom this 
gauntlet had been flung dotvn. President Truman, has written 
of his reaction: 

The dme had come to dratv the line. MacArthur’s letter 
showed that the general was not only in disagreement with the 
policy of the govermnent but was challenging this policy in open 
insubordination to his Commander in Chief. 

I asked Acheson, Marshall, Bradley, and Harriman to meet 
with me on Friday morning, April 6, to discuss MacArthur’s ac¬ 
tion. I put the matter squarely before them. IVhat should be 
done about General MacArthur? ... 

Averell Harriman was of the opinion that I should have fired 
MacArthur nvo years ago. In the spring of 1949, as in 1948, Mac¬ 
Arthur had pleaded that he could not come home because of the 
press of business in Tokyo, and it had been necessary for the Sec¬ 
retary of the Army, Kenneth Royall, to intervene urgently from 
Washington in order to get MacArthur to withhold his approval 
from a biU of the Japanese Diet which was completely contrary 
to the economic policy for the occupation as prescribed by the 
governmental authorities in Washington. 

Secretary of Defense Marshall advised caution, saying he 
wished to reflect further. He observed that if I relieved Mac- 
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Arthur it might be difficult to get the military appropriations 
through Congress. 

General Bradley approached tire question entirely from the 
point of view of military discipline. As he saw it, there was a 
clear case of insubordination and the general deserved to be re¬ 
lieved of command. He did wish, however, to consult with the 
Chiefs of Staff before making a final recommendation. 

Adieson said that he believed that General AfacArthur should 
be relieved, but he thought it essential to have the unanimous 
advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff before I acted. He counseled 
that tlie most careful consideration be given to this matter since 
it was of the utmost seriousness. He added, “If you relieve Alac- 
Arthur, you will have the biggest fight of your administration.” 

.. . [After a meeting of the Cabinet] I suggested to Afarshall 
that he go over all the messages in the Pentagon files that had 
been exchanged with General AfacArthur in the past two 
years.... 

The next morning Saturday, April 7, we met again in my of¬ 
fice. .. . General Afarshall stated that he had read the messages 
and that he had now concluded that AfacArthur should have 
been fired ttvo years ago.... 

At nine o'clock Alonday morning I again met with Afarshall, 
Bradley, Acheson, and Harriman. General Bradley reported that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff had met with him on Sunday, and it was 
his and their unanimous judgement that General AfacArthur 
should be relieved. 

General Afarshall reaffirmed that this was also his conclusion. 
Harriman restated his opinion of Friday. Acheson said he agreed 
entirely to the removal of AfacArthur. 

It was only now that I answered that I had already made up 
my mind that General AfacArthur had to go when he made his 
statement of March 24.^ 

According to Truman, notice of dismissal was to be deliv¬ 
ered to AfacArthur personally by Secretary of the Army Pace, 
rvho was then in Korea, but a report that the story had “leaked 
out” and tvas to be printed by a Chicago netvspaper the morn¬ 
ing of April 11 forced him to forego this courtesy. This, says 
the President, is why a press conference was hastily scheduled 
for the bizarre hour of one o’clock in the morning of April ro. 
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at which time newsmen were handed the following Presidential 
statement: 

With deep regret I have concluded that General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur is unable to give his rvholehearted support 
to the policies of the United States Government and of the 
United Nations in matters pertaining to his official duties. In 
view of the specific responsibilities imposed upon me by the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States and the added responsibility which 
has been entrusted to me by the United Nations, I have decided 
that I must make a change of command in the Far East. I have, 
therefore, relieved General MacArthur of his commands and 
have designated Lieutenant General Matthew Ridgway as his 
successor. 

Full and vigorous debate on matters of national policy is a vi¬ 
tal element in the constitutional system of our free democracy. It 
is fundamental, however, that military commanders must be gov¬ 
erned by the policies and directives issued to them in the manner 
provided fay our laws and Constitution. In time of crisis, the con¬ 
sideration is particularly compelling. 

General MacArthur’s place in history as one of our greatest 
commanders is fully established. The Nation owes himn a debt of 
gratitude for the distinguished and exceptional service which he 
has rendered his country in posts of great responsibility. For that 
reason I repeat my regret at the necessity for the action I feel 
compelled to take in his case. 

The order which President Truman dispatched to General 
MacArthur stated: “I deeply regret that it becomes my duty as 
President and Commander in Chief of the United States 
military forces to replace you as Supreme Commander, Allied 
powers; Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Command: 
Commander-in-Chief, Far East; and Commanding General, U. S. 
Army, Far East. You rsdll turn over your commands effective at 
once to Lt. Gen. Matthetv B. Ridgtvay. You are authorized to 
have issued such orders as are necessary to complete desired 
travel to such place as you select. . . .” Unfortunately, because 
of transmission delays, the Presidential announcement to the 
press beat the formal order to Tokyo by ttventy minutes, and 
General MacArthur learned of his having been stripped of all 



his commands as he ^vas finishing lunch in the U. S. Embassy 
at about three o’clock the afternoon of April 11. 

... The MacArthurs had two luncheon guests, Senator Warren 
Magnuson of liV'^ashington and William Sterns of Northwest Air¬ 
lines. The meal ivas proceeding quietly and die conversation was 
still devoted to the amenities, when from her end of the table 
Afrs. AfacArthur looked over the General's shoulder and dirough 
die door to see die anguished face of a AlacArthur aide-de-camp. 
Colonel Sidney Huff. She excused herself quietly, rose from the 
table, and left die room. There were tears in Huff's eyes when 
she came up to him. He told her quickly and simply the news 
that he had just heard on the radio. MacArdiur was abruptly... 
removed from his command.... 

The General was laughing heartily at a remark made by one 
of his guests when she walked into die room behind him and 
touched his shoulder. He turned and she bent down and told 
him die neivs in a voice so low that it was not heard across the 
table.... 

AlacArthur’s face froze. Not a flicker of emotion crossed it. For 
a moment, ivhile his lunclieon guests puzzled on what was hap¬ 
pening, he was stonily silent. Then he looked up at his wife, ivho 
still stood with her hand on his shoulder. In a gentle voice audi¬ 
ble to all present, he said: 

“Jeannie, ive’re going home at last."- 

In such cruelly casual fashion was a great military career 
brought to its close. No argument, e.xcept one of national se¬ 
curity, could excuse such incivility—and there ivas no security 
involved. President Truman’s explanation that the courtesy of 
personal notice by Secretary Pace was canceled so as to get the 
announcement to the press before a single neivspaper could 
print its own "unofficial” report of his decision is hard to accept, 
unless, of course, it is accepted that in the Age of Publicity 
even the American President must behave rudely in the in¬ 
terests of “getting there first with our side of the story.” Nor 
do the transmission delays excuse that scene in the U. S. Em¬ 
bassy, for the simple reason that the press tvas informed before 
MacArthur was. And Mr. Truman’s order svas itself a model 
of graceless brevity. No, much as the President’s act was ivithin 
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Ms xi^ts as Commander in CMef, ample as had been Ms provo¬ 
cation, his execution of Ms decision ivas badly handled. And 
because of it, the storm already breaking over the country 
clapped more thunderously about Ms ovm political head. 

Some Republicans, tvMIe reiterating demands for Acheson's 
head, went as far as to call for the impeachment of President 
Truman. ^NlacArthur vras hailed as a martyr who had sacrificed 
Ms career rather than betray his country to “the State Depart¬ 
ment crowd,” wMle Truman was castigated as a mean and 
vengeful little man v.’ho had dismissed the general either •svMIe 
“full of brandy and bourbon,” in the phrase of Senator Joseph 
McCarthy, or to placate “British interests.” The storm’s opening 
gusts of anger seemed to blow heavily against the President and 
in favor of the general, and so hostile were the numerous tele¬ 
grams tvhich began flooding the White House that the Presi¬ 
dent decided he had better act quicldy to defend himself in 
v.hat Acheson had accurately forecast as the fight of Ms Presi- 
demial life. He broadcast his side of the dispute to the nation, 
saying: 

In the simplest terms, what v.-e are doing m Korea is this: We 
are trying to prevem IVorM "War HL So izr, fay figuring a Ihniied 
vrar in Korea, vre have prevented aggression from succeeding and 
bringing on a general v.-ar,_ 

yye do not want to see the conflict in Korea extended. "We are 
trying to prevent a world war—not to start one. The best v.'ay to 
do that is to maite it plain that we and tbf otfaer free countries 
v.-iil continue to resist the attach. 

But you may ash why can’t v.e tahe the other steps to punish 
the aggressor? 'i'.'hy don’t v.-e bomb Manchuria, and rbiTi? itself? 
h'iTiy don’t we assist Chinese Nationalist troops to land on the 
mainland of China? 

If v»e were to do these things we v.'ould oe numing a verv grave 
rise of starting a general v/ar. If that were to happen, we would 
have brought aoont the e^ a ct situation we were trying to pre¬ 
vent. It '»'*e v*ere to do these thiols we would become entangled 
in a vast conflict on the continent of .\sia and our v.-ould 'oe- 
come immeasurably more dimcult ail over the world. '’.Vhzt 
would suit die ambitions of the Kremlin better man for our mili- 
taiy forces to be committed to a full-scale v.ar v.-iib Red rhtmv 
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A number of events have made it evident that General Mac- 
Arthur did not agree with that policy. I have therefore consid¬ 
ered it essential to relieve General MacArthur so that there 
would be no doubt or confusion as to the real purpose and aim 
of our policy. It was with the deepest personal regret that I found 
myself compelled to take this action. General MacArthur is one 
of the greatest military commanders..,. 

We are ready at any time to negotiate for a restoration of peace 
in the area. But we will not engage in appeasement. We are only 
interested in peace.... 

In the next few days, the President detailed the provocations 
General MacArthur had given him by releasing to the press his 
order concerning the clearance of public statements with the 
Joint Chiefs; the message asking MacArthur’s opinion on the 
arming of the ROKs, together rvith MacArthur’s reply stating 
his preference for arming the Japanese National Police Force; 
the notification given MacArthur of the impending Presiden¬ 
tial announcement; MacArthur’s own subsequent statement 
which made the announcement impracticable; the message to 
MacArthur reminding him of the clearance-of-statements order; 
and, finally, the letter to Congressman Martin. In effect. 
President Truman was fighting his battle in the court of public 
opinion—and yet, with so much evidence to justify his action, he 
was not winning it. 

The return which General Douglas MacArthur made to the 
United States after fourteen years of absence was nothing less 
than a Roman triumph. In Honolulu, in San Francisco, in New 
York, in Washington, he was received and hailed as a conquering 
hero, and his movements and words were relayed by radio and 
television to nationwide audiences. To the Democrats’ charges 
that he had been guilty of “meddling in politics," he replied: 
“The only politics I have is contained in the simple phrase 
known well by all of you: God bless America." On April 19, 
granted the unusual privilege of addressing a joint session of 
Congress, General MacArthur defended his conduct with all his 
high eloquence, sense of drama and force of argument. In part, 
he said: 

I stand on this rostrum with a deep sense of humility and great 
pride-humility in the wake of those great American architects of 
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our history who have stood here before me, and pride in the re¬ 
flection that this forum of legislative debate represents human 
liberty in the purest form yet devised. Here are centered the 
hopes and aspirations and faith of the entire human race.... 

I address you with neither rancor nor bitterness, in the fading 
ttvilight of life, with but one purpose in mind; to serve my coun- 
try.... 

The issues are global, and so interlocked that to consider the 
problems of one sector oblivious to those of another is to court 
disaster for the whole. While Asia is commonly referred to as the 
gateway to Europe, it is no less true that Europe is the gateway 
to Asia, and the broad influence of one cannot fail to have its im¬ 
pact upon the other.... There are those who claim our strength 
is inadequate to protect on both fronts, that we cannot divide 

our effort. I can think of no greater expression of defeatism- 

Any major breach [of the American chain of island defenses m 
the western Pacific] would render vulnerable to determined at¬ 
tack every other major segment. This is a military estimate as to 
ivhich I have yet to find a military leader who will take excep¬ 
tion. For that reason I have strongly recommended in the past, 
as a matter of military urgency, that under no circumstances 
must Formosa fall under Communist control,... 

While I was not consulted prior to the President’s decision to 
intervene in support of the Republic of Korea, that decision, 
from a military standpoint, proved a sound one ... as we hurled 
back the invader and decimated his forces. Our victory was com¬ 
plete, and our objectives within reach, when Red China inter¬ 
vened with numerically superior ground forces. This created a 
new war and an entirely new situation, a situation not contem¬ 
plated when our forces were committed against the North Ko¬ 
rean invader; a situation which called for new decisions in the 
diplomatic sphere to permit the realistic adjustment of military 
strategy. Such decisions have not been forthcoming__ 

. . . Military necessity in the conduct of the tvar made neces¬ 
sary: 

1. The intensification of our economic blockade against 
China. 

2. The imposition of a naval blockade against the China 
Coast. 

3. Removal of restrictions on air reconnaissance of China’s 
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cojil.il area and of .\faiichiiria [anti action to] neutralize tlie 
wnctuaiT [)roicciion given the enemy nortii of the Yalu. 

•1. Removal of reiirictioui on the forces of the Republic of 
China on hortiiow with logiatical iUpport to contribute to their 
clfcctivc operations against the Chinese mainland. 

... [It is] my understanding that from a military standpoint 
tJic above victvs iiavc been fully shared in the past by practically 
cvety military leader coitccrncd with the Korean Gunpaign, in- 
clmling our own Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

It has been s.n*<J, in effect, tJiai I am a warmonger. Nothing 
could l>c furtijcr from the truth.... 

liut once war is forced upon us, there is no other alternative 
than to apply every available means to britig it to a swift and. 

War's vciy object is victory, not prolonged indecision_ 

In war, indeed, there can be no substitute for victory.... Why, 
my soldiers asked me, surrender military advantages to an enemy 
in the field.' 1 could not answer. 

In concluding, MacArthur spoke his farewell to the profes¬ 
sion of arms in a moving passage tvhich has since entered 
histoiy. He stiid: “I am closing my fifty-two years of military 
service. AVhen I joined the Army, even before the turn of the 
century, it was the fulfillment of all iny boyish hopes and 
dre.'ims. The world has turned over many times since I took 
the oath on the IMain at West Point, and the hopes and dreams 
have all since vauisfied. But I still remember the refrain of one 
of the most popular barracks ballads of that day, which pro¬ 
claimed most proudly that old soldiers never die; they just fade 
away. And like the old soldier of that ballad, I now close my 
military career and just fade away, an old soldier who tried to 
do his duty as God gave him the light to see that duty. Good-by.” 

But the general did not fade away. His farewell was but a 
prelude to the angry and emotional months of May and June, 
the days of the Great Debate, as the Truman-MacArthur dis¬ 
pute has been called, a period when the American people were 
divided in an internal controversy which, both for the volume 
of words poured out as 'well as for the strident bitterness with 
which they were spoken or written, has not been equaled before 
or since. Although the chief and official arena of the Great De¬ 
bate was tlie hearing room of the Senate Armed Services and 
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Foreign Relations Committees, which jointly heard more than 
two million words of testimony, the controversy raged all over 
the land, quickly assuming, as such debates often do, the in¬ 
delible outlines of partisanship. Many of the commentators 
who fed its fires did not understand the issues; indeed, a good 
part of the nation seemed to believe that the dispute was over 
President Truman’s right to dismiss General Macf\rthur, even 
though this was unquestionable and has been described as such 
by Mac.Arthur’s most syanpathetic biographer, Courtney Whit¬ 
ney. To the public confusion was added the additional hurt of 
public disclosure of almost every detail of American strategy 
in the cold war against Soviet Russia and her satellites. With 
both these large Senatorial committees assembled together, 
with all other Senators invited to attend their meetings, it was 
impossible to keep from the press testimony which was to 
have been deleted from the record for reasons of security. In 
this atmosphere, General MacAnhur defended the actions which 
had brought about his dismissal. He said the Administration’s 
policy in Korea, or “lack of policy,’’ would result in "perpetu¬ 
ating a slaughter such as I have never heard of in the history of 
mankind,’’ to svhich the Administration replied by saying that 
during the world war which Mac.\nhur’s policies would pro¬ 
voke, a single atomic bomb dropped on an .-Vraerican city would 
cause more casualties than the 60,000 which .-Werica had al¬ 
ready suffered in Korea. 

Thereafter MacArthur, with consers’ative Senators rallying 
behind him, concentrated on attacking the entire concept of 
limited war. He began this by saying: “I am just one hundred 
per cent a believer against war. ... It is a form of mutual 
suicide.” But, he added, if it came, the choices during war ^veve, 
“either to pursue it to victory: to surrender to an enemy and end 
it on his terms; or what I think is the worst of all choices, to go 
on indefinitely and indefinitely, neither to win nor to lose in 
that stalemate.” Limited w^r, he said, had introduced “a new 
concept into military operations—the concept of appeasement, 
the concept that when you use force, you can limit that force....” 
He continued: 

“If that is the concept of a continued and indefinite campaign 
in Korea, with no definite purpose of stopping it until the 
enemy gets tired or you yield to his terms, I think that intro- 
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duces into the militaiy sphere a political control such as I have 
never known in my life or ever studied. ... If you hit soft, if 
you practice appeasement in the use of force, you are doomed 
to disaster.... 

“I do unquestionably state that when men become locked in 
battle, that there should be no artifice, under the name of 
politics, which should handicap your own men, decrease their 
chances for winning and increase their losses." 

Many high-ranking officers either supported MacArthur or, 
like Admiral Sherman, Navy member of the Joint Chiefs, or 
Lieutenant General Albert Wedemeyer, the Army’s chief plan¬ 
ner, expressed repugnance for a stalemate. Among those more 
openly approving MacArthur’s testimony were General Carl 
Spaatz, retired chief of the Air Force; Major General O Donnell, 
the former Far East Bomber Command chief; and Major General 
Claire Chennault, for many years on the staff of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

The Administration’s leading defenders were Secretary 
Marshall, General Bradley, chairman of the Joint Chiefs, and 
General Hoyt Vandenberg, Air Force Chief of Staff. Marshall 
said: 

There can be, I think, no quick and decisive solution to the 
global struggle short of resorting to another world war. The cost 
of such a conflict is beyond calculation. It is, therefore, our policy 
to contain Communist aggression in different fashions in different 
areas witliout resorting to total war, if that be possible to avoid. 
This policy may seem costly, if maintained over a period of years, 
but those costs would not be comparable at all to what happens 
if we get involved in what you might call an atomic ivar.... The 
application of this policy has not always been easy or popular. 

A more detailed military exposition of the policy of contain 
ment was made by General Bradley, speaking for t e Joint 
Chiefs in his famous "ivrong war” statement: 

... From a global viewpoint... our military mission is to sup¬ 
port a policy of preventing Communism from gaining ^ le man 
power, the resources, the raw materials, and the industrial capac 
ity essential to world domination. If Soviet Russia ever controls 
the entire Eurasian land mass, then the Soviet satellite imperial- 
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ism may have the broad base upon which to build the military 
power to rule the world. 

Korea must be looked upon witli proper perspective. It is just 
one engagement, just one phase.... As long as we keep the con¬ 
flict within its present scope we are holding to a minimum the 
forces we must commit and tie down. The strategic alternative, 
enlargement of the w.ar in Korea to include Red China, would 
probably delight tlie Kremlin more than anything else we could 
do. It would necessarily tie down additional forces, especially our 
sea power and our air power, while the Soviet Union would not 
be obliged to put a single man into the conflict.... 

Red China is not the powerful nation seeking to dominate the 
world. Frankly, in the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, this 
strategy would involve us in the wrong war, at the wrong place, 
at the wrong time, and with the wrong enemy. 

The most practical argument against extension of the war, 
and therefore perhaps the most telling among some of the Re¬ 
publican Senators, was General Vandenberg’s simple— though 
overly pessimistic-estimate that the United States had not the 
power to do it. He said: 


Air power, and especially the application of strategic air 
power, should go to the heart of the industrial centers to become 
reasonably efficient. Now, the source of the material that is com¬ 
ing to the Chinese Communists and the North Koreans is from 
Russia. Therefore, hitting across the Yalu, we could destroy or 
ay w^te all of Manchuria and the principal cities of China if 

we utilized the full power of the United States Air Force_In 

doing that, however, we are bound to get attrition. If we utilize 
less than the full power of the United States Air Force, in my 
opinion it might not and probably would not be conclusive. 

And even if we utilized it and laid waste to it there is a possi- 
bihty that it would not be conclusive. But the effect on the 
United States Air Force, with our start from approximately 40 
groups, would fix it so that, should we have to operate in any 
other area with full power of the United States Air Force, we 
wou d not be able to . . . [and the defenses of the United States 
would be] naked for several years to come. 

he fact is that the United States is operating a shoestring air 

force in view of its global responsibilities.... 
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In my opinion, the United States Air Force is the single po¬ 
tential that has kept die balance of poiver in our favor. It is the 
one thing that has, up to date, kept die Russians from deciding 
to go to war.... 

While we can lay the industrial potential of Russia today to 
waste, in my opinion, or we can lay the Manchurian countryside 
to ivaste, as ivell as the principal cities of China, ive cannot do 
both, again because we have got a shoestring air force. 

To the sobering effect of such testimony was added the an¬ 
nouncement that the United States -was resuming large-scale 
military aid to Chiang Kai-shek and was sending a large 
military mission to Formosa. Secretary Marshall also said that 
Formosa would never be allowed to fall into Communist hands. 
The Asia First group ivas thus mollified and Chiang and For¬ 
mosa were taken out of the argument. Insinuations of treachery 
or outright charges of “sellout” were silenced by what seemed 
to be a stiffening Administration attitude toward Red China, 
and, more important, attention was gradually brought to focus 
on the true issue: the policy of containment through limited 
ivar, based on the theory that time worked against the unwieldy 
monolithic Communist empire, versus that of saving Asia from 
the Communist conspiracy before it ivas too late, by e.xtending 
the war to include Manchuria or even Red China itself. Gradu¬ 
ally, it became clear that the MacArthur program Avas not even 
the opposite of the Administration’s “containment.” It would, 
by extending the ^var to Red China alone—on the hopeful 
premise that Soviet Russia would not join the conflict—become 
a limited war itself. It would only be larger, but it would not 
be total. It would only be costlier, while running the dreadful 
risk of touching off the nuclear holocaust in ^vhich humanity 
itself might perish. And as much as General MacArthur ivas 
hailed, as often as he was quoted that “there is no substitute for 
victory,” there was never, in those controversial days, the slight¬ 
est indication that large numbers of Americans ^vere stand¬ 
ing ready to enlist in the armed forces or pay higher taxes or 
send their sons out to fight the bigger and costlier tvar that 
General MacArthur was advocating. Because of this,^ graduMly, 
even grudgingly, public opinion shifted to the Administration. 

It never shifted to President Truman, for the mess in Korea 
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would never make him popular; it never departed General 
MacArlluir, for he was still a figure of heroic martyrdom, little 
as anyone wanted to follow him into the /Vsian heartland, rhe 
Great Debate ended in victory for the Admini.stration'.s policy 
of containment through collective security, with Genend Mac- 
Arthur entering private life enteruiining political ambitions 
which were to be dashed by his onetime aide, Dwight Eisen¬ 
hower. in tile Republican Convention of ipfi-b and with “Mr, 
Truman's war” still tasting as bitter as ever on the public 
palate. 

Actually, it tasted worse. Too much had been said agaimt it 
during the Great Debate. General MacArthur had ctlled it an 
"accordion war” in which fortunes went “up and down” with 
mounting and “staggering” losses. “It isn’t just dust that is set¬ 
tling in Korea, Senator—it is American blood.” Senator Wil¬ 
liam Knowlund had called for replacing Occidental troops with 
Orientals and Senator Marry Cain had demanded the with¬ 
drawal of all Americ-ans from Korea if some of America's NATO 
allies, chielly Britain, did not stop trading with Communist 
China. The Republican minority report on the hearings said: 
“We believe a policy of victory must be announced to the 
American people in order to restore unity and confidence. It is 
too much to e.xpect that our people will accept a limited war. 
Such remarks appealed to nationalist and isolationist groups, 
alre.ady incensed at the truly enormous and disproportionate 
commitment of American men and money in Korea. The fact 
that some of America's allies were continuing to trade with the 
enemy could not help but add to their discontent, as w'ell as 
make the Administration more unpopular for being unable to 
prevent it. All this had the effect of increasing President Tru¬ 
man’s eagerness to obtain a cease-fire in Korea, and this, as rvill 
be seen, would result in unfortunate and unseemly haste to 
accept Red China’s cries for truce talks, once the Eighth Army 
in Korea had beaten her armies in Korea and driven them ^vell 
back of the 38th Parallel. 



Chapter Five 


C OMMAND of the Eighth Army in Korea, as well as of the 
ROK Army which its orders controlled, passed from 
General Ridgway to Lieutenant General James Van Fleet on 
April 14, after which Ridgway assumed General MacArthurs 
duties in Tokyo and Van Fleet took charge at Eighth Army 
headquarters in Taegu. 

The changeover occurred during a critical phase of the war, 
just before the end of Ridgway’s last drive on April 18, and the 
renewal of the Chinese Communist onslaught on April ^ 22. 
Fortunately, Van Fleet needed no briefing on the situation. 
Like Ridgtvay, he had been chosen as next-in-line for Eighth 
Army command and had been keeping abreast of Korean de¬ 
velopments. More, it \vas Van Fleet—“Big Jim as he was 
called—who had successfully directed a similar peninsular civi 
war in Greece when, as chief of the Joint United States Military 
Advisory and Planning Group, he rebuilt the Greek Army an 
led the fight which in nvo and one-half years thrvarted the at¬ 
tempt of Communist guerrillas to seize power. 

Few commanders in U. S. Army history have had as much 
combat experience as had Van Fleet at the time of his app^r 
ance in Korea (he is the only one eligible to ivear the om at 
Infantryman’s Badge), and few had a career so nota ^ ^ 
early frustrations and its later successes. Van ^ 

graduated from West Point in 1915, a member of t e ® 

the Generals” which included Omar Bradley an wi^ 
Eisenhower. He had been famous as a fullback on t e im e 
feated Army football team, but thereafter he spent *■ ^ 

years in obscurity. Though he had served on t e 
Border and had been a machine-gun captain in ranee, 
wounded in the Meuse-Argonne a few days be ore t e 
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plained: “If ^ve had a strong air support, we could have driven 
the enemy into the sea. . . And so, sometime after January, 
1951, General Liu Ya-lou, commander in chief of the Chinese 
Communist Air Force, tvent to work on a plan to support the 
ground troops in the big offensive scheduled for spring. Like 
the famous American ■who had commanded the enemy. Gen¬ 
eral Douglas MacArthur, General Liu tvas hampered by politi¬ 
cal restrictions. Peiping, fearing American air retaliation, for^ 
bade him to use Manchurian bases for attacks against United 
Nations troops or installations, a prohibition which caused the 
Special Aviation Group, in language sometvhat similar to Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s, to raise the lamentation: “The conservative 
policy adopted by China has apparently ensued from the high¬ 
handed policy of threats of the enemy.” And so, as a U. S. Air 
Force historian has witten: 

Recognizing the limitations and capabilities of the Chinese 
Communist Air Force, General Liu Ya-lou drew up a fonvard- 
looking air war plan which outlined several phases for accom¬ 
plishment prior to the iniriation of an air offensive against the 
United Nadons. Using bases at Antung and MIG fighters, the 
Reds intended to effect a zone of air superiority over northwest¬ 
ern Korea. During this phase the Reds 'svould give their pilots 
badly needed combat training. Having established a ■working air 
superiority, the Communists meant to repair and to construct 
airfields in the defended area. They would also seek to build or 
repair many other "secret” airfields immediately north of the 
38th Parallel. As work progressed, the Reds would move in auto- 
madc weapons and flak batteries to protect the new airfields. 
When the fonvard airfields were operadonal, the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Air Force ■would garrison them ■with MIGs and groun 
attack planes and commence the full-scale air offensive against 
the United Nations.^ 

Since the United Nations second retreat from Seoul had 
caused abandonment of Kimpo Airfield, and later o 
Airfield, as well as the subsequent ^vithdra^val to ^ 1 • ^ 

Fifth Air Force, the fii^t part of this plan, seizure of the skies 
above northivestem Korea, ivas quickly effected. e territory 
betiveen the Chongchon and Yalu Rivers became own ^ 
“MIG Alley.” Reconnaissance pilots flying in that area counted 
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thcinsch'es lucky to cicipe the s’.varrnSn;' formatiom o£ MIGs. 
On '.larch i, the Far East Bomber Command decided to send 
Superfortresses back into -MIC Alley and systematic Ixirnbard- 
rncni began. Then, Suv.on Airfield, recaptured by Ridgiva/s 
offensive, svas restored to UX use. .Sabrejets once more began 
to operate as far north ;is the Valu, but found the .MIC piloij 
vastly improved in flying and fighting ability. The second phase 
of General Liu's plan—training—seemed successful. By April 
the third phase, airfield repair and construction, v.-as under 
svay on bases at Sinuiju, Sinanju, Siinan, Pyongyang, Yonpo, 
Wonsan, Ongjin, /\nak, .Sinmak and Rangdong in North Korea- 
Obviously, the Communists v.ere planning to give their spring 
ground offensive its retjuired air support. General Strateraeyer 
informed Brigadier General James Briggs, Bomber Command s 
nev,' chief, that these airstrips must be destroyed, 

Briggs reasoned that to seek their destruction before the 
Communist offensive began tvould be foolish, for the Com¬ 
munists’ abundance of manpower would make possible rapid 
repair of the instaHatioas, Briggs therefore requested permis¬ 
sion to hold off his bombing aitack-s until the Reds svere almost 
ready to operate their airfields. In the meantime, the Sabres 
and other American jets flashed north to the Yalu to recover 
air superiority and dius prepare the way for the Superforts. 
Then, betv/een April 17 and 23, the Superforts began v/orking 
over the airfields, and until mid-June, interdiction of the Red 
aerial nctsvork in North Korea was constant, with Naval and 
.Marine aircraft joining the attack. Fighter-bombers also struck, 
as ss'ell as B-26 night intruders. General Liu’s air force was ef¬ 
fectively WTecked, and on July 12, the Special Aviation Inspec¬ 
tion Group reported that it had “spent two months on the bat¬ 
tlefield supervising the repair of 69 airfields svhich in the end 
only helped facilitate the operations of 30 planes.” Such costly 
effort, it concluded, "was far beyond the financial power of 
Red China.” 

Thus, the Communist offensive that began on April 22 had to 
be launched vdthout the promised air support. Only desultory 
air strikes were flosvn, although the “Bedcheck Charlies”— 
those little wood-and-canvas 80-k.not biplanes which sneaked 
down moonlit valleys to heckle the Seoul area at night—re¬ 
mained a thorn in the flesh of the Eighth Army. 
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By she lime of the Communist offensive, the Eighth Army 
h.ul fjccumc one of the finest miiitary fortes ever put in the 
fichi by the Unitc<I States: Ccncral Rulgrvay had made it so, 
and Van Fleet ‘.vdald keep it that way. Its seven Ameriem di¬ 
visions, rcinfureed by the United Nations battalions and bri¬ 
gades, all contained 20.000 men or more; their commanders 
were eomU,i(-wisc, and they were armed svith big Patton and 
Pershing lanks—plus nummoth Cenitirians for the British—and 
heavy gnus, Xnineions artillery battalions, some of them U. S. 
.Xaiional Guard nnib. had reached Korea with 240111111 howitz- 
ers, 155111111 rilics—the famous “Long Toms" of World War II 
-self-propelled 155s and smaller hoieitzers. The ‘j.y-inch rocket 
l.iunchcrs svere in .dnintlaiice, as were antitank mines, although 
tile "vo-vti" or uji-atui-down nature of the war had made mine 
ssMrfare haz.iuhuis; troops returning to positions abandoned 
during retreats blmuiercd into their own uncharted minefields. 
Morale in the Eighth Army was also at its peak, and the men 
were as cocky as incn can he when fighting, as it seemed to 
iheiii, without a cause. Their renewed spirit was manifested by 
the joke: "I was attacked by two hordes, sir, and I killed them 
Ixnh." 'Fhe enemy order of battle was derisively tabled as three 
"su'anns" to one "hortlc," two hordes to a "human flood 
a muiibcr of human llootls to one "inexhaustible reservoir of 
Chinese manpower." Morale Imd also been improved by send¬ 
ing men to Ja[)ati for five d.ays of "Rest and Rehabilitation. 
.Men became eligible for “R ft R" after six months in Korea. A 
rotation system had also been announced, and soon rneti who 
had foreseen no future but the inevitable bullet in the belly 
knew that after a year of duty in Korea they would be eligible 

to be rotated home. ... 

The ROK .-Vrmy had also been revitalized, although us 
enormous casualties—170,000 men—suffered since June 25, 
1950, had seriously weakened it. Green recruits filled the ranl^ 
of its 10,000-man divisions and heavy losses among ° 

ficers and NCOs left squads and platoons virtually ea er e^. 
Many of the ROK Army’s regimental and divisional command¬ 
ers still failed to comprehend the complications of large-scale 
opcnitions or the value of communications. In fairness to e 

ROKs, it must be pointed out that their divisions rarely ha 
more diati police-force armament. They had no organic ar 
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lery, depending on corps artillery when they needed it, and 
American armor ^vas only assigned them during special mis¬ 
sions. When the lightly armed ROKs fought lightly armed Chi¬ 
nese or North Koreans one-for-one, they performed well. But 
when they were outgunned or outnumbered they did not. As a 
consequence, the ROK divisions—with the exception of General 
Paik Sun Yup’s dependable ist—were usually spotted in sectors 
where terrain made enemy attack difficult or, in critical open 
areas, wedged in between the American divisions of the Eighth 
Army. By April 31, the ROK Army in the east held perhaps one 
quarter of General Van Fleet’s front, the other three quarters 
being defended, from west to east, by the U. S. I, IX and X 
Corps and those ROK divisions attached to them. 

Van Fleet’s line began at Munsan below the 38th Parallel—to 
take advantage of the natural barrier of the Imjin River—pro¬ 
ceeded northeast to Yonchon about ten miles above the Parallel 
and then ran virtually due east to Taepo-ri on the Sea of Japan. 
In the late afternoon of April 22, it was struck by enemy 
artillery concentrations. Four hours later, by the light of a full 
moon, the Communists attacked. 

An estimated half of the 700,000 Chinese and North Korean 
troops in Korea were committed in a three-pronged assault 
which, said Radio Pyongyang, would utterly destroy the United 
Nations. The first thrust, a secondary one, came in the center; a 
second and larger drive was mounted in the east, while in the 
west, the biggest blow of all was delivered in an attempt to 
encircle Seoul by enveloping the city from both sides. Sur¬ 
prisingly, after the opening barrage, the enemy used little 
artillery, and had very few tanks: Russia had again failed to 
come through with shells and gasoline. 

Although the UN lines generally held firm in most sectors, 
the center was cracked when the ROK 6th Division was driven 
back, thus exposing the Hanks of the U. S. 24th and 1st Marine 
Divisions to either side of it. The Americans quickly refused 
their flanks, that is, bent them back inward, and hung on. At 
this point. Van Fleet began to roll with the punch. He in¬ 
structed the I and IX Corps to fall back, surrendering all the 
ground gained in the Ridgway offensives, while artillery and 
air hammered the pursuing Communists. Enemy attempts to 
outflank Seoul were heaten back on both sides, and by April 29 
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the highly heralded Coimnunist offensive had been stopped 
cold. Once ag;ui» the poorly supported Communist Chinese 
Army had demonstnitcd its inability to sustain an offensive for 
more than a few days. General Van Fleet, not yet aware of his 
enemy's immobility, decided to hold at a new line, rather than 
to gather his reserves and strike. This was designated No-Name 
Line, beginning at a point north of Seoul, gently rising north- 
cast to Sabangu in the center, then slanting sharply northeast to 
Taepo-ri, still above the Parallel. 

j\s it I)ccame clear that the enemy had halted to regroup 
and bring new forces forward, Van Fleet decided to take a 
limited initiative designed to recover Ridgway’s old Kansas Line 
eight to ten miles above the Parallel. Regimental patrol bases 
were set up eight miles north of No-Name Line and armored 
patrols began ninging north. The ROK tst Division drove to 
iMunsan and Uijongbu was reciptured by the ist Caval^ Divi¬ 
sion. On May 7 the ist Marine Division evicted North Koreans 
from Chunchon at bayonet point, and a and Division French- 
American task force fought northeast of Chaun-ni in the center. 
On the right or east the ROK III and I Corps also surged forward. 
Then Communist resistance stiffened. All the signs pointed to re¬ 
newal of their assault. American patrols began falling back on 
No-Name Line, a position now formidable with mines, registered 
artillery, interlocking lanes of machine-gun fire, and barbed-wiie 
networks made more menacing with 55-gallon drums of gas¬ 
oline and napalm to be fired electrically and thus allow the 
Americans to see, as tvell as bum, the enemy. General Van F eet, 
meanwhile, had called for an unprecedented volume of arti - 
lery, which, in the proportion of five times the normal output, 
would become famous as "the Van Fleet load. 

“We must expend steel and fire, not men,” Van Fleet said. 

“I want so many artillery holes that a man can step from one 
to the other.” . , 

The night of May 15-16 the ground shook and the air how e 
with the myriad shells of the "Van Fleet load as twenty-one 
Chinese divisions, flanked by three North Korean divisions in 
the ivest, and six in the east, struck down the center of t e pen¬ 
insula. The brunt of the attack was received by t e . . 

Corps in the center-east and the ROK III Corps on 
the Chinese quickly drove a deep salient into the ines. 
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After the ROKs had been hurled back, the U. S. 2nd and ist 
Marine Divisions aiuicked to the right or ctist out of the X 
zone to fill the gap, while the IX Corps in the center alsoshifte 
east to fill the hole left by the Marines. Van Fleet then sent t e 
15th Infantry from the U. S. 3rd Division to bolster the wc-stem 
edge of the ^ap, while rushing its 7th and 65th Regiments to 
blocking positions at the soutlicrn end of the salient. In t is 
way, and with the 38th Field Artillery Battalion alone 
12,000 rounds of 105mm shells in twenty-four hours, the C - 
nese breakthrough in the center-east was contained. Thoug 
the entire eastern quarter of No-Name Line had been force 
back below the 38th Parallel, the renewed Chinese Communist 
offensive had failed as utterly as the April 22 drive. By M^y ^9 
it had petered out. By May 20 it was at a standstill and the 
United Nations forces were stabilizing their lines. Three 
later, wdth men of the ist Marine Division still holding the 
No-Name Line positions they had never lost, the 2nd Infen^ 
Division began driving north to join them. The United 
tions, having handed the Chinese Communist Forces the blood¬ 
iest and most decisive beating in their history,* were striking 
north again, crossing the Parallel for the third time, stabbing 
into the enemy’s supply routes in the Hwachon Reservoir area 
and threatening the logistics nerv'e center in the Iron Triangle. 

Throughout the end of May the United Nations forces at¬ 
tacked along a four<orps, rqo-mile front—and the enemy fvith- 
drew rapidly before them. By the end of the month most of 
the positions on the old Kansas Line eight to ten miles north m 
the Parallel had been reached. The offensives kept going, urged 
on by Van Fleet’s remark: “The 38th Parallel has no signifi¬ 
cance in the present tactical situation. . . . The Eighth .Army 
will go w’herever the situation dictates in hot pursuit of the 
enemy.” During early June the Iron Triangle in the west-center 
was brought under concerted attack by Americans, Filipinos, 
RORs and Turks, and its Choiwon-Kumhrva base fell on June 
10. Three days later armored patrols entered the triangles 
apex at Pyonggang, rvithdrawing after being fired upon from 


• Exart casualty figures are not available for the totality of these actions, but 
an indication of their extent can be gained from the and Infiintry Dividon's re¬ 
port of having suffered 900 killed and wounded while infficting an esemated 
35x100 casualties on the Chinese. 
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high ground to the north. But the gains all the way up to Chor- 
won-Kumhwa had extended the center of Van Fleet’s line to 
a point 20 miles north of the Parallel. In the center-east, mean¬ 
while, the ist Marine Division and the ROK yth and 5th had 
Eought into the Punchbowl, a circular depression in the moun¬ 
tains at the eastern rim of the Kansas Line. With its capture 
on June 16, Van Fleet now held a line beginning west of Mun- 
san ten miles below the Parallel, running 40 air miles northeast 
to the Chonvon-Kumh^va base of the Iron Triangle, then run¬ 
ning on a southeast gradient to the Punchbowl and the east 
coast. It was at this moment that Van Fleet proposed his blue¬ 
print for victory: a series of amphibious landings on the east 
coast, coupled with a breakout drive northeast from the Kansas 
Line. Though his plan ivas turned down. Van Fleet has since 
laid of it: 

I had the tst Marine Division and some Korean Marines set 
for a shore-to-shore operation, leapfrogging up the east coast— 
almost administrative [unopposed] landings. At tliat time the 
east coast did not have a big buildup of defensive forces, and we 
could easily have made landings tliere. The Navy could have 
shot us ashore and kept us ashore as we built up. We could have 
built up faster dian tire enemy could have managed. 

Witlr those landings, the Chinese couldn't have met it. They’re 
not flexible enough. The Chinese armies had no conception of 
fast moves; they had no communication system; they had no 
logistical support. 

In fact, there have been only two armies in the history of the 
world that have been able to move any direction at any time. 
That’s the American Army and the German Army. 

So in June 1951, we had the Chinese whipped. They were defi¬ 
nitely gone. They were in awful shape. During the last week of 
May we captured more than 10,000 Chinese prisoners.^ 

Without doubt, the Communists were ready for destruction 
by mid-June of 1951. In one year of warfare, the North Korean 
Army had suffered an estimated 600,000 casualties (including 
100,000 men who had surrendered) and was virtually de¬ 
stroyed. In only eight months, the Chinese Communists had 
lost an estimated half million men. The April and May of¬ 
fensives had subjected the Red Army to a frightful pounding 
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and the May assault had clearly revealed its inability to support 
large bodies o£ men moving ag-ainst modern firepower. Com¬ 
munist Korea was a shambles, its railroads ruined, its com- 
muniouions crippled, its industry close to nonexistent. At 
Wonsan and the adjacent Hungnam-Songjin steel complex, 
the United States Navy was continuing the siege which had 
begun on February i6 and which, maintained until war’s end, 
would be the longest in American naval history. All Coin- 
munist supply now came from the Soviet Union, and Russia 
had already shown, in the disastrous iMay offensive, how she 
could fail to deliver the goods. Moreover it would be some time 
before the Chinese received the Russian artillery which would 
give them a fighting chance against United Nations firepower. 
Truly enough, the Communists were reeling and a bold move 
such as Van Fleet proposed might have dealt them a knockout 
blow. 

Van Fleet’s plan was nevertheless shelved, chiefly because the 
notion of complete victory was by then already in disfavor. In 
mid-June, the MacArthur hearings were coming to a close, and 
the Administration had at last spelled out its policy of limited 
war. The Eighth Army’s very victories had already renewed 
hopes of obtaining a satisfactory cease-fire somewhere along 
the 38th Parallel. A new amphibious attempt, which might 
bring the Communist Air Force out of Manchuria again, which 
might bring fresh Chinese Communist armies south of the 
Yalu River, which might raise the specter of a second Hung- 
nam, ran counter to all these hopes. And so, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff ordered Van Fleet not to proceed beyond the general 
vicinity of his Kansas Line, though Ridgivay granted him per¬ 
mission to conduct local advances to seize better ground. Ridg- 
tvay himself later rvrote of this decision: 

Military men, and statesmen, too, will long debate the tvisdora 
of stopping that proud Army in its tracks at the first whisper that 
the Reds nught be ready to sue for peace. To my mind it is fruit¬ 
less to speculate on what might have been. If we had been or¬ 
dered to fight our way to the Yalu, we could have done it—if our 
government had been willing to pay the price in dead and 
wounded that action would have cost. From the purely mihtary 
standpoint the effort, to my mind, would not have been worth 
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ihc cost. A drive to die line of die Yalu and die Turnon would 
have cicatcti Korea of the Chinese enemy. But he svould have 
still been f.icing us in great strength beyond those rivers. The 
icirurc of the hind betsveen die truce line and the Yalu svould 
have merely iiic.uit die seizure of more real estate. It would have 
greatly shoucncd die enemy’s supjdy lines by pushing him rigiu 
up .igainst ids main supply bases in .Manchuria. It would have 
grc.»tly lengdicncd our own supply routes, and widened our bat- 
tlefroni from i lo tidies to .ftto. M'ould die .Vmertcan people have 
been wiliing to siijiport the great army that would have been re- 
tjuired to lioid that line? Would they have approved our attack¬ 
ing oil into .Manchuria? On into the heart of die great mainland 
of Asia, a bottomless pit into which all the annies of the whole 
free world could lie drawn and be ground to bits and destroyed? 

I doubt it.^ 

Oil the positive side, the United Nations could consider that 
the Eighth .Army and die ROKs had svon a victory. Collective 
security had, in fact, stopped aggression—and both “aggressor" 
stales had been drtveti back beyond the pre-war border. Com- 
imuiisin had been slioivn that it would not be allowed to con¬ 
sume the world piecemeal. The United Nations had met the 
test the League of Nations had foiled: whether a world body 
can prevent the use of force as a means to political end. And, 
more inifiortaiu, that "deflation" of the military prestige of 
Red China which President Truman so earnestly desired had 
been accomplished without committing additional American 
forces, to the possible detriment of NATO. The opportunity 
to end the unpopular war which had already caused 80,000 
American casualties—including 12,000 dead and 10,000 miss¬ 
ing-seemed to be at hand. 

In iJie meantime, tJie political front was alive with maneuver. 
Ncutnil diplomats in Peiping made the U. S. position known 
to Premier Afao and Foreign Minister Chou En-lai. At the 
United Nations, Secretary-General Trygve Lie said that the 
time to talk peace had come and that the Security Council’s 
resolutions on Korea would be fulfilled with a cease-fire some¬ 
where along tile Parallel followed by "restoration of peace and 
security” by peaceful means. Lie appealed to the Russians to 
"say the one ivord the world is waiting for." 
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The word r.uiic (jii June 23. Soviet Dclr^^'iuc j.tf ob .'.falik ap 
pc.ued on the v.cck!y United Nations radio broadcasi aiid sjicni 
fifteen ininuics denunnein;^ the United States and NA'IO. 
Then, running tncriimc. he said: 

“ I he Soviet peoples further licHcvc ilut the most acute 
problem of the present liay—the problem of the anned cotiilict 
in Korea—could alyr lie settled. This svould rctpiire the readi¬ 
ness of the parties to enter on the path of peaceful tetilerncrit 
of the Korean question. Tfic Soviet peoples I;clicvc that as a 
first step discussions should be started between the belligerents 
for a cease-fire and ;iu armistice providing for the mutual svith- 
dnuval of forces from the ^Sth I'andlel." 

Two days later the Feiping newspaper. People’s Daily, en¬ 
dorsed Malik's proposal, and President Truman directed Am¬ 
bassador Alan Kirk in .Moscow to contact the Russians for 
additional information. Kirk learned from Soviet Foreign .\fin- 
bter Andrei Gromyko that the projsoscd armistice would not 
involve "political or territorial matters" but would be strictly 
military: that is, would discuss only the cease-fire which would 
provide for later political settlements. On this b;isis, on June 29, 
the following message was sent to General Ridgway by the Na¬ 
tional Security Council: 

The President has directed that at oSoo Saturday (the 31st) 
Tokjo Daylight Saving Time you send following message by 
radio in cle.ar addressed to Commander in Ciiief Communist 
Forces in Korea and simultaneously release to press: 

As Commander in Chief of die United Nations Command I 
. have been instructed to communicate to you the following: 

1 am informed that you may vs-ish a meeting to discuss an 
armistice providing for the cessation of hostiUties and all acts of 
armed force in Korea, with adequate guarantees for the main¬ 
tenance of such armistice. 

"Upon the receipt of word from you that such a meeting is de¬ 
sired I shall be prepared to name my representative. I propose 
that such a meeting could take place aboard a Danish hospital 
ship (Jutlandia) in ^Vonsan Harbor." 



Ridgwiy brfwtlcist tlic message, and the following night 
aimc a reply from Premier Kim II Sung and General Peng 
Teh-huai. They agreed to the meeting, but they rejected the 
meeting place. R.uher than the decks of Jutlandia, they sug¬ 
gested tiic town of Kaesong about a mile below the Parallel and 
ten miles northwest of the United Nations west flank at Mun- 
s;in. Ridgsvay sent patrols into Kaesong. They reported finding 
"little enemy activity,’* wliercupon Ridgutty decided that Kae¬ 
song would be an acceptable neutnd site. 

--Vnd tite talks began. 
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Part IV 


The Talking War 



Chapter One 


1 ME war-weary world held high hopes for the meeting that 
began at Kaesong on July lo. Diplomats, and especially he 
free world press, were optimistic over the outcome, so rauc 
so, according to correspondent Rutlierford Poats. t lat P 
simists” among the numerous newsmen who 
Korea were saying that it might be as long as six wee 

an armistice was signed. ... ■ 

The United Nations truce team, led by its senior d ^ . 
Vice-Admiral Joy, felt no such optimism. Joy re . 

predictions on the outcome, for in two days of J 

negotiations he had received too many coX 

insincerity to believe a speedy solution of the Korean conflict 

^°On July 8, Air Force Colonel Andrew Kinney had 
to Kaiong and found that the ‘'neutral site in fact 

armed camp. Kinney’s officers, come to 

rangeraents for the July lo meeting, 5ol- 

flags from their jeeps and imperialist 

diers brandishing burp guns. The spe recorded by 

“paper tigers" come to sue for peace was duly recorded oy 

crowds of Communist newsmen and 

nist liaison officers also sought to detain Hefeated Ameri- 

song overnight, rhu, complmng the gc»e o| 
cans in the grip of the victorious Red Chin ^ 

refused and returned to Joy’s headquarter a 

Unknown to Kinney, he had accidenta y P .P 
Communists’ elaborate propaganda stage s . g 

rean teahouse ivhere the meetings were to be held, ne n 
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cisualJy taken over the north end of a long conference table, 
unaware that Oriental custom assigns the north side to the vic¬ 
tors. His Communist counterparts were flustered and dismayed, 
but it was not until the talks began, with the United Nations 
delegates firmly barred from die north end of the table, that 
he ivas able to understand their consternation. As the English 
Communist corre^spondent, Alan Winnington, later told free 
world newsmen: " This is the first time Oriental Communists 
have ever sat down at a conference table on terms of equality 
with Americans, and they intend to make the most of it,” 

Kinney’s reports, indicating that General Ridgsvay’s accept¬ 
ance of Kaesong as a meeting ground—made in the interests of 
speed and sincerity—was the first of many United Nations mis¬ 
calculations of the enemy’s character and purpose, were at the 
root of Admiral Joy's deep misgivings when he led his United 
Nations Command to the Kaesong teahouse on July to. ^Vith 
him were Major General L. C. Craigie, vice-commander of the 
Far East Air Force; ,\fajor General Henry Hodcs, deputy chief 
of staff of the Eighth Array; Rear Admiral Arleigh ("31* 
Knot ) Burke, the famous destroyer commander of World War 
II and now commander of a cruiser division; and the youthful 
- lajor General Faik Sun Yup, rvhose distinguished record with 
t^ e ROK 1st Division had already brought him quick promo- 
non. General Paik, however, ivas no more than an observer for 
resideiu Rhee. He had little voice in the ensuing truce talks 
which from the United Nations side, were invariably gov- 
er^d by decisions made in Washington or Tokyo. 

The Communist delegation included Lieutenant General 
^am II, Major General Chang Pyong San and Major General 
Lee Sang Cho of the North Korean Army, and Major General 
.^leh Fang and Major General Tung Hua of the Red Chinese 
Chinese People’s Volunteers” as they continued to 
^ 1 ^^selves- The chief spokesmen in this group ivere Gen- 
Flsieh, acting as deputy for General Peng Teh-huai, and 
general Nam, acung in the same capacity for Premier Kim U 


j jbirty-eight-year-old Nam rvas the nominal chief of the 
oeiegation. Like his friend and mentor. Premier Kim, Nam 
was the product of the strictest Russian tutelage. He had been 
om in Asiatic Russia of Korean parents and had been edu- 



cated ill Soviet Union schools. During World War II he fought 
in the Red Army as a c^iptain, coining to North Korea with the 
Soviets at the end of the war and assuming high posts in Stalin’s 
puppet state. In 1918 he was Vice-Minister of Education of the 
Democnitic People's Republic of Korea and in 1950, just before 
the invasion of South Korea, he ivas promoted to the National 
Defense Ministry. At the time of his appointment to the Kae¬ 
song delegation he ivas chief of staff of the North Korean Army. 
According to Admind Joy; 

Nam II ivas short in stature, slender, and gave die impression 
of considerable nervous energy. He spoke forcefully in Korean, 
seeming to spit out his words. At no time did he ever exliibit the 
least tendency to humor. If he laughed, it was in a sarcastic vein. 
His snioodi Oriental face rarely revealed emotion, and if so the 
emotion was anger or feigned astonishment. He dressed nattily 
in the Russian type of uniform of the Nordi Korean Army. His 
military boots were highly polished at all times.^ 

General Nam, however, was restless during the brief proceed¬ 
ings at Kaesong and those that were to drag on for two more 
years at Panmunjom, to the disgust of a disillusioned world. He 
fiddled with pencils, shuffled papers, whispered to his col¬ 
leagues and chain-smoked constantly. Colonel Kinney has de¬ 
scribed his uneasiness during the first conference: "At one point 
he vainly attempted to light one of his Russian cigarettes with 
Chinese matches. None fired, although he struck perhaps a 
dozen. Embarrassed and desperate, he brought out an American 
cigarette lighter. It clicked and flared brightly. He took one 
deep drag and then, apparently feeling that somehow he had 
been disloyal to things Communistic, he tossed the American 
lighter out the window behind himl" Nam’s nervousness, of 
course, was due to his position as a figurehead. Actual power in 
the Communist delegation %vas held by Major General Hsieh 
Fang, to tvhom Nam always deferred, whose approving nod was 
sought before anyone spoke. 

Hsieh Fang was born in Manchuria in 1904, spending his 
youth studying in Japan, where he had been sent by the Young 
Marshal” Chang Hsueh-liang. He was graduated from the Jap¬ 
anese Military Academy in 1923, thereafter studying in Mos¬ 
cow. In 1940, at the instruction of the Chinese Communists, he 
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joined the Japanese puppet government at Peking (Peiping), 
remaining tliere until 1945. During Oriental Communism’s tvar 
on Chiang Kai-shek he was credited with persuading large 
numbers o£ Nationalist troops to join the Communist cause. He 
was serving as General Peng’s chief of staff and political com¬ 
missar at the time of his appointment to the armistice delega¬ 
tion. In the estimate of Admiral Joy, he was a formidable op¬ 
ponent: 

Hsieh Fang was thin and angular. His nondescript uniform 
folded about his spare frame gracelessly. tie gave me the impres¬ 
sion of Shakespeare’s “Yon Cassius has a lean and hungry look 
... such men are dangerous.’’ Hsieh was indeed dangerous. He 
possessed a bitterly sharp mind, and used it effectively. His head 
was radically close-cropped, giving die impression of a high fore¬ 
head. Sharp eyes flicked restlessly as he watched proceedings. 
Hsieh Fang rarely spoke from prepared material as Nam II did 
invariably. His remarks were extemporaneous and fluent. 

Hsieh Fang was markedly the mental superior among the 
Communbt delegation. He conducted himself in a self-assured 
manner at all times, never bothering to check his intended re¬ 
marks with other Communists before making them. He was the 
only member of the Communist delegation tvho seemed to be 
confident of his posiuon with his Communist superiors in Pe¬ 
king, On the many occasions when it became obvious that no 
progress could be made in the day’s meeting, any Communist 
spokesman but Hsieh Fang would feel compelled to deliver a 
long-winded harangue praising Communist objectives and 
damning those of the United Nations Command. Not so Hsieh 
Fang. If there was nothing more to be accomplished, he simply 
shut up his brief case and departed... .- 

The only other active member of the delegation was Major 
General Lee Sang Cho, short, chunky, given to long discursive 
speech, as well as to impressing imperialists tvith his iron self- 
control by permitting flies to crawl over his face as he spoke. 
Lee, only thirty-seven, ivas bom in Korea but educated at Chi¬ 
na’s Whampoa Military Academy. He became a member of the 
Communist Party in 1940, fought with the Korean Volunteer 
Army on the side of Red China and came to Korea in 1945 
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with (lie Sovici Army. His last post had been chief of staff for 
the N'ordt Korean National Defense Minister, Vice-Marshal 
Choc Vong Clin. 

Staff oliicers svho accompanied the Communist negotiators 
to the truce taH;.s rverc Colonel Chang Chun San and Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Lee Soo Young of North Korea, and Colonel 
Ts.ri Chen \Ycn of China. Their counterparts were Colonel 
Kinney and Colonel Raymond Murray, who had commanded 
the Fifth Marines during tlie Pusan Perimeter and Chosin 
brc.tkoui days. 

•Such were the men who were to negotiate the armistice and 
make recommendations for the eventual settlement of the Ko¬ 
rean conllict. Judging from the record, they disliked each other 
at sight, or at least grciv to despise each other. From the out¬ 
set, liostiliiy—which would later erupt into flashes of outright 
hatred—characterized the truce talks in the teahouse at Kaesong 
and (he tent at Panmunjom, es'cn though at the beginning Ad¬ 
miral Joy suggested that "success or failure of the negotiations 
begun here today depends directly upon the good faith of the 
delcgtiiions here present," and General Tung Hua, making 
one of his rare speeches, declared that "peoples of all countries 
bitterly hate war and desire peace ardently.” Thereafter, lan¬ 
guage was to he either coldly formal or hotly insulting. 

On that first day, July to, it hcoime plain that the Com¬ 
munists hoped to put over a loaded agenda and discuss more 
than military matters—in violation of Soviet Foreign Minister 
Gromyko's tissurancc to Admiral Kirk—and that the United Na¬ 
tions Command was not going to give up its gains north of the 
Parallel and send its troops home. Although Admiral Joy s origi¬ 
nal proposal contained eight points, the conflict which e- 
veloped immediately between the rival proposals were these. 

Communist 

1. Establishment of the 38th Parallel as the military demar^- 
tion line between both sides, and establishment of a de¬ 
militarized zone, as basic conditions for the cessation of 

hostilities in Korea. , .. . . • 

2. Withdraival of aU armed forces of foreign countries from 

Korea. 
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United Nations 

3. Cessation of hostilities and of acts of armed force in Korea 
under conditions that would assure against resumption of 
hostilities and acts of armed force in Korea. 

4. Agreement on a demilitarized zone across Korea. 

In his first two points, Nam II merely wanted to restore 
Korea's stains quo ante bcllum. With foreign troops withdrawn 
—a political, not military matter—he would presumably be free 
to launch a new invasion. By stating that these two points 
formed a basic condition for a cease-fire, he offered not an is¬ 
sue to be discussed, but a conclusion to be confirmed. Selection 
of the 38th Parallel also pretended that the Chinese Communist 
Forces had not been decisively defeated and ignored their 
present position, except for the Kaesong area, about twenty 
miles north of the line where they were still subjected to attri¬ 
tion from air and sea. Nam’s insistence on the Parallel was so 
illogical and absurd, even for Communists tvhose force of logic 
is the logic of force, who are embarrassed only by failure, that 
he and his colleagues must have been impressed by Secretary of 
State Acheson’s remark on June 7 that the 38th Parallel would 
be a satisfactory demarcation line. A week earlier UN Secre¬ 
tary-General Trygve Lie had said that a cease-fire could be 
arranged at a line approximating the Parallel, and no one in 
the United Nations had challenged Jacob Malik’s phrase in his 
June 23Td speech calling for "mutual withdra■^val of forces from 
the 38th Parallel.” Nam must have thought, then, that he could 
get a'way ■with it, and he was angry and frustrated ■\vhen, on 
that first day of negotiation. Admiral Joy insisted that adoption 
of an agenda must precede any discussion of a truce line. Nam 
became angrier when Joy pointed out that the 38th Parallel 
ivas not the only line possible for an armistice. This dispute 
was continued the next day: 

’admiral joy: We do not believe you understand yet what we 
mean by an agenda. We wish to specifically define it again. An 

^aotations used throughout this book are taken verbatim from the oiBcial 
transcripts of the meetings. The remarks of the Communists were translated into 
English by their own interpreters and recorded by the conference stenographeis. 
ey have not been altered or corrected for reasons of grammar or usage. 
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agenda is merely a list, in order, of subjects to be discussed. Is 
that your understanding of an agenda? 

general NAM il: We know fully what an agenda means. 

The senior delegate of tlie other party asked me if I clearly un¬ 
derstood the term “agenda.” By agenda it is meant the items that 
tvill be discussed at a meeting, ordered items which will be dis¬ 
cussed at a meeting and which must be considered first when the 
agenda is being formed. What are the important problems to be 
discussed at a meeting? Then the important problems must be dis¬ 
cussed first. That is to say what kind of problems should be dis¬ 
cussed and what are the central problems; then the central prob¬ 
lems are discussed first. 

ADMIRAL joy: When I use the term “agenda,” I am referring to 
a group of items which are general questions—general items such 
as the demilitarized zone. You, however, are in fact talking about 
one line [the 38 th Parallel] when as a matter of fact there are 
many many lines—many possible lines. 

GENERAL NAM IL: We have showed you our line. What are the 
possible lines for you? 

admiral joy: We do not suggest any line yet because that is 
getting into the substance of that item of the agenda. 

GENERAL NAM IL: As for a line, we proposed a concrete line. 

ADMIRAL joy; As I Understand it, you do not wish to broaden 
the question of a demilitarized zone. 

GENERAL NAM IL; May I ask what you imply by “broaden”? 

admiral joy; To make it more general. 

GENERAL NAM IL: Our proposal is general. 

admiral joy: Referring again to your item on the agenda, we 
cannot agree to have any specific line on the agenda as you pro¬ 
pose. 

general NAM il; You do not agree? 

admiral joy: We will agree to place on the agenda an item 
calling for the establishment of some demilitarized zone. The lo¬ 
cation and limits of that zone can be discussed later when the 
substance of the item is taken up. I would like to re-emphasize 
that the work of this meeting on the agenda is not to determine 
solutions of problems, lines, etc., but to formulate an agenda- 
in other words, to state the problems to be discussed at later 
meetings. 
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GENER,\L NAM 11.: \Vc cunnot Consider the 38th Parallel line as 
an imaginary line. The 38th Parallel line had existed and the 
war broke out right on that line. Therefore, it is the principle 
that the question of the cease fire must be concluded also on the 
38th Parallel line. Therefore, this must be on the agenda. 

So it continued for ten bitter meetings, during which tempers 
were sharpened by a subsidiary quarrel over equal press rep 
resentation at Kaesong. The first day, July 10, Admiral Joy 
had asked that twenty selected free world newsmen be admitted 
to the conference site, although not to the conference room 
itself. Nam II agreed. The next day he recanted, saying he 
would need confirmation from Premier Kim II Sung. Mean¬ 
while, crowds of Communist correspondents and cameramen 
continued to roam Kaesong, even bursting into the conference 
room to take pictures the moment a little United Nations flag 
on the conference table was dwarfed by a big North Korean 
flag placed alongside it. Of similar incidents, Admiral Joy has 
tvritten: 

.•Vt the first meeting of die delegates, I seated myself at the con¬ 
ference table and almost sank out of sight. The Communists bad 
provided a chair for me which was considerably shorter than a 
standard chair. Across the table . . . General Nam II protruded 
a good foot above my cagily diminished stature. Tliis had been 
accomplished by providing stumpy Nam II with a chair about 
four inches liigher than usuaL Chain-smoking Nam II puffed bis 
cigarette in obvious sadsfacuon as he glowered down on me, an 
apparendy torpedoed admiral.... Such devices by the Commu¬ 
nists may seem childish when each is considered in isoladon. It 
should be borne in mmd, however, that a great muldtude of 
these maneuvers can add up to a propaganda total of effeedve 
magnitude. 

Not the least of the stage setdng employed by the Communists 
was their legion of armed guards. These heavily armed sentinels 
were everywhere, governing each step taken by the United Na¬ 
tions Command delegation. During a recess of the first meeting 
of delegates I was directiy threatened by a Communist guard who 
pointed a burp gun at me and growled menacingly. My nies- 
senger, dispatched to convey an interim report to General Kidg- 
way, was halted and turned back by Communist armed force. 
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One seiuinel posted conspicuously beside the access doonvay to 
the conference room wore a gaudy medal which he proudly re¬ 
lated to Colonel Kinney was for "killing forty Americans."_^ 

'IVith so many propaganda incidents created in the four days 
since Colonel Kinney had met the Communist liaison officers, 
Joy decided to use the issue of the banned newsmen to call a 
halt to the proceedings. On July it, he announced: “If by to¬ 
morrow morning the newsmen are still unacceptable at the site 
of the conference, it is requested that we be informed by 0730 
hours tomorrow on what date it will be possible to resume the 
conference with newsmen present at the conference site.” The 
Communists replied the next day that the problem of the news¬ 
men should be delayed, although their own press remained 
present at Kaesong, whereupon General Ridgivay, ruefully 
admitting the lost opportunity of "the completely neutral at¬ 
mosphere" of the Danish hospital ship, sent a strong message 
to both Kim and Peng denouncing the incidents and demand¬ 
ing that Kaesong be made truly neutral. Kim and Peng replied 
that the newsmen tvould be admitted and requested the United 
Nations to return to the talks, although their own propaganda 
broadcasts in Japanese and Chinese “demanded” the return. 
Ridgivay tvould not allow them even that. He branded their 
reply evasive and himself “demanded” absolute equality and 
neutrality at Kaesong. The Communist resistance collapsed. 

It was still in their interest to keep the truce talks going, if 
only, as will be seen, to continue strengthening their forces in 
Korea. Thus, on July 14, the conference was resumed, as was 
the endless haggling over Nam IPs demands for withdrawal 
of all foreign troops and selection of the 38111 Parallel as a truce 
line. Finally, on July 25, General Nam withdrew his demands 
and the next day, July 26, the historic agenda was adopted 
with these points: 

1. Adoption of agenda. 

2. Fixing of military demarcation line between both sides so 
as to establish a demilitarized zone as a basic condition for 
the cessation of hostilities in Korea. 

3. Concrete arrangements for the realization of cease-fire and 
armistice in Korea, including the composition, authority. 





and functions of a supervisory organ for carrying out the 
terms of cease-fire and armistice. 

4. Arrangements relating to prisoners of war. 

5. Recommendation to governments of countries concerned 
on both sides (toward the post-armistice political confer¬ 
ence). 

To the world it seemed that the squabbling and bickering 
at the Kaesong teahouse were now about to end. Not so. They 
had just begun. 

The United Nations Command, always acting on instructions 
from the United States, had made a major mistake in allowing 
the truce line to be the first item to be settled once the agenda 
had been adopted. To specify a line on the map before hostili¬ 
ties ceased would, in effect, freeze the battle line and relieve 
the Communists of the military pressure still being maintained 
by the Eighth Army. In order to avoid this result, the United 
Nations Command sought to establish the principle that the 
truce line would be the line of contact between the belligerents 
at the time the armistice was signed. Thus, either side would 
be free to exert military pressure until the cease-fire was or¬ 
dered. And military pressure—the success of Van Fleet’s forces 
—it must be remembered, was the only factor that had induced 
the Communist world to agree to truce talks. 

The Communists, having been beaten on the field, now 
sought to win back lost ground at the conference table. Their 
proposal of a cease-fire along the 38th Parallel would guarantee 
them against United Nations offensives while the truce talks 
continued, for any ground gained in such attacks would, of 
course, have to be surrendered when the armistice was signed. 
Van Fleet, then, would be in the position of asking his men to 
die for hills they could not keep. Furthermore, the Commu¬ 
nists, aware of the Westerner’s impatience to settle things, 
adopted delaying tactics designed to gain concessions. On Au¬ 
gust 10, General Nam II showed how well he understood the 
power of silence. When Admiral Joy spoke of discussing a truce 
line “generally in the area of the 38th Parallel,” Nam's reply was 
a cold stare that lasted for two hours and eleven minutes. The 
men of both delegations sat in silence, doodling, passing notes 
to one another, until Joy finally called a recess and walked out. 
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Such \s‘,w the .umoiplicrc of this pc.'icc mccthig. Not once did 
these men bctr.jy the slightest courtesy to one .-mother. It wms 
alw.tys "yovtr sitic" or "our side’' or “I h.ive a (juestion to ask” 
or "Vcsteid.iy )ou ciid.” Here, from the meeting of August ii, 
ip',t, is an cN.ainp!cof tl>is mutual malevolence: 

oiM stst. ,\AM It,; In order to support your proposal of pushing 
the dciii.sttation line to the north of iJie 38th P.irallel, 

ticep into our positions, you have persistently etnphasi/ed the so- 
Calictl suj>cii(jrity of your naval ami air forces and that, there- 
loie, you tmist Ijc toinpcnsaictl on the ground. 

Yet. today you liave presented a new anti strange argument 
that siitec our army is already superior at present, it will be more 
so .liter artnisiicc and, therefore, you should be again compen¬ 
sated for reasons of security. In using these self-contradictory' ar- 
gtnneni.s in support of your proposal, do you not feel ridiculous? 

You saiti that Isccausc your air and naval forces were strong 
you should be coinpemaicd, and now yon admit that your army 
is weak, but again you cl.'iim that yon shoidd be compensated. 
Just im.igiiie, you need compensation no matter whether you .are 
strong or weak. Is that not completely without reason, and 
svholly nonsense? 

It has iK-eit proved that your proposal is untenable and diat 
our proposal is based ou reason. Therefore, whatever novel and 
ridiculous arguments you should fabriaite, they would never bol¬ 
ster up your propos;d. 

I can tell you frankly that as long .as you do not abandon your 
unreasonable proposal, it svill not be possible for our conference 
to make any progres.s. 

M for our proposal, its reasons are irrefutable; therefore it is 
unshakable. ^V^e insist on our proposal of making the ^Stli Paral¬ 
lel the military demarcation line. 

AD.MJitAL jov; Yesterday you used the ivord "arrogant" in con¬ 
nection with a proposal the United Nations Command delega¬ 
tion now h.'is before this conference. The United Nations Com¬ 
mand delegation has been in scarcli of an expression which 
conveys the haughty intransigence, the arbitrary inflexibility, and 
tlie unreasoning stubbornness of your attitude. Arrogance is in¬ 
deed die word for it. 

From the first day of diese conferences your arguments have 



reflected the very essence of arrogance. You stated, in your open¬ 
ing remarks, that your view in regard to a military line of de¬ 
marcation had to be accepted. You have made the same state¬ 
ment over and over again. Once more yesterday, you stated that 
your solution of the question of a demarcation line “must be ac¬ 
cepted.” Your attitude has been that of an arrogant dictator, not 
that of a negotiator seeking in good faith an end of hostilities. 

By your obdurate and unreasoning refusal to negotiate you 
have brought these meetings to a standstill. You have slammed 
every door leading to possible progress. By trying to deceive the 
world into believing that you have defeated the United Nadons 
Command, you have delayed and stalled these meetings. You re¬ 
fuse to negotiate except on your own terms, thus seeking to 
falsely portray yourself as a victor dictating to the vanquished. 

... Ruthlessly, arrogantly, and with the assumed air of a vic¬ 
tor, you baldly assert that your demands must be met. The record 
of these proceedings has become your unanswerable accuser. You 
did not come here to stop the fighting. You did not come here to 
negotiate an armistice. You came here to state your price—your 
political price—for which you are willing to sell the people of 
Korea a temporary respite from pain. You have tried to camou¬ 
flage your purpose in words cleverly designed to trap the unwary. 
You are failing. Your arrogance and your bad faith stain through 
every attempted deception. The immutable facts hold you guilty 
of having delayed, and of continuing to delay, the end of hostili¬ 
ties in Korea. I do not envy you the place to which Truth assigns 
you. 

... I propose a recess until i loo hours our time tomorrow. 

GENERAL NAM iL: There is nothing new in your statement. 
Your statement does not frighten us and cannot change our 
stand. As our proposal of making the 38th Parallel the military 
demarcation line and our proposal of establishing a demili¬ 
tarized zone is fair, reasonable, and proper, we will continue to 
insist upon it. 

We agree to your proposal of recessing until tomorrow, 1000 
our time, and 1 too your time. 

The resumption of talks the next day failed to break the 
deadlock, nor did four more sessions of the full delegations, or 
six additional meetings subsequently held by subdelegations 
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attempting to clear the way. Meanwhile, the Communists be¬ 
gan creating new “incidents” designed to discredit the United 
Nations, as av'cII as to recover prestige lost when Ridgtvay 
forced the admission of the newsmen and the actual neutraliza¬ 
tion of Kaesong. On August 19, Chinese Communist liaison 
officers charged that one of their "security patrols” in now-neu¬ 
tral Kaesong had been ambushed by UN forces and the patrol 
leader killed. Investigation showed that the assailants had not 
worn steel helmets, or uniforms, and the United Nations Com¬ 
mand concluded that the attack had been the work of anti- 
Communist partisans known by both sides to be operating in 
the area. The Communists insisted it was a "wanton attack” 
by United Nations forces and so proclaimed it to the world. 
Then, on August 22, they followed with a charge that the ■ 
United Nations had “bombed” Kaesong in an attempt to mur¬ 
der their delegation. At midnight of that date. Colonel Chang 
Chun San called upon Colonel Kinney to examine the ‘ evi¬ 
dence” of the attack. Kinney set out immediately, his haste to 
respond prompted by the realization that United Nations air¬ 
craft were active around the Parallel and might have mistakenly 
bombed Kaesong. 

At Kaesong, Kinney, an aviator himself, was unimpressed 
by the "evidence.” He was shown a twisted piece of metal 
covered with oil which the Communists claimed was a napalm 
bomb dropped by the attacking aircraft, but Kinney saw^ no 
napalm jelly about, no scorched earth and no other visible 
proof of an explosion. The piece of metal was identified by 
Kinney as the ^ving tip of a crashed aircraft. Shown next a 
small unexploded rocket, Kinney pointed out that the Unite 
Nations air forces had not been issued such a rocket in near y a 
year. Kinney’s comments on the "evidence,” particularly ^ 
barbed allusion to the fact that there had been no damage an 
no casualties—not a normal consequence of UN aerial stri es— 
had no effect on the voluble Chang, who continue to ex 
postulate angrily in the rain, until, at three in t e morning, 
Kinney suggested suspending the investigation unti ay ig . 
Chang refused, demanding, instead, that Kinney ma e ms an 
acknowledgment of United Nations guilt. When inney re 
fused, Chang announced the immediate and in e nite sus 
pension of the armistice conference. 
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And so an obscure North Korean colonel brought to an end 
the truce talks begun at the instance of the most powerful men 
in the world. Obviously, Chang had been granted this enormous 
responsibility before Kinney tvas called to Kaesong, and equally 
obvious is the fact that nothing Kinney could do, short of agree¬ 
ing to dishonor his country and the United Nations, could pre¬ 
vent Chang from dashing the hopes of the world. Why was this 
done? 

Until more is known of the policy which produced Com¬ 
munist China’s decisions during the Korean War, no final an¬ 
swer can be given to the question. Military men believed that 
the Communists broke the truce because they knew that the 
United Nations was not going to launch any new large-scale 
offensive. They could rearm and reinforce unmolested and re¬ 
turn to the talks in a better military position. Diplomats be¬ 
lieved that the breakoff was effected to score a propaganda vic¬ 
tory. Blame for any resumption of hostilities, as well as for 
delay in reaching an armistice, could be fixed on the United 
Nations “murderers" who had “bombed" Kaesong. It is also sig¬ 
nificant that a week after the Kaesong affair, the Chinese Com¬ 
munists made another attempt to gain air superiority in North 
Korea. 

Beginning September i, as many as 90 MIGs at a time flew 
across the Yalu to attack the U. S. Sabrejets. They flew in a wide 
variety of formations suggesting that some of the flight leaders 
had learned a few lessons from the German JLuftwaffe of World 
War II. Sabre pilots, still far more skillful than their Commu¬ 
nist adversaries, often found that the men parachuting from 
burning MIGs were blond Caucasians. Russian pilots, or Rus¬ 
sian pilots together with other white men from Soviet satellite 
states, were helping Asiatic Communism in its bid for aerial 
supremacy. Even so, fighting with all the advantages of altitude, 
speed and position, the Russian aviators attained the same end 
as had their Chinese predecessors. They were badly beaten. 
United Nations control of the skies was maintained, while on 
the ground General Van Fleet’s post-truce assaults drove the 
Communists back. 

In August of 1951, Lieutenant General James Van Fleet 
commanded a force of 586,000 men, divided between the 
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Eighth Army’s 229,000 men and 357,000 ROKs. With the ar¬ 
rival o£ the Canadian 25th Brigade and the Colombian Bat¬ 
talion, die United Nations Command now included forces from 
tlie Republic of Korea, the United States, Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Ethiopia, France, Great Britain, Greece, India, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nonvay, the Philippines, Sweden, 
Thailand, Turkey, and the Union of South Africa. Opposing 
them were Genend Peng Teh-huai’s sixty divisions. On the 
night of August 27-28, troops from this force counterattacked 
die ROK 5th Division at Bloody Ridge just west of the Puncli- 
bowl in the center-east sector held by the U. S. X Corps. The 
Chinese broke through the line, but were eventually contained. 

Van Fleet thereupon decided to renew his offensive to drive 
the enemy back from the Uwaclion Reservoir area, %vhich ^vas 
Seoul’s source of water and electricity. On August 31, the U. S. 
1st Marine Division began attacking the northern rim of the 
Punchbowl, and two days later, die U. S. 2nd Infantry Division 
on the Marine left or west advanced north against Bloody and 
Heartbreak Ridges. Fierce fighting developed in both sectors, 
but the American infantrymen drove the Chinese before thein. 
By the 19th of September, Van Fleet’s line had been pushed 
north of the Punchbowl, later to be stabilized by fighting 
distinguished by the Marines’ introduction of helicopters as a 
means of moving troops in combat zones. In the east, mean- 
ivhile, the ROK I Corps moved up the coast toward Kosong, 
an advance of about ten miles. In the west and wesreenter, 
five divisions—the 1st British Commonwealth, the 1st an 

the U. S. 1st Cavalry, 3rd and 25th Infantry-struck nor A dong 
a 40-raile front from Kaesong to Chorwon, advancing the front 
from three to four miles, jumping halfway up le ron 1 
angle, and establishing a new Jamestown Dine ^ ^ 

Kansas Line. By the second week in October, the Cominunis , 
having been beaten once more, came back to t e con e 
table. 



Chapter Two 


A mong die nations of the free world there persists a pop- 
u ular notion that the record of the United Natioas Com¬ 
mand in Korea was one long succession of blunders. This is not 
so. The Communists also made their share of wrong moves, 
and chief among them was the decision to break off the truce 
talks at Kaesong. 

As has been seen, the decision was not followed by continued 
relaxation of hostilities, for the Eighth Army attacked anew, 
and the “Kaesong bombing" story not only had a short propa¬ 
ganda life but the entire propaganda circus at Kaesong was lost 
for good. Kaesong became what it had been in fact: the head¬ 
quarters of the Red delegation. Once the talks had been sus¬ 
pended, General Ridgivay had no intention of renewing them 
against a Red backdrop. In late August he radioed the Com¬ 
munist leaders: 

^Vhen you decide to terminate the suspension of armistice ne¬ 
gotiations, I propose that our liaison officers meet immediately 
at the bridge at Panmunjom to discuss selection of a new site. 

The Communist reply was silence, until Van Fleet’s Septem- 
ber—October assaults struck them. Then, on October 8, liaison 
officers from both sides met at Panmunjom, a deserted sdllage 
of four mud huts two-thirds of the way along the ten-mile road 
from Munsan to Kaesong. After tivo weeks of meetings which 
produced elaborate precautions for making Panmunjom neu¬ 
tral, the delegations met again at a green-topped table set in 
the middle of a simple military tent. Once again the world 
turned hopeful, for the Communists had left their demands for 
a truce line at the 38th Parallel be hin d them. And so a fresh at¬ 
tempt w’as made to settle Item Two, that is, to fix a truce line. 
Th^ ivas to be handled by one of the numerous subdelegations 
which were constituted to work out the details of general 
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agreements. And tlien, once again, the world was disillusioned 
oy dialogue such as this between Major General Lee Sang 
Cho and Major General Henry Modes: 

GENERAL lee: Now wc Will Open the meeting. 

GENERAL HODES: OK. 

general lee: Do you have any idea about the military demar- 
tation line? 

. general iroDES: We ended the last conference before the sus¬ 

pension by asking for your proposal. Do you have one? 
generi\l lee: We ivould like your opinion first. 
gener-vl hodes: We gave our opinion many times, and asked 
for your proposal b:ised on our proposal. As it was your proposal 
to have the Sub-Delegation meeting, we expected you to have a 
proposal. Let’s have it. 

GENER,tL lee: You Said you had made a new proposal, but we 
have heard nothing neiv ivhich would break die deadlock. 
general hodes: That's right. You haven't. 

[Fifty mitiutes more of this, and a quarter-hour recess later:] 
gener/\l hodes: Were you able to find some proposal to solve 
the problem while you were out? 

CENER.VL lee: Did you? 

general hodes: Is the answer tliat you didn’t? 

GENER.r\L lee: We haven’t thought of one. 

So it continued for another week, with the United Nations 
still insisting that the line of contact benveen forces be the 
truce line, but ;vith the important proviso that the truce line 
be the line of contact at the time the armistice was signed. On 
October gi, the Communists finally agreed to the present line 
of contact as the demarcation line. But they insisted that it be 
made permanent. This, of course, meant a de facto cease-fire, 
for if the line ^vere to be made final, ivho would then try to 
change it on the battlefield? In effect, the only real change in 
the Communist position was that they had given up a few 
North Korean hills. Their true objective, a de facto cease-fire 
with subsequent easing of military pressure, had not been 
changed, ff they obtained it, they could build up their forces 
unmolested, either to renew an offensive or to be at peak 
strength while dragging out settlement of all the other armistice 
points to the ultimate disillusionment of United Nations coun- 
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tries with troops in Korea. Those troops, it will be recalled, 
were at the end of a long and therefore costly sea supply route, 
while Red China was still fighting in her own backyard. In 
fairness to the Communists, the fixing of a demarcation line 
had been designated as the first matter to be settled. The 
United Nations attempt to make it the line of contact at the 
time the armistice was signed looked like welshing. More, the 
Communist call for an immediate cease-fire could not fail to be 
popular, among United Nations troops as well as among the 
Communists, to say nothing of the peoples of the world who 
cared to hear nothing of Korea but that the mess was at last 
cleaned up. Admiral Joy’s position was difficult and unpopular, 
and it was no wonder that by late November he had been 
ordered by Washington to agree to give the Communist de facto 
cease-fire a thirty-day trial—a move \vhich came to be kno^vn as 
the Little Armistice. The fact that the Communists would use 
the Little Armistice to reinforce and resupply was made clear to 
Admiral Joy by the delaying tactics which ^e Reds employed 
even while marking out the demarcation line. 


... Staff officers labored for weeks to reach an agreed version 
o£ where this line of contact lay. After seemingly interminable 
haggling by the Communists, a line was finally marked out, mile 
by tortured mile, on a huge map of Korea. Each point on the hne 
was disputed, until finally one side or the other conceded the po¬ 
sition. After long days and nights of such crawling progress, at 
last a line existed on the map that had been accepted in all parts 
by both groups of staff officers. No sooner had the last section 
been drawn in, completing the line to the sea, than the Commu¬ 
nist staff officers began welshing on their agreements. Colonel 
Tsai turned to previously agreed sections of the map and an¬ 
nounced that he would not accept the positions marked thereon. 
The first point he indicated as unacceptable was contained in a 
section of the line that he himself had marked in with a red pen¬ 
cil. . . . Colonel Murray, our United Nations Command staff 
officer who had developed the line along with Tsai, slammed 
dotvn his fist on the conference table and grated at the Chinese: 
“Why, you damned buffoonl You deny agreements you entered 
into not an hour ago, in fact one you yourself offeredl" This out¬ 
burst by Murray, a formidable-looking Marine officer, caused 
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Tsai to retire to the far corner of the tent muttering that he 
could not be bullied.^ 


By November 27 the disputed points were settled and a 
thirty-day demarcation line was agreed upon. The Little Ar¬ 
mistice 'was in effect, the front became quiet, optimism was back 
in fashion throughout the world and once more the troops 
spoke aloud of being home for Christmas. Then came the great¬ 
est disillusionment of the Korean War. 

December 27 passed without the slightest agreement on the 
issues at Panmunjom. Artillery boomed once more and com¬ 
bat patrolling recommenced. The war was on again, but with 
a big difference: the Chinese had used the October-November 
delays at Panmunjom and the thirty days of the Little Armistice 
to rebuild their battered army. They had dug in with an en¬ 
ergy equaling the burrowing abilities of the Japanese uring 
World War II, suggesting that they, too, were not the great 
offensive fighters they thought themselves, but actual y e en 
sive fighters of the first order. By the spring of 1953, e 1 
nese main line of resistance would be among the ™ost ormi 
dable fortifications in the history of the ivorld. Its ey eature 
was the tunnel, which was dug into the reverse 
slope of a hill and emerged facing the American lines. The 
tunnel was then expanded into a honeycomb of corri ors an 
gun positions large enough for companies or hattalions an 

protected from air attack by the natural cover of t eun is 

hill crest. Into this mushrooming defensive line during 
months of Communist stalling at Panmunjom, the Chinese 
had fed great numbers of well-equipped troops, an y .. 

of the yelr. Lieutenant General James Van Fleet fo-nd h Wf 
facing an enemy army of 850,000 men, reame , 
already receiving shipments of excellent 

which to carry on trench warfare. Communist dip^mac^^as^ 

sisted by American naivete, had done Communis 

service. Equally disturbing to Van Fleet-and “ Cener^° 

way—was the realization that Chinese dogge es , 

had frustrated the United Nations attempt to isolate the battl 
field. 

In the early summer of 195General Ridgivay 
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dered an aerial campaign to cut off the enemy from his sources 
of supply in Manchuria. The plan was to paralyze movement 
along the highways which ran south to the battlefield from 
enemy railheads situated along the 39th Parallel. There were 
eight such highways and it was reasoned that if they could be 
interdicted, the forces of Premier Kim and General Peng would 
be isolated. The three ■western routes were assigned to the 
Fifth Air Force, the t^vo central ones to the carriers of Task 
Force 77, and the three eastern ones to the First Marine Air 
Wing. This interdiction campaign, widely publicized as Opera¬ 
tion Strangle, commenced in early June. 

For about a month, American airmen and their allies flew 
all types of aircraft against the highway routes, firing rockets 
into tunnels, destroying highway bridges and passes, cratering 
the roadbeds, searching out and rocketing the numerous enemy 
trucks that hid by day, dropping delayed-action and “butter¬ 
fly” bombs at all the choke points, flying on from dusk—"ivhen 
night hecklers took off to harry enemy truck movements—until 
da^vn, ^vhen the same aircraft surprised trains pulling out of 
tunnel hideouts with da^vn attacks. 

And yet, the Fourth Field Army Logistical Command under 
General Tao Chu continued to keep the Communists on the 
battle line supplied, to the annoyance as well as open admira¬ 
tion of the Americans. “How he has kept supplies moving in the 
face of all the obstacles is a real mystery,” Brigadier General 
Darr Alkire of the Far East Air Force said of General Tao. “He 
has done it agamst air superiority, fire superiority, guts, and 
braAvn.” And so, at the end of the summer, the United Nations 
decided to extend Operation Strangle to include the enemy’s 
railroad system as well as his highway network. This was done 
after intelligence had concluded that the Communists depended 
fer more heavily on direct rail transport to the front than had 
been suspected. It had been ascertained that while the UN 
airmen were busy trying to interdict the roads, the Commu¬ 
nists had been moving supplies by rail into such southern 
terminals as Sarhvon and Pyongyang. The North Korean rail 
system also possessed a load-hauling capacity larger than the 
motor transport organization, which depended on gasoline im¬ 
ported from China or Russia, and there were also abundant 
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supplies of coal available in North Korea. So the attack on the 
railroads began, with some United Nations aviation experts 
confident that it would force the Communists to withdraw closer 
to their Manchurian base. But after ten months of day and night 
bombardment, during which even untouchable Racin was 
stripped of its immunity and attacked and the Navy’s siege of 
Wonsan tightened. Operation Strangle resulted in failure. The 
Communists got the supplies through. More, they increased 
the flow in a remarkable demonstration of how tenacity and 
ingenuity can take advantage of manpower to thwart the fire¬ 
power of a modern air force. 

To the North Korean Department of Military Highway Ad¬ 
ministration had fallen the task of keeping the road networks 
passable. This agency consisted of 20,000 troops divided into 
12 regiments of three 500-man battalions each. Each battalion 
was assigned to a section of North Korea. Platoons of men were 
stationed along the roads at two-mile intervals. Sometimes local 
labor would be drafted into service, and as many as 1,000 peo 
pie might be put to work repairing a (imaged choke point. 
The regular road platoons, however, did most of t e wor 
Using only picks, axes, shovels, sandbags and wicker basket, 
they could fill in a road crater or clear a blocked tunnel within 


a matter of hours. u ^ m 

A simflar though slightly larger organization handled rail¬ 
road repair. This, the North Korean Railroad Recovery Bureau, 
consisted of three brigades of about 9,000 men eac . e n 
gades ivere broken down into 300-man repair teams, equxpp 
like the highway battalions with simple tools, but also issue 
horses and wagons for hauling rails and tim ers. ^ 

ment such as welding and surveying gear, -i 

building materials ivere assembled ^^^ar t e ey ri g , 

junctions most often attacked, and hidden in North Korea s 

numerous caves and tunnels. . 

Korea’s shallow rivers helped the 
When bridges over such streams were om e ’ throivn 
aged span would be ignored and a temporary br g 

aLss L riverbed i.elf. Where 

would not permit temporary construct ^ , 

built bypasses to circumvent the break entire y. 
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Train shuttling ^vas v/idely used. At night trains would come 
as Ear south as possible until a blotvn bridge, blocked tunnel or 
rail^v'ay cut %vas reached. Then the train’s load ivould be re¬ 
moved, usually by truck but sometimes by hand, and carried to 
another train waiting below the obstacle. The netv train w'ould 
then run farther south to shift its load to another ^vaiting below 
Ae next break. In daylight the trains hid out in tunnels, resum- 
mg movement with darkness, moving as little as a dozen miles 
in a single night, but crarvling inexorably south to the battle 
line. Meanwhile, the Communists made extensive use of cam¬ 
ouflage. 


Trucks were never left exposed. In wintertime they rvere 
covered wdth v/hite cantas, in summer wdth stravz and foliage, 
and tvhenever possible they rvere hidden in rvoods or driven into 
caves or beneath bridges. Many of the highways rvere dotted 
wnth res'etments into rvhich a truck could be driven almost on 
the mstant of attack, and in North Korea’s hundreds of railway 
tunnels there was room enough for 8,000 railroad cars, or suffi¬ 
cient space for es'ery locomotive and boxcar in the country. 

n the arts of deception the Communists had no peer. Dam¬ 
aged trams and trucks were left in plain vievt, often brighdy 
pamted, to mvite attack; truck drivers carried ody rags which 

attack to simulate destruction; trucks 
^ bombed-out buildings or their hoods were left 
open and them wheels removed to give the impression of being 
nightfall, whereupon they ivere quickly made 
servicea e or they were parked alongside churches, schools, 
hospitals and all other such structures which the UN flyers 
would not deliberately bomb. Enemy trucks also used UN flags 
n ' or painted, the Red Cross on their cabin roofe- Xhe 
' mov^ in convoys, sometimes ivith as many as nventy in 
a CO umn. urprise attack by day ivas prevented by spotters who 

roads at mile intervals and instructed 
approach of a United Nations airplane. 

" o ^ohts were flashed from mountaintops. 

Kailsvay ^eption included such dodges as placing a loco- 
mome m e center of a train rather than at the front or back, 
^d railroad bre^ were simulated by stre-.ving debris across 
sectior^ of track. Like the trucks, the cars and locomotives were 
neser left uncovered. Wide dispersal and s mall stockpiles v.ere 
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standard procedure, while all die storage areas were heavily 
defended by automatic radar-controlled guns. 

Flak traps ivere also numerous in North Korea, and unwary 
UN pilots ivere often lured into deadly concentrations of anti¬ 
aircraft fire by dummy airmen dangling from parachutes hung 
in trees, or by dummy trains and tanks, or troops made of straw 
and cardboard. Steel cables were stretched across the narrow 
valleys into which the UN planes had to fly. 

The Communists ivere also ingenious in making bridges and 
railway lines that were operable at night appear to be destroye 
during daylight. Just before dawn, a crane would lift out a 
portable span from a serviceable bridge and deposit it m a 
nearby tunnel. At night, the section ivent back in p ace. r 
else a bridge section ivould be floated downstream an 
ouflaged, to be hauled upstream at dusk. Sometimes piles of 
construction materials would be left visible beside sue ^ am 
aged*' bridges to enhance the impression of repairs-in-prog- 
ress. Tracks were made to seem destroyed simply y aving 
laborers tear up sections and carry them into the nearest tun 


Meanwhile, as the Communists successfully thwarted United 
Nations airpower-always with great loss of ^at human life to 
which they had little respect-the truce talks at Panmunjo 
were growing increasingly acrimonious. Sue Vhree 

gan when the delegates from both sides discusse 
of the agenda, which called for: ‘'Concrem -jrangemenB for 
the realization of cease-fire and armistice in or^an 

the composition, authority, and functions o a super ^ 
for carrying out the terras of cease-fire an armis isjeutral 

The ‘‘supervisory organ” was to known as the NeutraJ 

Nations Supervisory ^ould be to 

tions, three to be proposed neither side 

oversee the armistice; that is, to m . . proposed 

was secretly building up its forces. r.f.r<:hin rvhile Gen- 
Sweden, Switzerland and Norway for mem akd—with no 

eral Nam II proposed Poland, Czechoslovakia, and-with 

trace of embarrassment—the Soviet Union. 

Ad„,in.l joy object^, f "iS/W 

posed America as a neutral. But - P TTnion was a 
Washington, were on the basis that t e 
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ne:ghbor of Xorth Korea's. Premier Stalin's role as the probable 
insti^tor and the certain supplier of the Communist invasion 
was not to be mentioned. It may have been that the United 
States still feared that formal denunciation of Russia as an ag¬ 
gressor might y.-reck the United Nations. V/hatever the reason, 
it made negotiations painful for Admiral Joy and his oSicers, 
and pleasant for the Communists, svho gleefully repeated 
taunts such as this: 


Why do you give no logical reason for opposing the great, 
peace-loving U.S.S.R. as a member of the Neutral Nations? Von 
gi’. e no reason because ) ou have none. You are unable to deny 
that die Ld>.S.R. is a true neutral in the Korean conSict. 


The .-kmericans had to sit and take it, red-faced, and thein 
embarrassment v.-as increased after Washington offered the 
' mer excuse that the oovset Union had helped liberate Korea 
from Japan at the end of ^Vorld Wzr U, and v.-as therefore not 
neucral. Eventually, the impasse v/as removed v.-hen the United 
Nations Command dropped Non-.-ay from its candidates and the 
minunists dropped tne Soviet Union. The commission, when 
tormed, v.ou!d include only four members and a referee. .And 
1?*^^Result of the limping American attitude vizs that the 
K-eds reaped a propaganda harvest and had also been re- 
Soviet Union's part in the vvar against Japan, a 
ro e v. icn nad been described v.-ith enormous exaggeration dur- 
truce line squabble. Then, seeking to deride the 
Umted Slates' mihtary strength, Nam II had remarked: 

You said that in the last -war Japan v,-as as a result of 

fa^r,-,« maided by your naval and air forces. . . . Your ibices 
loughi Japan for nearly four years -wiihouc being able to defeat 
^em. It vras only by the Soviet Army that a crushing blm? vtas 
dealt and Japan -was finally defeated. 

'vili be remembered, did not declare vrar against 
J pan until r.-.o days after the first atomic bomb vvas dropi>ed 

fou^Y for one v.ee^ against a Japan already crushed by 
American mihtary might and suing for peace. But the Com- 
Paimunjom to give and take points of de¬ 
bate. They -.vere shopping for bargains—which vias why they 



objected so heatedly to the Item Three proposals o£ the United 
Nations which would freeze both sides, in strength as well as 
position, once the armistice was signed. 

It should be remembered that the Panmunjom conference 
was begun to obtain a truce, not peace. Once the truce was 
called, peace talks could begin. But it would be absurd for 
either side to agree to a truce by tvhich it would grorv weaker 
while the other side grew stronger. If this happened, the 
chances would be good that there would be no peace talks^ at 
all—only an end to the truce and renewal of battle by the side 
which had gro^vn stronger. All the United Nations argument 
on the Item Three controversy were to gain an armistice which 
would freeze the strength of both sides at the time of its signing. 
All the Communist arguments were aimed at an agreement 
which would either weaken the United Nations or allow them¬ 
selves to strengthen their osvn forces during the truce. The fact 
tliat they eventually retreated from most of their early posi¬ 
tions does suggest, hoivever. that they might have merely been 
seeking to stall the talks, either to make good use of Panmunjom 
as a propaganda platform, or to gain time while they continue 
a military buildup. Also, both sides naturally presented exces¬ 
sive demands at the outset, hoping, like haggling merchants, to 


provide themselves bargaining room. 

Both sides, it was agreed, would need to replace troops a 
equipment during the truce or else wither away in t e ^ 
But when the United Nations proposed a „ 

figure of 35,000 men a month—the rate reac e^ uriUo 
rotation policy of replacing each man after a year ® 
Communists replied that 5,000 men a month 
Then the United Nations proposed that each ^ f 
ten ports of entry through which to effect a man . 

by-item replacement of troops and equipmen . 
to be inspected by neutral obseiwation team to see^that 

neither side put more into Korea than it too • 

munists replied that one port apiece was eno o ’ Nations 

they well blew, was a logistics absurdtty. The Omttd Natton 

forL alone had estimated that dte.r bare /nm.mum nerf w» 

five ports. Could "be Common* tt.tc. ^ 

one? The United Nations delegation at Pan J , 

that the Communists did not want ten teams of neutral observ 
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ers stationed in their camp—a camp, incidentally, most con¬ 
veniently close to home-and from this they drew the inevita¬ 
ble additional conclusion that the Communists intended to 
violate an agreement which the United Nations, exposed to the 
full glare of publicity at the end of its long sea supply line, 
could not dishonor if it wanted to. So the haggling went on, 
becoming a hopeless deadlock when the Communists refused to 
accept the prohibition against building new airfields during the 
truce. This they called an attempt to interfere in their internal 
affairs. The Communist viewpoint was expressed by General 
Nam II: 


The question of the military facilities is an internal question, 
and is not a question to be discussed at the armistice conference. 
As to the observation question, too, you want to bave a freedom 
of movement in observing in the rear of our side, but that is also 
an interference in the internal affairs of our side. Outside of the 
demilitarized zone agreed upon by both sides, you have no right 
to observe freely in the rear of our side. You said that we, too, 
could make observation in your rear, but we do not make any 
such demand and we are not accustomed to doing so. 


It was not, however, the United Nations which was to ob¬ 
serve the Communist rear as Nam charged, but neutral ob¬ 
servation teams, as the Communists themselves had proposed. 
The Communists blithely ignored this point, completely re¬ 
jecting the UN plan with the statement: 


As long as your side insists upon your unilateral and unreason 
able demands of introduction into Korea of military forces un¬ 
der the pretext of rotation and replenishment, while, on the 
other hand, insisting upon interfering in the internal sovereign 
state, the negotiations can have no progress at all. 

The most masterful exposition of the United Nations stand 
was delivered by Major General Henry Turner, a U. S. Air 
Force officer who had replaced Major General Craigie on the 
delegation. Turner said: 

You have made a number of statements attempting to show 
that principles advocated by the UNC are unfair, unreasonable. 
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and imwarnintctl. You condemn our insistence on prohibidng 
the rcltabilitation and reconstruction o£ airfields as being inter¬ 
ference in your internal affairs. You object to our intenuon to 
rotate and rcjdenish our forces in Korea. You complain that our 
retention of islands threatens your rear. You object to aerial sur¬ 
veillance as being more interference in your internal affairs. 

On tijc other hand, we defend ilicsc principles as insuring 
against an increase of military capabih'ties during tlie anmstice. 
U't's look at tlie situation as it is today. You are not threatening 
otir rear in any way. You arc not preventing us from rehabilitat¬ 
ing airfields or building new ones. You are not conducting aerial 
surveillance of our communication centers. You are not prevent¬ 
ing unlimited rotation and replenishment of our forces. You do 
not interfere in the internal affairs of our side in anyway. Under 
conditions as they exist today, you do none of these things. You 
do none of these things because you cannot-you lack the mili¬ 


tary capability to do them. 

On the other hand, we do hold islands whicli threaten your 
rear. ^Yc do keep your airfields unusable by constantly attackmg 
them. \Ye do conduct aerial surveillance tliroughout your re^. 
We do limit the extent to whicli you can replenish your forces “y 
our air interdiction program. We do interfere in your so-c e 
"internal affairs" by disrupting your internal conmumcauons 
systems and by destroying communications centers in your re^ 
We do these things today because we have the mditary ^ 

to do Uiem. Until the armistice is signed we will keep on doi g 


We propose only that during tlie armistice 
gain a military capability which you do not now ^ 

even further. We agree to apply the same resme 
selves even though you lack the military capability today to im 

5 .i, i, u„fair-yoa who ore unable to “7* “7. 

.ary restrictions upon our side by yonr own 

pl 3 n dta. it is unfair for us to k to hnpose, and 

through armistice terms which we y , 

are imposing on you by 

In short, you seek to gam, thro g & through ne- 

could not win through fighting. fiahtin'g 

gotiation. what you could not avoid through fi^htmg. 



But once again neither logic nor acceptance of reality had 
any influence on the Conununist position. The Item Three 
deadlock dragged on, concurrent with a similar stalemate over 
the Item Two or prisoner exchange issue. Here was the true 
powder keg of the armistice negotiations, though its fuse had 
longer to burn. Here the United Nations firmly refused to 
repatriate prisoners who said they did not wish to return to 
Communism, while the Communists insisted that their men be 
returned, forcibly if need be. Meanwhile, with an illogic char¬ 
acteristic of Panmunjom, the rival delegations agreed on Item 
Five, that is, “Reco mm endations to the governments of the 
countries concerned.” On February 17, 1952, an agreement to 
be entered into an eventual armistice pact as Article Four was 
adopted. It provided: 

In order to insure the peaceful settlement of the Korean ques¬ 
tion, the military commanders of both sides hereby recommend 
to the governments of the countries concerned on both sides that 
within three months after the armistice agreement is signed and 
becomes effective, a political conference of a higher level of both 
sides be held by representatives appointed respectively to settle 
through negotiation the questions of the withdrawal of all for¬ 
eign forces from Korea, the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question, et cetera. 

Admiral Joy had agreed to this recommendation with the 
qualification that the United Nations members “do not con¬ 
strue the word ‘et cetera’ to relate to matters outside of Korea. 
This brief show of harmony was succeeded by other signs of 
agreement when, on February 23, the Communists finally ac¬ 
cepted the figure of 35,000 men for rotation and, on March 25, 
agreed that each side should have at least five ports of entry. 
But there was no agreement to be reached on the building of 
airfields. Here the Communists were adamant, and the UN 
Command, having been informed by its intelligence that crated 
aircraft were already stored near wrecked North Korean air¬ 
fields, was equally unbending. The impasse was cleared by an 
official directive from Washington instructing Admiral Joy to 
allow the Communists to build airfields during the truce. On 
April 28, Admiral Joy presented the United Nations’ "final 
offer” with the remark: 
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In the interest of reaching an early armistice agreement, tve are 
willing to accede to your stand that no restriction be placed on 
tile rehabilitation and construction of airfields. I must make it 
absolutely clear, however, tliat our acceptance of your positions 
regarding airfields is contingent upon your acceptance of our po¬ 
sition regarding prisoners of war [i.e., voluntary repatriation of 
prisoners] and the composition of the Neutral Nations Super¬ 
visory Commission [i.e., omission of Norway and the Soviet Un¬ 
ion]. ... I wish to emphasize that the United Nations command 
offer... is our final and irrevocable effort. 


And so. President Truman's eagerness to end an unpopular 
war during the Presidential election year of 1952 had resulted 
in contradicting the basic premise of the United Nations stand: 
that no potver should use the truce to make itself stronger. 
When the armistice did come, fourteen months after Admiral 
Joy had made his final offer, and based, in fact, on that pro¬ 
posal, the Communists quickly began building twenty , 

equipping them with jet aircraft secretly brought into North 
Korea in violation of the armistice agreement. They had never 
had any intention of honoring that agreement, as Admiral Joy 
knew, as the Truman Administration must have suspected. It 
may have been that President Truman hoped to gam more 
throughout the world by his popular stand against forcible re¬ 
patriation of prisoners than by maintenance of a pure y nn itary 
stance. It is also true that, apart from the psychological victory 
to be won by holding out for voluntary repamation, Truman 
also considered this a moral responsibility. More, i 95 -_ 
Presidential election year and the Dernocrats 
remove the Korean albatross from their necs. 

Truman had himself learned during the steel strike of that 

the ,tee. mill, the 

day a nationwfde strike was to shut down steel 
America. The seizure was intended to keep 

ing while labor and management . savine- “If 

Traman explained his action in a radio and 

steel production stops, we will “ ttoops facing 

not be uW up 
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to my oath of office if I failed to do whatever is required to 
provide them with the weapons and ammunition they need for 
their survival.” But neither American management, labor, 
press, legislature or judiciary seemed to consider Korea that 
critical. In six different opinions, the U. S. Supreme Court 
agreed that President Truman had not the power to sehe Ae 
steel mills—to the satisfaction of most of the newspapers which 
had denounced the seizure from the start—Congress refused to 
grant Truman such power when he requested it, the plants 
were returned to the steel industry, were prompdy struck by 
the United Steelworkers, were shut dotvn for fifty-three days, 
and were finally reopened after an agreement ivhich had the 
effect of raising the price of steel as much as §5.65 a ton—thus 
sending the inflation spiral galloping still higher. Such tvas the 
power of Korea to inflame hearts with the pure fire of patriot¬ 
ism, and such may have had much to do with President Tru¬ 
man’s eagerness to get the mess cleaned up before the election 
booths opened in November. 

In the meantime, the Presidential election campaign had its 
own effect on the conduct of the Korean War. General Dwight 
Eisenhower came back to the United States that April to begin 
his successful drive for the Republican nomination. His place 
as Supreme Conunander of NATO was taken by General Ridg- 
way, while Ridgway was relieved as United Nations Supreme 
Commander by General Mark Clark. 

Clark, tall, angular, hawk-faced, whom Winston Churchill 
had once called “the American eagle,” was at that time Chief of 
Army Field Forces. He had had wide battle command experi¬ 
ence in World War U—though he was frequently criticized for 
the costliness of his campaign in Italy—and ivas also a veteran 
of negotiating ivith the Russians. He came to Tokyo on May 6 » 
1953. just the day before the prisoner repatriation powder keg 
blew up ivith the loudest explosion of the armistice negotia¬ 
tions. 
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Chapter Three 


D ebate on exchange of prisoners formally commenced 
December u. 1951. At that time, the United Nations 
casualties stood at 305,000 dead, wounded, missing or capture , 
of which 192,000 were ROKs, 104.000 Americans and 9,000 
other United Nations troops. Eighteen months later an a^ee- 
ment on prisoner exchange was finally reached, during w ic 
period the United Nations and South Korea suffered an addi¬ 
tional 140,000 casualties on the battlefield, of w ic some 

32,ooowere Americans, 9,000 of whom were kille . 

Those 140,000 additional casualties, with their 9,000 ^ ^ 

can dead, were suffered to uphold a principle new in t e 
of ivarfare: that a prisoner who does not wish to return 
homeland should not be made to go home. Like any o er 
principle, it was new because the conditions requiring 1 
nition were new: never before had great masses 
refused repatriation. In Korea more than 0,000 o ^3 * 
North Korean and Chinese prisoners conse- 

and thus caused die eighteen-month deadlock with 

’The“Na.on, principle of rvolnniary .repa.^^n^ 
later changed to "no forced repamafon t«.s g ven 
expression in President Harry Truman's vow: We wdl 
buy an armistice by turning over human ei g ... 
or slavery." It was both a moral stand -"‘I > 

^ ^ ism sdf”Scrvm^ in its desire to 

ment or did detest Communism, sell- g enunciated 

inflict a propaganda defeat on the enemy, u ^he 

with no calculation of how fiercely it o nublicity them- 

Communists, even though Americans, so o novver ^iU take 
selves, should have realized that no Communist power will tax 
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a propaganda defeat lightly. The fact is that the Communists 
did resist, ^vith anger and vigor, and they made absolute re¬ 
patriation—at bayonet point, if necessary’—a sine qua non o 
any armistice agreement. They took this position arbitran y 
from the outset, without suspecting that nearly half their cap 
tured soldiers \ranted to escape their rule. Later, when ^ 
appalling fact was made known to them, they reacted to their 
impending propaganda defeat with a stvift and vicious 
ganda counterattack that left the United Nations staggere an 
embarrassed. After this event, in midsummer of 1952, repatn^ 
tion ceased to be an issue and became a symbol. The free tv or 
could not retreat; the Communists could not lose face. By men 
too much was at stake, and the men on the battlefield ha to 
continue to kill one another. , 

This, hotvever, tvas the situation in rigor mortis. It seeme 
much more flexible in December, i 95 t» tvhen Admiral Joy 
asked General Nam to exchange prisoner lists. On December 
18, the United Nations reported the names of 132,000 prisoners 
out of a total of 176,000 captives. The seeming discrepancy 
resulted from a screening conducted by the International 
mittee of the International Red Cross ivhich showed that 38.- 
000 “North Korean soldiers” were in fact citizens of South Ko¬ 
rea whom the Communists had impressed into ranks. Another 
6,000 had been lost through death and escapes. Nor did the 
Communists object to this figure. They ivere too busy defend¬ 
ing themselves against angry and piercing questioning about 
their own list. 

The Communist list contained the names of ii ,559 
ROK prisoners, despite the fact that Pyongyang radio, at the 
end of nine months of iv'ar, had claimed capture of 65,000 men. 
But on December 18, 1951, they reported holding only 
South Koreans, 3,198 Americans, 919 British, 234 Turks, 40 
Pnipinos, 10 French, 6 Australians, 4 South Africans, 3 Japa¬ 
nese, and one each from Canada, Greece and Holland. Of 10.- 
000 Americans knoim to he missing, only a third were reported. 
Of 110 prisoners whose names had been reported to the Red 
Cross before the Communists stopped all such reporting, only 
44 appeared on the list. Of 585 prisoners, mosdy Americans, 
who were knoivn to have reached Communist prison camps, 
only 135 -were listed. Not one of 1,056 prisoners named at one 
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time or another in Communist broadcasts and publications 
tvas mentioned. Worst of all, what had happened to the more 
than 50,000 missing South Koreans? They had been released 
at the front,” anstvered Major General Lee Sang Cho, meaning 
that the prisoners had been brought to ivithin sight of their o^ra 
lines and told they Avere free to return. The North Koreans 
had, in fact, used this technique at the beginning of the Avar, 
chiefly for propaganda purposes, but no more than 177 sue 
prisoners had ever been released. The United Nations believe 
that the 50,000 missing South Koreans had been dragoone 
the Nortli Korean Army at pistol point, as Rear Admiral R. R. 
Libby, chief of the United Nations prisoner subdelegation, told 

General Lee: 


.ADMIRAL libby: The United Nadons Command knows, and 
your side knoAvs that Ave knmv, that you have captured many 
more soldiera of the Republic of Korea than the 7.i42 hsted m 
your data. Where are all those soldiers noAV? Some o em 
have succeeded in making their Avay back to our nes 
us of having been forced to fight against their own ^ J . 
they managed to escape. But thousands of o ersaie s 1 
in your army. You say they are aU volunteers. We y 
means convinced that this is so, in the hg t o av a 
turned soldiers have told us. In any case, ese . q£ 

are, and alAvays have been, endtled to the status o P 
war. This means that they should never 

Avork directly connected Avith military jmjie 

that you should have shielded them and protected them from th 

prisoners w= reteed. I d.ink your m5.«enc. » a” * 

Sdience on nor crying ro -renren. 

the useless arguments. You again m as Ave actually 

that«eshoulda large amount of 

may be living their family life at “ i, oossibfe only 

er, of war dimetly at the front dnrmg ‘ 6 „'l 

for an army which rights only for the people, that you m y 

it hard to understand. 
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But this dispute over what had happened to more than 7 ° 
percent of the Communists’ prisoners soon faded into obscunty 
when the United Nations Command began pressing for the 
“voluntary repatriation” principle ordered by Washington. Re¬ 
plying Avith anticipated invective, the Communists also seized 
upon the Geneva Conventions—which they had refused to sign 
—and quoted these pertinent sections: 

Article 7: Prisoners of ivar may in no circumstances renounce 
in part or in entirety the rights secured to them by the present 
convention. 

Article 118: Prisoners of war shall be released and repatriated 
without delay after the cessation of active hostilities. 

Admiral Libby retorted that the Communists were insisting 
upon the letter rather than the spirit of the Geneva Conven¬ 
tions, and thus were trying to “convert a document designed to 
aid the individual into one completely negating his rights. You 
are saying that the prisoner of war has a right to be handed 
over to you, and since he has that right he has the obligation 
to go back whether or not he wishes to. We cannot believe 
that the framers of the convention had any such purpose in 
mind.” 

The ensuing deadlock continued into 1952, until, on Feb- 
ruary 17, agreement was reached on another issue: the calling 
of a political conference three months after an armistice. At 
the prisoner subdelegation meetings, then held in secrecy to 
take the dispute off the news pages of the world, the Com¬ 
munists cautiously asked the number of prisoners who sought 
asylum in United Nations countries. Then they agreed to the 
screening of prisoners, perhaps because by this time their 
agents ruled many of the massive prison compounds on Koje 
Island the UN Command’s main prisoner-of-tvar camp—and 
seemingly could control the results by continuing the brutal 
and murderotis intimidation which had put them in power. 
The Communists also agreed to issue this statement to the 
prisoners: 

We wholeheartedly welcome the return of all of our captured 
personnel to the arms of the motherland; we have further guar¬ 
anteed, in an agreement reached with the other side, that all cap- 
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tured personnel sliall, after their repatriation, rejoin tlieir fam¬ 
ilies to participate in peaceful construction and live a peaceful 
life. 


The screening began, and continued despite bloody riots 
which broke out in the Communist-controlled compounds. 
Prisoners were carefully informed that in refusing repatriation 
they were choosing a life of hardship and would probably not 
see their homes or families again. To the amazement of the 
United Nations, as much as to the consternation of the Com¬ 
munists, only 70,000 of the 132,000 prisoners held by the UN 
chose repatriation. This figure was later raised to 75,000, once 
the same brutal control of anti-Communist compounds was 
broken down, for the soft American attitude toward prisoners 
had also permitted Syngman Rliee to send his agents into 
fvojc Island. But a gain of 5,000 was no solace to the shocked 
Communists, who angrily repudiated their screening agree¬ 
ment, denying, even, that it had been made. 


CENEiuvL NAM iL: We absolutely do not recognize any of the so- 
called screening and its results conducted by your side. Our side 
absolutely cannot agree to any sucli course of acdon taken y 
your side. This figure, which does not in the least represent ac¬ 
tual facts, is meam'ngless and our side absolutely cannot consider 


It.. 


AD.MiiuiL joy: You furnished our side for use in our screening 
process a statement of amnesty from your official sources, n 
short, you kneiv that screening was to take place; you acquiesced 
in its accomplishment; and only ivhen its result was 
liking and e.xpectation did you decide to object to it. a e 
results been to your liking, you would have enthusiasucally wel¬ 
comed tlie product of the screening. 

CENEIUVL NAM il: Our side has always been opposed to your 
screening of our captured personnel. Our si e oppose 1 m 
past, opposes it now, and will oppose it in the uture. 

Communist denunciation of the screening process ’ 

seeming to dash again all hopes for an . ficrure 

came the Communist concessions on the troop ro a 

and ports of entry, to be followed, ^ n-^fhe truce. 

Joy’s concession in the building of airfields uri g 
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In that concession. Admiral Joy laid dov.'n his final offer rela¬ 
tive to prisoners, requiring Communist acceptance of the prin¬ 
ciple of voluntary repatriation. .-Uso the United Nations would 
then drop its demand for recovery and repatriation of the thou¬ 
sands of ROK captives in the North Korean Army. If the 
Communists still doubted the fairness of UN screening, they 
could obser/e a second screening to be carried out by a neutral 
agency' such as the International Red Cross, and if any prison¬ 
ers changed their minds then, they would be repatriated. 

On May 2 the Communists flariy rejected Jo/s offer. General 
Nam II, in once more denouncing the villainy of the United 
Nations, svas playing for time. For on Koje Island the stage bad 
been set for the kidnaping of the .American general who com¬ 
manded the prison camp. 'When this happened, the Communists 
would deliver their propaganda counterstroke. 

Lieutenant General Nam II was confident of the outcome of 
the Koje kidnaping because it tvas he svho had ordered it, as it 
had been he tvho had secredy controlled the organiration of 
United Nadons prison compoimds into Communist armed 
camps. Nor is the latter an exaggeration. Nam was in com¬ 
mand, and his orders were carried out not only beneath the 
noses of the .American administration of Koje-do, and the smaller 
islands of Cheju and Pongam, but while that administration, in 
full knov.'ledge of svhat ■was takin g place, deliberately looked 
the other way in consonance with a policy of “lenient” treat¬ 
ment of prisoners. The holy grail of .America’s quest for “good 
propaganda,” coupled ivith the Joint Chiefe of Sraff*s desire for 
economy in Korea, had madp Koje a setup for General Nam’s 
agents. 

Koje is a cross-shaped island off the southern tip of Korea, 
about 20 miles southwest of Pusan. No more than 20 miles at 
its longest, about 12 at its broadest, it is a jumble of barren 
rocky hills , fit to be only svbat the Koreans had made of it: a 
fishing center. Early in the Korean AVar the island became a 
reception center for approximately one million refiigees who 
had been driven dorm to Pusan by the Communist invasion. 
Then, in 1951, the U n ited Nations Command d-'ridpd to use 
Koje as a prison base for the thousands of soldiers captured in 
the Inchon-Pusan envelopment and later imprisoned in nu- 



We must consider the possible rupture of the cea^- £ nego¬ 
tiations "which are nov," undenvay and be ready to liberate o 
selves in accordance v/ith orders from Kim II Sung. The pnw 
ers of "war should educate themselves and surround thoiLe v 
"with Party members. All ty'pes of units must be organize to rise 
in revolt simultaneously in order to liberate all the prisoners o 
war and attack the ROK and American forces thzt nov/ occu0 
Koje-do. After v;e win autonomous rights we "isdll keep in wu 
with the commanding ofBcer of the North Korean People s T 
by v/ireless and "will land on Korea proper. After that v/e '''> 
join the NKPA together with the Chiri Mountain guerrillas. 

Thereafter Colonel Lee, perhaps emboldened by the nuffl 
her of ineffectual American commandants who came and wenta 
Koje—there were thirteen in all—began to rule by toror. 
garoo courts w'ere established to try deviationists. Victm^ 
brought before these “People’s Courts” "^vith their hands Q 
behind their backs and were beaten to their knees w ^ 
“charges” w’ere read against them. The sentence 
nounced on the spot. If it was death, the sentence svas cam 
out immediately w^hile the prisoners howied Communist songs 
to drotm out the victim's cries. Here, from United Nations 
intelligence files, are some repoiTs of such executions: 

A i,ooo-man “jury” (250 men from each battahon) on June 6» 
1952, conducted a “self-criticism” of prisoners and sentenced one 
to death. The prisoner who received the death sentence "t/as a 
member of an anti-Communist group which, it was allied, ha 
plotted to kill the Communist leaders and talm control of Com 
pound 85. 

In December, 1951, three prisoners were stoned to death on 
orders of the Communist “people’s court.” 

A prisoner accused of being and-Communist refused to speat 
before the Chief of the Political Committee in Compound 66 on 
November 11, 1951. All platoon members Idcked or struck 
prisoner. Two of them took a section of a tent pole and beat hi® 
to death. 

Once, as the guard tvas being changed at Compound 78/ ^ 
mob of prisoners dragged one of their terrified captives ioto 
"vietv and shouted: “Yankees, see and beware. This is v/hat we do 
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to tlie traitors "who oppose us.” Whereupon they cut off the 
man’s tongue, allo^ved him to stumble about for a fe'iv moments, 
uttering terrible muted cries of pain, and then beat him to 
death—jeering at the Americans tvho ■were sickened at the 
sight. With such tactics did Colonel Lee gain con&ol of about 
half of Koje’s prisoners, and by early 1952. having stage a 
number of demonstrations, he was openly training his men 
within the compounds he controlled and openly flying e e 
flag from tlie tops of compound buildings. 

And the American commandants of Koje sat still. 

Then, in January, 1952, a stupid and bearded pnvate name 
Jeon Moon II ivas brought to Koje. A few days later e 
up in Compound 76, where, no longer bearded or stupid but 
shaven and superior, he was introduced to the o cers ^ . 

dier General Pak Sang Hyon, the chief of North Korea s Pobtica 
Committee and anotlier one of those thirty-six 1 

Stalin had sent to Pyongyang to build his puppet sta e. . 

Pak was also the new “commandant” of Koje, Colonel 

Lee. His arrival signaled a rise in the reign o . 

also followed by improved organization among ^^son 
prisoner. The General Leading Headquarters, as Pa P 
command was called, ivas divided into four sec 10 . y, 

Security, Organization and Plaiining, Guar planted 

tion and Propaganda. The Political Security 
trusted Party members in as many of Koje s P .. 

as possible, instructing them to be on lookout for ^^es 
and agents to include agents of the Repu ^ 
civil interpreters, Christian ministers, arty evaders re¬ 

qualities, Lligionists, former security chiefe dmft evaders ^ 

actionary groups and those who 

Lrough was 0^2^“ 

one of its subsections. External L rlurinff the break- 

was given detailed instructions on its mission during ttie 

out. 

Whenever the time is appropriate for an 
members dispatched to the 

units to get out of the compound y ^ ?Jp/,viU] light signal 
posts and guard posts by surprise Nations 

fires on the hills, capture weapons and des y 
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ammunition and armory storehouses. This sub-section tvill be 
organized from Party members experienced in guerrilla fighung 
in China and Soudi Korea, those who have a thorough kncmT 
edge of enemy weapons and those who served in tlie North Ko¬ 
rean Army in engineering and reconnaissance. 

... After extrication [they tvill] construct a partisan base an 
set fire to die camp’s headquarters petroleum dump, food storage 
and odier supply areas and destroy the transportadon rout^ 
After completion of this duty, they will get to the mainland an 
report to an officer higher dian a major and join the pardsans. 
Extrication or escape will be accomplished before daivn, whi e 
on work details or during foggy iveather. 

One of the Guard Unit’s chief duties was to prevent the 
escape from Koje of anti-Communist prisoners—an irony if ever 
there was one—ivhile Agitation and Propaganda worked to pro¬ 
voke incidents or riots ■which would be useful to General Nam 
during his propaganda tirades at Panmunjom. 

And so, in February, 1952, when the United Nations began 
screening prisoners, the organization controlled by Genera 
Pak and Colonel Lee was prepared to act. Repatriation teams 
coming into the Communist compounds faced the assembled 
prisoners and asked, tvith hopeful naivet^, for a simple show or 
hands. Hardly a hand -went up. The Communists tvere 
triumphant, and the United Nations decided that it ivould need 
to control the Communist compounds if individual screemng 
beyond the coercive stare of Communist hanchos, or leaders, 
■was to be carried out. On February 18 a battalion from the 
Hmous ayth Wolfhound Regiment attempted to seize Com¬ 
pound 62 in a pre-dat\Ti, bloodless coup, but as Major Joto 
Klein led one company inside the gate. Communist sentries 
screamed, “Yankees! Yankees!” and the American soldiers wCTe 
shoivered with stones. “For God’s sake, don’t shoot!” Major 
Klein cried, but then a mob of Communist prisoners ■^vas upon 
his men with spears, knives and flails. Homemade grenades 
boomed among them. Klein had to call for rifle fire from the 
companies stationed outside the gate, and this was folloived 
by a bayonet charge. The prisoners fell back, and the not 
ended ivith American casualties of one dead and 39 ■^vounded, 
as opposed to 75 prisoners dead and 139 "^vounded. This riot. 
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and anotlier on March 13, gave General Nam at Panmunjom 
the "incidents” he required for an increasingly vituperative 
propaganda tirade. 


GENERAL NAM iL: Everybody knows that for a long period of 
time you have been using Chiang Kai-shek s gangsters and Syng 
man Rhee’s agents to take all kinds of barbarous measures to 
coerce our captured personnel into refusing repatriation, ou 
have not hesitated to use methods of bloodshed and murder to 
gain your infamous aim. You have not yet made an account or 
the incidents of February 18th and March 13th, when your side 

twice massacred our captured personnel. . 

In order to assist you to gain the aim of retaining our cap ur 
personnel, tlie Chiang Kai-shek ring repeatedly 
agents to force our captured personnel to start e 
movement of refusing repatriation by ivriting 00 pe . 
making appeals, and even by announcing 

all these facts, our side is in possession of incontestab e ^ . 

Your activities in employing barbarous methods in an attemp 
to retain our captured personnel by force have already reaped 
such an extent as makes it impossible for you to hid Y 

strength™ yonr rule of bloodshed 7‘'"“ 
captured pLouuA your side recently moved '“S' “ 

reinforcing forces to the locality of your ^,^1: 

for further suppression of the just resistance o on P 

sonnel. The fact notv placed before the P“P ' 
world is that in spite of your such “ Thousands 

lated the will of the captured person fnrrible retention, 

of dien. would ntdter die than yield to your 

Your side dares not fare captured personnel 

your side has invented the myth 
were not ivilling to be repatriated. 

And so into April ami J^a (h^S reheL^lTor the 

The next day, at Koje-do itself, c y-,_dd the prison base 

kidnaping of Brigadier General Francis D , P 

dt-ntr the Communists the nght to 
•The so-called “anal offer.” which. e based upon the prinaple 

build airfields after the truce. Insisted on an amnsUce 
of voluntary repatriation. See pages 326-27- 
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commander. On April 29, Dodd’s assistant, Lieutenant Colonel 
Wilbur Raven, boldly strode alone into Compound yG in un¬ 
wise reply to a demand from Colonel Lee. He was surrounded 
by a mob of chanting prisoners, and when the mob dispersed. 
Colonel Raven had vanished from view. TJie Communists held 
him for three hours, striking him, throwing soup on him, and 
then releasing him, having used him to practice for the bigger 
kidnaping to come ■while testing the camp command’s reaction 
to deliberate insult. Evidently they iliought it meek, for on May 
7 Colonel Lee demanded that General Dodd come to Com¬ 
pound 76. Incredibly cnougli, the American general answered 
tlie summons of the enemy colonel ■ivho tvas his prisoner. Here 
is General Dodd’s own report of tvhat happened: 

On die morning of May 7 ,1 received a message that die spokes¬ 
man of Compound 7G requested an interview with me. At 2 
o’clock I proceeded to the compound gate svhere die intervieiv 
was held. The outer gate was opened and die compound spokes¬ 
man and leader were permitted to step just outside die gate for 
die conference. The interview consisted of the usual Communist 
complaints concerning their needs for additional food, clothing, 
medical supplies, etc., as well as a number of demands concerning 
forced repatriaUon, acceptance of Russia as a neutral nation, and 
other matters not appropriate for sucli an intcr%'icw. 

As die interview proceeded, additional members from the lead¬ 
ers group within the compound gadiered around inside the gate 
to listen to the discussion. At about 3:15 I had decided that die 
interview was at an end, and turned to depart; whereupon I svas 
rushed by some 20 leaders, dragged into die compound and 
quickly carried to a building where I was searched and my per' 
sonal possessions removed. 

According to witnesses, Dodd svas rushed by men returning 
to the compound after having emptied buckets of latrine sew¬ 
age. The “honey bucket detail,’’ as it came to be knoivn, had 
been carefully planned and timed. Nor had Dodd or Colonel 
Raven, who was with him, gone to their intervieiv armed. 
Raven, by now a veteran of such indignity, saved himself by 
clinging to a gatepost until American guards rescued him. 
Dodd was hustled off with one final hoarse shout indicative of 
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his state of mind: "I’ll court-martial any man who fires a gun! 
In a few minutes the jubilant Communists hoisted signs ivhich 
they had painted on blankets beforehand. They said: tvE cap¬ 
ture GENERAL DODD. IF OUR PROBLEMS ARE RESOLVED HIS SE¬ 
CURITY IS GUARANTEED. IF THERE IS BRUTAL ACT OR SHOOTING 
HIS LIFE IS IN DANGER. 

That night. General Mark Clark learned that the day of his 
arrival to relieve Ridgway as U. S. Far East and United Na^ns 
chief had coincided with the execution of one of the est 
and most successful propaganda plots in history. And the situa 
tion on Koje would deteriorate further, even though Lieutenant 
General James Van Fleet had acted quickly, appomting Briga¬ 
dier General Charles Colson to take Dodd’s place and dispatcti- 
ing tanks to Koje. For Colson, a supply officer, seeiM to 
had his judgment impaired by his anxiety to rescue o , 
close friend, from the clutches of the Communists, n 
morning of May lo, from "The PW Representative 
North Korean Peoples Army and Chinese 
Army,’’ General Colson received an ulumatum which, has y 
and poorly translated, made these demands: 

1. Immediate ceasing the barbarous behavior, ’ 

forcible protest ivith blood writing, threatemng, con , 
murdering, gun and machine-gun shooting, usmg P^ 

germ weapons, experiment object of A-bom j ,-£ 

You should guarantee PW human rights and individual life ivith 

the base on the International Law. „T,,-,.pcnnable 

2. Immediate stopping the so-called illega an . 

voluniary „patriaUon of NorU, Korean Peopto Airey and Ch, 

noao People, Volnnrear Amy W [.creeninB] 

3. Immediate ceasing the forao 6 j 

wMch thousands of PW of North Korean ^ 

nese Peoples Volunteer be rearmed and failed m slavery, p 

T—e“'iZiUon of Che PW Kep— 

[Commission] consisted ^^^^^ose cooperation to it by 

nese Peoples Volunteer Army PW and cios f 

your command. . _ . ^ Dodd, USA, 

This Representative "“^cwry ivritten declaration 

on your hand after we receive the saustactory 
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to resolve the above items by your command. We svill svait for 
your svarra and sincere answer. 

Colson sigticd. lie did not sign tlic document quoted above, 
but rather a ransom note which he had written himself and 
which underwent several changes which General Dodd has 
described: 

They studied this answer until noon. Tliey then came to my 
tent and reported to me tliat the answer was entirely unsatisfac¬ 
tory’, Actually, General Colson had agreed to their demands, but 
from their translation from English into [Korean] it was obvious 
tliat they' did not understand this, 

I tlten modified General Colson's letter to their liking, and 
asked diem if such a modified statement would be sadsfactory. 
Tliey informed me diat it would. General Colson signed this 
statement and returned it to diem promptly. However dicy then 
found minor corrections necessary, to whicli they attadicd con¬ 
siderable importance. It was therefore, necessary to prepare a 
third statement. Colonel Lee Hak Koo (leader of die prisoners’ 
assodauon) had sent a written statement to General Colson that 
as soon as diey had received a satisfactory statement signed by 
him and had an opportunity to read and understand it they 
W'ould release me unharmed. 

The final statement signed by Colson said: 

1. Widi reference to your Item i of that message, I do admit 
that there have been instances of bloodshed svhere many prison¬ 
ers of svar have been killed and wounded by UN Forces. I can 
assure you that in the future the prisoners of war can expect hu¬ 
mane treatment in this camp according to the principles of In¬ 
ternational Law. 11^11 do all within my poiver to eliminate fur¬ 
ther violence and bloodshed. If such incidents happen in the 
future, I wall be responsible. 

2. Reference your Item 2 r^arding voluntary' repatriation of 
NKPA and CPVA prisoners of w^ar, that is a matter tvhich is be- 
ing discussed at Panmunjon. I have no control or influence over 
the decisions at the Peace Conference. 

3. Regarding your Item 3 pertaining to forcible investigation 
[screening], I can inform you that after Gen. Dodd’s release, un¬ 
harmed, there ■will be no more forcible screening or any rearm- 
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ing of prisoners of war in this camp, nor svill any attempt be 
made at nominal screening. 

4- Reference your Item 4, we approve the organization of a 
P\V Representative Group or Commission consisting of NPKA 
and CPVA prisoners of war, according to the details agreed by 

Gen Dodd and approved by me. 

I am furnishing tliis reply in ivriting over my signature as re¬ 
quested by you, Uirough Gen Dodd with the understanding that 
upon the receipt of this reply you trill release Gen Dodd, un¬ 
harmed, as soon as possible, but under no circumstaimes ater 
than 8 o’clock p.m. tliis date. Signed Charlie F. Colson, Brig Gen 
USA, Command General. 


Even with this, Dodd was not released f 
hoped. The Communists thought they might umi la 
captors a bit furtlier, as Dodd himself reported. 

I then discovered that they had prepared “ 

General Colson informing him of the ^angemen 
lease ceremony. Apparently I was to be decora e 
escorted to the gate bettveen formed lines o s- would 

I wa, ,0 be St a. the gate by General Colton 'I-'"J 
be dcUvered into hit custody. I interned them 
the whole matter off, that they had not hved up P 

ises, that they had admitted ”,,2’ oXi unacceptable 

satisfactory and now tliey ivished to p 

conditions upon my release. thpir nrom- 

1 informel them'that if they could not Iwe up to *eir 

ise ive ivould not live up to ours. X , *s j-eouested that I 

They immediately agreed that I was "g^t a q 
inform General Colson that I would be rele^ed ^3 
was some further discussion about the peaceful atmos- 

of the troops in order “ id^^ £or 

phere This I refused to dM^ss. ? „ ott gate by 

my release at 9:30 and at tins um 
the principal leaders and released. 

Thus, capitulation by the ^3^ nor the “germ 

the “incidents” of February i8 o were^then attempting 

warfare” charge which the General Nam a 

to hang around America s neck, 
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propaganda stick so thick with which to beat the United Na¬ 
tions. Here is General Nam II at Panmunjom: 

Tlie former commandant of your prisoner-of-v,’ar camp openly 
admitted that your side used all sorts of violence to screen our 
captured personnel by force in an attempt to retain them as your 
cannon fodder. The newly appointed commandant of your pns- 
oncr-of-war camp openly implied to our captured personnel that 
no further criminal acdvitics in violation of the Geneva Con¬ 
ventions would be perpetrated. Is it not a fact tliat your side, m 
order to carry out forcible screening, committed all kinds of 
atrodties, even including mass massacre against our captured 
personnel in disregard of the Geneva Conventions and repudiat¬ 
ing the minimum standard of human behavior? Is it not a fact 
that the commandant of your prisoner-of-v/ar camp promised 
our captured personnel that: “There will be no more forcible 
screening"? You cannot deny these facts. 

Is it a sign of your good faith to continue to slaughter war pris¬ 
oners in open repudiation of the pledge of no further maltreat¬ 
ment or murder of war prisoners made by Colson before the 
whole world as well as before all the war prisoners? 

The series of cowardly acts of persecuting and slaughtering our 
captured personnel carried out by your side for the purpose of 
retaining them proves conclusively the utter bankruptq' of every 
fraudulent proposition of retaining war prisoners. 

Henceforth, until the second breakoff of truce talks in Sep¬ 
tember of 1952, the Communists came to the conference table 
chiefly to denounce or inveigh, to sprread on the record in scur¬ 
rilous language those charges which tvould be trumpeted 
throughout the world by Communist propaganda media. Gen¬ 
eral Mark Clark's statement repudiating Colson’s ransom note 
as one “made under duress,” while citing the testimony of the 
International Red Cross as proof that no prisoners on Koje had 
been harmed, was of little countervailing propaganda value. 
The Communists had the world’s ear and they w’ere shouting 
too loud for anyone else to be heard. One result was that Ad- 
luiral Joy, certain now that his final offer was doomed for at 
least another year, asked to be relieved at Panmunjom. On May 
22 his place was tak.en by Major General (later Lieutenant 
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General) William Harrison, the tall, stern Army officer who 
had been serving under Joy for some months. And in the mem¬ 
time the Communist hold on Koje was broken by Briga ler 
General Haydon Boatner, a seasoned infantry commander 'ivit 

a record of long service in the Orient. 

Boatner decided to destroy Communist power by scattering 
it, and began building smaller compounds to hold 500 
each. His tanks and soldiers, meanwhile, trained openly outside 
the tough Compounds 76 and 77. General Pak and Co one ee 
ordered their men to drill also, but the disparity 
01m broom-bayonets and the American tanks ivas ou t ess no 
lost on them. On June 10, Boatner was ready to move agai 
Compound 76. He told his soldiers: “Use the bayonet, your 
rifle butt, or a knee in the groin. Don t shoot un ess you 
to, but if you have to, shoot to kill." To Colonel Lee he sem 
this message: “Have all prisoners ready to be esco e 
compounds in exactly 30 minutes. Failure to o ey 1 

sitate the use of force.” j 

Half an hour later, Boatner told his men. ^ 
them out.” A red flare shot up, the big tan^ masks went 
the compound fences, and American soldiers in ga 
in, hurling only tear-gas and concussion ^ ° e 

were fired, though the prisoners launched a ^ ^ ^ 

and closed with their homemade ^^eapons In die end. Com 
pound 76 was reduced and Colonel Lee ^ q 

tured. Compound „ £=I. without a 

munist compounds. A search of Com^^^^^^7 

arsenal of 3,000 tent-pole spears, 1,00 Ratchets hammers 

knives and uncounted quantities n of 16 

and flails. Inside Compound 77 courts.” Both 

prisoners murdered on orders ot tn .,„^^mTirhes had been 
compounds were connected by a tunnel, ^j. defense 

dug around the hut, ot W «> 

the ConrmLst hold had no. and ,,4 

was killed and 13 wounded, whi 4 P r^yi^ied its vilifica- 
were wounded, and the Communis p samples from 

tion of "the American Fascists. Here are nvo 

articles in Pravda: 
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Koje Island! Again the gloomy shadow of Maidenek has come 
upon tlic world, again tlie stench of corpses ,.. again the groans 
of the tormented. . . . We have learned that "civilized" Ameri¬ 
cans can be yet more inhuman, yet more infamous than the 
bloody Hitlerites. Dacliau w.is a death camp, Maidenek was a 
death factory. Koje is a "svliole island of death.... The American 
hangmen are torturing, tormenting, and killing unarmed people 
here. They are trying out their poisons on tliem. They have sur¬ 
passed the Hitlerites; they have turned POWs into guinea pigs 
and are testing on tliem tlie strength of their germ "soldiers — 
microbes. 

The speeclies of orators exhale wrath ... noble ivTath against 
these bandits in generals’ uniforms, the butchers in white gloves, 
the bloody bigots and traders in death who have unleashed die 
most inhuman carnage in histor)', warfare with the assistance of 
microbes, fleas, lice, and spiders.... The Koje butchers will not 
escape! 

The "inhuman carnage” here alleged tvas the "germ ■'rar- 
fare” which the United States was supposedly tvaging against 
the civilian population of North Korea. This hoax, one of the 
most grandiose in history, was the other of the ttvo great propa¬ 
ganda offensives which the Communists mounted against the 
free world during the stalled truce talks at Panmunjom. 


Chapter Four 

I T HAS been argued that Red China did not invent the germ 
warfare hoax merely to smear the free world but had made 
her accusations to escape blame for having brought typhus into 
North Korea from Manchuria. Unfortunately, as with so much 
else in the Korean War, this theory cannot be upheld until 
more is knoivn about "what the Communists actually planned 
or did not plan. All that is knoivn is that in December, i 95 ^’ 
typhus appeared in North Korea, a land which had not knoivn 
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it since the Japanese occupation in 1904. Manchuria, however, 
had been plagued by typhus for centuries. Moreover, it w e 
recalled that in January-February of 1951 capture inese 
soldiers spoke of typhus ravaging their units.* T e on y o ^ 
point which might be cited in support of the shift-of-gui 
theory is that hoaxes or smear campaigns rare y sprmg 
formed from someone’s brain. They usually 
that a seed already exists. Thus, according to e s ^ 
theory. Red China, anxious to avoid J 

brought a deadly disease into Korea, decided to ' 
ivith one stone by fixing blame on the United Smtes.-f . , 

Germ ivarfare itself, or bacteriolo^cal warfare or b » ^ 
ivarfare, is nearly as old as irar itself, oa ° 
though it is, it has been used—as has every o e p 
vised by man. In ancient times, bodies ? Naooleon 

of besieged toims ivere intended to sprea m ec 1 ’ 

flooded the flats around Mantua, hoping m a c 1 p _ ^ 
malaria-bearing mosquitoes rising from the 

in colonial America Rumania^ 

the Indians. The Germans of World War I ^ies. 

horses, as well as American livestock ^ ® ^^nrred during the 
One of the bizaxxe "uses” of germ -f ^^Twar 

Russian invasion of Finland just pno had been left to 

to explain why the bodies o£ her fallen the 

freeze in the snow, Russia said that they won 

spring thaw and epidemics ''"^'^^pd^eerm warfare are 

The purposes of systematic ge^ 

to infect a civil population and us PP ^ achieve the same 
and lower the ivill to fight, to m^ec cr p of reserve 

results through famine, or to m ec E ^ fgj- the obiious 
troops. Germ warfare has no use at It 

reason that it might infect friendly as weU ^ b^spiying bac- 
has to be waged in the ^ i^'^cSisSrs^ Nor 

teria from airplanes or by ^?PP^ J o ch as Korea, 

would it be of any great value in a poor country 

is an 

^-^Sorenourh o£ Adnedcan flie. throughout the 

hoax."i‘ i. in any case superfluous. 
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where disease is constant and various, where there is frequent 
contact ivith animals, where there is no sanitation, and where, as 
a consequence, fear of disease is low and immunity is high. But 
in sanitary countries such as America, ^vhere the populace is not 
used to disease and is dependent on medication, where people 
dread disease and have low resistance to it, the use of germ war¬ 
fare might cause panic as ■^vell as plague. In America, germ war¬ 
fare would introduce a ne^v and fearful thing, whereas in Ko¬ 
rea it would not. Finally, apart from the moral considerations 
which ought to inhibit the use of such weapons anywhere, the 
waging of germ -warfare in North Korea -^vould have been of no 
benefit. The country was a wasteland. To infect it would be 
like poisoning a dying enemy just to see him squirm. And this, 
of course, is just the villainous image of America which the 
germ -warfare hoax attempted to parade through the world. 
America, rich, powerful, sated and glutted, deriving a new 
thrill sensation from tormenting a poor and tiny land. 

Though the first blast was made by a North Korean, For¬ 
eign Minister Pak Hen, on February 22, 1952, the germ warfare 
cacophony was trumpeted chiefly by Communist China tvith the 
Soviet Union and her satellites supplying the chorus. On Feb- 
ruary 25, Peiping denounced the American “atrocity” to the 
(Communist) World Peace Committee in Oslo. Tivo days later 
Dr. Istvann Florian, chief of the Communist Hungarian Rod 
Cross, sent the folloiving cable to the International Red Cross 
in Switzerland: 

American troops have again seized the bacteriological armi They 
have hurled from their planes sickened insects upon the Korean 
People s Army, the Chinese Volunteers and the rear territorities. 

• • • The International Red Cross must raise its voice against these 
inhuman atrocities. 

Two more days and the Red Cross of Communist Poland 
made a similar protest, concluding that “all inacti-vity in this 
matter signifies solidarity with the criminals.” On March 6 
the Rumanian Red Cross demanded immediate action “to stop 
this bacteriological war of mass extermination.” 

Against the background of these official protests, ts'orld 
Communism’s -vast propaganda apparatus had taken up the 
germ war” outcry. Riots and demonstrations against America 
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were staged, in free tvorld countries as tvell as in Communist 
ones. Peiping radio thundered ceaselessly. Civilians in North 
Korea and ^^anchuria tvere organized into “germ-hunting par¬ 
ties” and they rvere photographed using chopsticks to pick 
black specks off snotv. A “germ tvar exhibit” ivas held in 
Peiping. Hotv the germ tvarfare charges were used to fan the 
flames of Mao Tse-tung’s “Hate-America” campai^ throug - 
out China itself, has been described by the Australian journal¬ 
ist Denis Warner: 


... The population was mobilized to take preventive measures 
to kill flies, mosquitoes, fleas and rats, to clean up garbage, ^ 
stroy everj'thing that might be a carrier or a breeding ground tor 
America’s filtliy pestilences. In the first year of this campai^ 
Peking listed the destruction of 120 million rats, and 
million pounds weight of flies, mosquitoes and fleas. un 
and sixty million tons of garbage, including some that a ee 
there since Ming times, was carted away from the ® . 

kilometers of drains and ditches were filled, 4 ° 
meters of eartli were used to fill up stagnant poo s. ’S/■ , 

gents of Chinese scientists went to Korea and came ac 
with U. S.-made containers and “contaminated’ insects. . . • 
■was the greatest propaganda hoax in history, ^ nt 
ceeded in its purpose in China there is no doubt. 


The hoax, moreover, ivas to have a loi^ run. 

Ruegger, president of the International Re ^°Ari,pcon re- 
both sides on the matter, U. S. Secretary of State Aches 

plied on March y: 

Despite categorical denials... Communists an 

[that] biological warfare by the ea^t the United 

epidemic in Communist-held areas of Kore • P warfare fTl 
States has not engaged in any form of “.^Jniake . • 

would like to suggest that the Internationa gj of possi- 

an investigation [and be] given free access to a 
ble information behind the United Nations ines. 


The Communists sent no reply, althoi^ make public 
April 20 as a deadline for response, but mey World 

their attitude by having delegates to the omm 



Peace in Oslo explain that they “did not consider the IR 
sufficiently free from political influence” and that the Wor 
Health Organization tvas also tainted- So the International Re 
Cross suspended its plans to investigate, and was promptly 
called an American lackey by the Communists. Of this, Ru^^r 
said: “The IRC has been accused of being a ‘depraved lackey 
of the American government since, i\’hen the U. S. asked that an 
investigation be opened, the IRC declared itself ready to or¬ 
ganize one. It might just as well be claimed that the IRC ^vas 
in the pay of North Korea, since it was sufiBcient for this gw- 
ermnent to refuse an investigation for the IRC to abandon it. 

There was nothing puzzling about Communism’s abrupt 
of appeals to the International Red Cross. Impartial investiga¬ 
tion had not been v'anted. “^Yhat had been desired was the prep¬ 
aration of propaganda ivindow dressing ivhile Commun^t in¬ 
terrogators is’ore doim the ivills of captured American airm® 
with that wearying technique ■which the icorld has called, 
“brainivashing.” The object ivas to obtain “confessions of 
having waged germ warfare. By the middle of May, i 952 » 
months of brakus'ashing had broken down the resistance of tiro 
U- S. Air Force lieutenants. They “confessed” to having dropped 
infected insects on North Korea. Their "confessions,” usuaUy 
written for them by the British Communist reporter, Alan Wm- 
nington, and his Australian associate, ^Vilfred Burchett, were 
read before newsreel cameras and distributed throughout the 
world. Others follois'ed. One American airman told the sound 
cameras: “I ivas coivard enough to do as I ivas told ’iSTiy ^re 
is’e using this barbarous weapon when peace talla go on? MTico 
I think of my future, how' can I tell my son, hoiv can I teU tny 
family, that I am a criminal?” Another declared: “A shon'er 
may clean my body, but my soul w'ill never be clean!” 

And so the w’orld was deluged with the maudlin mea culpi^ 
of thirty-eight American airmen who ivere either tortured into 
“confessing,” or lacking strength of w’ill, “confessed” under 
threats.* The prize “confession” of all was the 6,ooo-w'ord 


•Some fliers later repatriated said ihcv had encouraged “Winniegton and 
chett to be meJodramatic, hoping the irix ■vrorid ■would "see how corny it ■v^^as- 
They also stated that most of ihcir interrogators seemed to believe that germ 
warfare ficd been waged* 
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document extorted from Colonel Frank Schwable, a graduate 
of the Naval Academy and chief of staff of the First Marine Air 
Wing at the time he was shot do'ivn. Schwable, like all the 
seventy-eight airmen selected for interrogation, was kept apart 
from other prisoners. The Communists charged him with germ 
tvarfare and ordered him to confess. For five months he tvas 
held incommunicado, left to languish in his otvn filth ■\vit in an 
unheated 3X7-foot hole, constantly subjected to the hammer¬ 
like reiterations of his interrogators. 

“It ivas the last couple of days in November that 
Schivable explained after his repatriation. I was co . ^ was 
damn cold. My hand tvas frozen. There ivas no question in my 
mind. I knew they iveren’t going to let me stand 
a firing squad. They ivere going to leave me there a ivm • 
knew I’d never make it. I think slow mental torture ° 

period of time is ivorse than quick physical tortore. 
there day in and day out, day in and day out. our 

are very limited. You either confess or you stay there. . 

For three months, Schivable was forced to ^ 
his “confession” until his captors found “J.fboth 

he explained: ‘‘Once you do this thing you ve go P J 
ways. You’ve got to make it both realistic and 
to God-I pray to God-I achieved that I ^ military 
people would understand. I don’t knoiv a ou ^ _£ |.jjat 

But it is fantastic that anyone can Relieve th^tmyth^^^^^ 
sort was used. I once told my interro^t 
before God and swear it was use ^I ^ 
religion that’s a pretty strong oath. iJ / 
make me swear it was true.” „ held out 

Not all o£ Ute thirty-eight ‘iffuot who soM: 

long. The most pathetic case svas a , -r-jj,,, i knew 

"They led me fish soup. Good God, /«* so»?l „i,a. 

they really meant to get what they ivan e » forty who 

utey aski me to.” On the other h“4 ,te« ol will, 

refused to confess there were men ^ ^ force, 

officers such as Captain Theodore Hams o hole and 

who was handcuflEed and placed in a “jf i can’t go 

kept there for fourteen months. Ham ,, Another Air 

back with my self-respect, I won t go ac 
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FasristI Fascist! Fascist! That was the theme, the constant, 
pounding refrain o£ the Communists as they battled to turn 
men's minds against America.^ 

In the end, the germ warfare hoax collapsed. It fell apart in 
the one place “where it “was expected to do most harm: t e 
United Nations. After the Soviet Union introduced the charges 
there, the U. S. delegate Dr. Charles Mayo, in an empassione 
summing up, described the braintvashing techmque which ha 
extorted the thirty-eight "confessions”: 

It is a method obviously calculated by the Communists to 
bring a man to the point where a dry crust of bread or a fev 
hours’ uninterrupted sleep is a great event in his life. All the pris¬ 
oners victimized were subjected to the same pattern of intimida¬ 
tion, deprivation of basic physical needs, isolation and physi 
and mental torture.... The techniques varied only in detail— - 
The total picture presented is one of human beings reduced to a 
status lower than that of animals, filthy, full of lice, festCTC 
rvounds full of maggots, their sickness regulated to a point ju^ 
short of death, unshaven, without haircuts or baths for as much 
as a year, men in rags, exposed to the elements, fed “with carefully 
measured minimum quantities and the lowest quabty of food 
and unsanitary water served often in rusty cans, isolated, faced 
with squads of trained interrogators, bulldozed, deprived of sleep 
and browbeaten rvith mental anguish.... 

The United States then proposed that the United Nations 
set up a commission to investigate both American charges of 
Communist atrocities and Communist charges of American 
germ rvarfare. With that, the Russians on the UN General As¬ 
sembly’s Political Committee changed the subject. 



Chapter Five 


A S AN unforeseen result of the Red propaganda \var, the 
United Nations adopted a firmer attitude at Panmunjom, 
^vhile increasing that military pressure \vhich the Communisp 
seemed to understand more clearly than ^vords. Much of this 
action Avas ordered by General Clark on his own initiative, 
though it "was later approved and even intensified by the Jomt 
Chiefs of Staff on the recommendations of the State Depart¬ 
ment. 

In June, 1952, Clark ordered Major General WiUiam Hamson 
to break off die Panmunjom talks for a few days ivithout ad¬ 
vance warning. At the close of proceedings on June 7, Hamson 
told General Nam II: "We are not coming back tomorrow. We 


are coming back on June 11.” 

The effect bvrote General Clark] was startling. Nam II, usually 
an unruffled, deadly calm operator, came very close to losing con¬ 
trol. Harrison, obviously pleased, reported the 
tail. Nam II was so shocked and upset that he p ea Jd 
rison to sit down and talk the thing over a htt e. cinerle 

he never saiv such a change in a man, change ivroug y 
simple sentence. He was flabbergasted. ^ roramu- 

tions were to keep the talks going so that he cou pu ^ 

nist propaganda on the record for the worl press 
Communists at this stage were emphasizing e 
Panmunjom was the main battleground. An now 
made it impossible for him to carry out his ^ 

letter. Harrison had taken away the propaganda platform, eve 

though for only three short days.t 
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Clark’s next move was to release 27,000 North Korean ci¬ 
vilian internees who had refused repatriation, an event which 
Syngman Rhee organized into a national holiday. On June 21, 
after General Clark had issued a strong statement denying the 
charge of germ ’ivarfare, while warning the Communists they 
would be held responsible for their treatment of captive UN 
troops, Harrison read into the Panmunjom record a long ac¬ 
count of the Soviet Union’s disposition of prisoners during 
World War II. At that time, Russia demanded the right of 
asylum for captured Axis soldiers, and this, said Harrison, 
sharply pressing the embarrassed Nam, ^vas ample justification 
of the UN principle of voluntary repatriation. 

On the military front, the Joint Chiefs of Staff authorized 
Clark to bomb the vast Suiho Dam hydroelectric complex on 
the North Korean side of the Yalu !^ver. Suiho, ■which sup¬ 
plied power to all of North Korea’s industry and much of Man¬ 
churia’s, had heretofore been untouchable. But on June 23, 
1952, it tvas battered by some 500 United Nations aircraft, 
most of them American. The Suiho raid produced another 
storm of protest from the British, for it had been carried out 
without prior consultation with U. S. allies. But on June 24, 
200 more American bombers returned to Suiho to finish the 
job, and the protests in the House of Parliament, based on the 
fear that American patience had been exhausted and the i^'ar 
ivas about to be extended, at last subsided. 

The air war against the Communists did not abate. On Au¬ 
gust 8, the Joint Chiefc stated; "^\Tiile we consider it probable 
that the Communist ts'ish to conclude an armistice, tve see little 
or no indication that ■various factors exerting pressure on the 
Communists are sufBcient to make an armistice a matter of 
urgency.” One of those insufficient "factors” tvas U. S. air 
poiver, and accordingly, the Joint Chiefs ordered Clark to step 
up the aerial war in North Korea. On August 29 an even larger 
raid than Suiho was flown against the Red capital at Pyongyang- 
It tvas called the "All United Nations Air Effort.” Carrier-based 
air joined the strike, during which 1,403 sorties were flown, 
with particular attention paid to government buildings. Radio 
^yougvang, and the Ministry of Rail Transportation head¬ 
quarters. The attack tvas renewed the next night by Superforts 
and Pyongyang was left smoldering. Out of tlic ruins came 
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the fniliri" voire of Rndio Pyongpng explaining that the Araci. 
carw lintl nttnchctl nt night hccau'ic they were afraid to risk the 
MICs by day. In truth, the NfIGs had been swept dear of 
Karth Korea except for their sallies into MIG Alley from their 
sanctn.arv* bases .at Antnng, .Manchuria. Figures for air-to-air 
combat shnv.ed that .at the end of 1952. the United Nations 
fliers h.ad shm tlotcn gGr, MlGs .and i.jr, propeller-driven craft, 
at a loss of “9 pl.ancs of their osen. This high proportion in- 
crc.ascd tuui! the tsar's end, by which time the U. S. Sabrejets 
h.ad csf.ablishcd .a t.pio-t ratio of kills to losses. Mow it as'as done 
has been tictcribcd by the U. S. Air Force jet ace, Colonel Har¬ 
rison Thyng: 


For you conib.ai has l)ecomc an individual "dogfight.’ Flight 
integrity h.is been lost. bt»t your wing man is sull svith you, 
widely separarctl but dose enough for you to know Uiat you are 
oovcicsl. Suddenly you go into a steep turn. Your Madi drops 
off. The ,MIG turns svith you, and yon let him gradually creep 
up and ouitunj you. At the critical moment you rcs’crsc your 
tiint. The hydraulic controls work beautifully. The MIG cannot 
turn .as rcadilv as you and is slung out to the side. \Yhen you pop 
your s{>ccd bmkes. the MIG nashes by you. Quickly closing die 
brakes, you slide onto bis tail and hammer him svith your 
Pieces fly off the MIG, but be svon’t burn or explode at diat liigh 
altitude. Me twists and turns and attempts to dis'c .ass’ay but )ou 
'vill not he denied. Your "50s” have hit him in the engine .^d 
slowed him up enough so that he cannot get .assay from >ou. is 
^inojiy suddenly blosvs and die pilot catapults out, b.yely miss- 
ing your airplane. Nosv your ss-ing man is svhooping it up over 
the radio, and you flash for home very loss' on fuel. 
your engine is running ver)’ rough. Parts of the ripped i lav 
been sucked into your engine scoop, and die possi 1 ity o 
flaming out is vers' likely. Desperately climbing for 
finally reach forty thousand feet. With home base noss u 
miles asvay, you can lean back and sigh svidi relic or you 
you can glide your ship back and land, gear down, J 

engine quits right nosv. You hc.ar over die radio. 1-ig 
forming and returning—die Last MIGs cliased ac- “ 

Yalu.” Everyone is checking in, and a fesv scores are . . 

cussed. The good nesvs of no losses, die tension svhicli gnpp 
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you before the battle, the wild fight, and the "G” forces are now 
being felt. A tired yet elated feeling is overcoming you, although 
the day’s work is not finished. Your engine finally flames out, but 
you have maintained forty thousand feet and are now but twenty 
miles from home. The usual radio calls are given, and the pat¬ 
tern set up for a deadstick landing. The tower calmly tells you 
that you are number three deadstick over the field, but every¬ 
thing is ready for your entry. Planes in front of you continue to 
land in routine and uninterrupted precision, as everyone is low 
on fuel. Fortunately this time there are no battle damages to be 
crash landed. Your altitude is decreasing, and gear is lowered. 
Hydraulic controls are still working beautifully on the pressure 
maintained by your windmilling engine. You pick your place in 
the pattern, land, coast to a stop, and within seconds are tugged 
up the taxi strip to your revetment for a quick engine change.^ 

Such destruction of the enemy aircraft had been expressly 
requested by the U. S. State Department shortly after the ap¬ 
pearance of signs of cracks in the facade of Sino-Soviet solidarity. 
The first occurred August 17 when Chou En-lai and a delega¬ 
tion of military, political, and economic leaders arrived in Mos¬ 
cow on a visit which surprised the world, since it had not been 
preceded by the customary publicity or pronouncements on its 
purpose. From the latter, and because of the military and 
economic specialists accompanying Chou, U. S. Ambassador to 
Moscow George Kennan deduced that Communist China might 
be hastily seeking increased military and economic help from 
Russia. He suggested to Washington that anything the United 
Nations Command could do “to frighten” Red China into ask¬ 
ing for more military aid might be of value. “Something in 
the nature of an increased military threat or feint might come 
to good effect,” advised Kennan, suggesting that it also be ac¬ 
companied by a conciliatory move toward Russia, thus provid¬ 
ing Stalin with a cease-fire as an alternative to giving more ^ 
sistance to China. So the aerial war was stepped up, for this, 
said General Clark, ivas all he could do while all-out offensives 
were still prohibited by the U. S. policy to limit the war. It 
was the Chinese Communist Forces themselves who had to pro¬ 
vide the means of punishing themselves on the ground, Avhen, 
in September—October of 1952, apparently unfrightened by tlic 
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United Nations air tvar, they sent their ground troops smashing 
into the United Nations lines again. 


The objective of the Chinese Communist Forces and their 
North Korean allies in the fall of 1952 was to seize high 
ground overlooking the United Nations defense line. That 
battle line, it will be remembered, had been pushed high 
above the 38th Parallel in General Van Fleet’s fall offensive of 
the preceding year. It began in the west at Munsan just below 
the Parallel, ran northeast to its center at the Iron Triangle 
and the Punchbowl about 20 miles above the line, and thence 
northeast to Kosong on the Sea of Japan still 20 miles farther 
above it. North of tliis battle line, guarding it like sentries, were 
a number of hill outposts which Van Fleet's men had seized. 

In the summer and fall of 1952, after a long military stale¬ 
mate, the Communists attempted to seize these heig ts. tu 
bom fighting resulted, during which mountain peaks ^ven 
fanciful names by the troops and newspapermen change an 
frequently. In these battles, the 1st Marine Division fought tor 
Bunker Hill; the 3rd Infantry Division, with 
and Belgian Battalions, defended Big Nori f 
2nd Infantry Division and its French Battalion e 
and Arrowhead Hill; the yth Infantry division was OTTnag 
Hill, the ROK and Division on Sniper Ridge, the ROK U p 
Division on Finger Ridge and Capitol Hill, an u 

fantry Division ivith the Turkish Briga e on , 

Ridge, while the ROK 8th Division was brought ^ ba«le 
the Punchbowl area. During the summer assau s ar 

hill bastions the Communists were only , Nations 

but they continued to exe« pressure on Umted NaUMS 

troops until the torrential rains o£ July Augus 

field into the customary mire. arHllerv 

In September the rains stopped and 
began to fire with remarkable force ^iuoT^g o^e 

sians had finally delivered the guns an > September 

o£ the enemy’s chie£ defects. On = “S''nSSadons 

^one, a record high of 45,000 shells fclon^ 

front. Enemy infantrymen were noi m'nned down 

barrages which kept the United ^ ynjst; renewal of 

in their trenches and bunkers. But the 
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battle in Septembcr-October came to the same futile end as 
had previous offensives. Van Fleet’s line held fast during fight¬ 
ing distinguished by the efforts of tlie French Battalion and 
the U. S. 2nd and 7th Infantry and 1st Marine Divisions. The 
U. S. 45th Infantry Division—the first National Guard division 
to come to Korea—also saw action, after relieving the ist Cavalry 
Division, which returned to Japan. Most important, the ROK 
Army emerged as a dependable force. The ROI^ held firm in 
the face of many Chinese attacks and also counterattacked fre¬ 
quently. Thus, after the descent of ivinter brought an end to 
the Communist assaults. Van Fleet turned nearly 75 percent 
of the line over to the South Koreans. 

By year’s end. Van Fleet had sixteen divisions manning 
a line resembling the old bunker-and-trench battlefronK of 
World War II. This force consisted of eleven ROK divisions, 
one British Commomvealth division and one U, S. Marine and 
three U. S. Army divisions, with one ROK and three U. S. Army 
divisions in reserve. Attached to the American divisions were 
all those battalions and brigades from the other United Na¬ 
tions members ivith troops in Korea, and there was a regiment 
of South Korean Marines attached to the U. S. Marine division. 

In addition to having his South Koreans ivell trained and 
equipped. Van Fleet also possessed one of the finest communi¬ 
cations systems ever built in the field. U. S. Army Signal Corps 
men had overcome the initial handicap of South Korea’s shat¬ 
tered communications, building an extensive wire system- 
supplemented by very high-frequency radio—which ran from 
Pusan to the front. South Korea’s roads and railways ivere also 
improved, and the problem of caring for the uprooted civilian 
population was being met by the United Nations Civil Assist¬ 
ance Command. And so, with the United Nations ground forces 
holding excellent ground, with the Communists again faltering 
in their assaults and still being struck by UN air power. Gen¬ 
eral Mark Clark decided that he might as tvell put an end to 
the truce-talk travesty at Panmunjom. The conferences tvere 
hopelessly stalled by the prisoner exchange deadlock, and each 
Plenary Session of the full delegations produced its foaming 
quota of vilification. Here is the Commtmist statement for Sep¬ 
tember 20,1952: 
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It is solely in Utc interest of a handful of munitions merchants 
and warmongers of your side that tlie soldiers of seventeen na¬ 
tions have been driven by your side to come far from their nadve 
countries and enrr)' out inhuman desmiction and murder against 
the innocent people of Korea at the cost of their owm lives, al¬ 
though people throughout tlie svorld who uphold peace and 
justice, unanimously condemn your side for laundiing and car¬ 
rying on this unjust war and demand an early stop to the blood¬ 
shed in Korea. And your side has for tlie interest of tliat handful 
of men consistently delayed and even prevented the realization 

of an armistice in Korea. . . 

The facts of the past fourteen montlis of die Korean Armisuce 
Negotiations have already inexorably proved and expose e 
ferocity and cruelty of an imperialist aggressor whidi are the 


true colors of your side. . - 

AVhen your outrageous proposition of forceful retention o 
war prisoners has gone bankrupt and you can no longer use it as 
a camouflage to play deceit, your side cannot bm resort to vi u 
pemtion and distortion in these conferences. 
how desperate and disreputable—how childish an n icu 


your side has become... 


To this Major General Harrison replied: “Some of 
language this morning is what sve civilized coun 
with common criminals or persons who throug i^^ 
stupidity are unable to speak logically or convincing y. 

Eight day-s later Hax!rison laid on die f^hree differem 

plans to guarantee prisoners the freedom o ^'o* nrisoners 
or refusing repatriation. One of these wou 
to the demilitarized zone, where they wou Then they 

tion of the Communist and United Nations Im^^ 

Would be released, free to move 1 ^ ^ ^ those Ro ooo 

what th. Communto said 

South Koreans “released at the fron • , j|^ 

Pta, too, and on October 8, Ha™™Jt'oke od 
the remark: “We svill meet with you have 

that you are willing to accept one °“y^gy/pi.oposals, de- 
presented in writing the text of any con 
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signed to nchicvc an armistice, which you may desire to make. 
The plenary’ sessions now stand in recess.” 

Six months passed before another meeting was held, and m 
the meantime, the United States elected its first Republican 
President since 1932. 


Chapter Six 


A lthough the unpopular Korean War did not play as 
i large a part in tlie defeat of the Democratic candidate, 
Adlai Stevenson, as did die enormous popularity of die roan 
who defeated him. General Diright Eisenhower, there cer¬ 
tainly was no other issue to characterize tlie difference between 
the candidates. Eisenhower, while cridcal of "the mess in ‘Wash¬ 
ington,” proposed no radical changes in policy at home or 
abroad. Stevenson did not repudiate the AdministraUon of 
Harry Truman, who had decided not to seek re-election. The 
difference, then, ivas Eisenhower’s popularity aided and abetted 
by Korea’s unpopularity, a distincuon made apparent ivhen 
Eisenhoiver, acting on the suggestion of his spee^ rvriter, Ero- 
roett John Hughes, told an audience diat if elected: “I ivill go 
to Korea." The effect is’as astonishing. The audience literally 
erupted isuth delight. The remark, "I ivill go to Korea,” became 
the most famous of the campaign, even tliough the Republican 
candidate did not say that by going there he expected to end the 
ivar or solve the peninsula’s problems. More, the American 
press—almost solidly behind candidate Eisenhoiver—played end¬ 
lessly on the theme of the cost of Korea. The New York World- 
Telegram and Sun, for example, began printing the iveekly 
American casualty lists as its leading headline, using “scare- 
heads” eight columns ivide and of the size usually reserved for 
momentous neivs events. 

The damage done the Democrats by the attacks of Senator 
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Joseph McCarthy, charging the Truman Administration was 
“soft on Communism,” even treasonable, tvas directly related 
to the tvar against Communism in Korea.The slotv buildup of 
the ROK Army also became a campaign issue after the wife of 
General Van Fleet allowed one of her husband’s embittered pri¬ 
vate letters on the subject to get into tlie hands of candidate 
Eisenho^ver, ■who accused the Truman Administration of fail¬ 
ing to exploit all opportunities in Korea. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff replied, on the eve of the November election, with an 
order to Van Fleet calling for activation of two more ROK di¬ 
visions. And yet, as much as the Korean War was an issue in the 
1952 Presidential election, there were very few voices raised 
in support of General MacArthur’s policy of extending the war 
to the Chinese mainland. The tlieme, In war there is no su 
stitute for \actory," was quietly buried in the Republican Con¬ 
vention, along ivith one of its outstanding proponents an 
Eisenhower’s chief opponent. Senator Robert Taft. ^ 

After his election—by a vote of 33.93®<252 to ^'7'3^4»992 
President-elect Eisenhower did go to Korea, but ^ ° , 

his campaign promise; not, as he repeatedly wame ’ ° , 

"trick solution” to the problem. He arrived there on p, n 
2. 1952, and spent three days conferring wth generals ClaJ 
and Van Fleet, reviewing ROK troops, visiting 
UN units, and talking with President Rhee. At the end of his 
visit, Eisenhower said: "How difficult it j^ems to be m 
of this kind to work out a plan that ivould bring 
and definite victory without possibly running e gra 

.he MacAeU.ueeUemeav.and h- 
decided lo follow the Trunean Adm.n.ueatJon s^po^cy 
mg an honorable truce, and later issue, he 

firm against forcible repatriauon of p ^ 

would later say: ”. . . To force ^“\P.:,°P 

life of terror and persecution is Therefore, it 

every moral standard by which Am cannot be 

would be unacceptable to the American code, and it 

U e-Tov-nnirler of Eisenhower’s 
Still, wrote Robert Donovan, wanted to liq- 

first term in the White House, J- American poiver 

uidate the war. He wanted to halt the dram of Americ P 
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in a peripheral conflict that offered no hope of decision in the 
struggle against Communism.” To do so, the new President 
decided to harden the stiffening U. S. attitude to'ward Com¬ 
munist China. On December 14, 1952, he said: ”. . . We face 
an enemy whom ^^'e cannot hope to impress by words, however 
eloquent, but only by deeds—executed under the circumstances 
of our o^m choosing.” Talking informally to reporters, he ex¬ 
panded on this theme: "Because you know, my friends, just be¬ 
cause one side wants peace doesn't make peace. We must go 
ahead and do things that induce the others to want peace also.” 

The things ^vhich Eisenhower planned to do could not be 
done until he assumed oSice in early January of 1953- Enunaa- 
tion of them did not begin until his first State of the Union 
message on February 3. Before then, what ivas perhaps the 
queerest ivar in history had entered another ne%v phase. 

Behveen the onset of winter in November-December of 1952 
and the arrival of the spring of 1953, the Korean battlefront 
was characterized by artillery exchanges, sporadic small-scale 
fighting, constant patrolling, and a propaganda -^var carried on 
through loudspeakers set up at the front by both sides. On one 
side, the Chinese and North Koreans occupied their honey¬ 
combed hillsides, on the other United Nations troops sat out 
the ivinter in bunkers or in the trenches of the outposts. Both 
sides sent out patrols to see what the other side was doing, but 
sometimes the men of these patrols were more interested in 
listening to the other side’s loudspeakers. Such scouting parties 
have been described by a Marine rifleman, Martin Russ, in his 
book The Last Parallel. 

We blackened our faces and hands and departed 1 A.M. . . • 

— We were halbvay benveen check point two and the base of 
Old Bunker when a loudspeaker began blaring. It was located 
far to the east probably on the hill known as Siberia in front of 
the Charlie company sector. As usual, we only heard parts of the 
program but it was so interesting that we halted and lay down 
close beside the dike and listened. One isolated phrase sticks in 
my mind as one of the typical comic-book phrases: "Ike is one of 
the leaders who could bring about peace in Korea; but, like the 
rest of the big-money' boys, he is not interested in peace." 
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A woman sang a song, a very sentimental one but quite mov¬ 
ing. "The I.ast Rose of Summer.” I looked back at the otlier 
three men and could sec the outline of their brush-covered hel¬ 
mets. They were listening, too, not aware of cacli other, and 
maybe for a moment unaware of tlie surroundings. "When the 
song ended, a woman said, "Did you enjoy my song, marine? If 
so, tlien fire your rifle twice and I will sing anotlicr.” A wag on 
ilic MLR fired an extremely long burst from a machine gun. It 
ccliocd for several seconds. A fetv miles to tlie east, in the Aimy 
sector, five or six paracluite flares hovered above die mountains. 
Artillery rumbled in the distance, a kind of muffled diunder... 

The war had become so stabilized that many of the units 
began to regard their own positions on the line with a proprie¬ 
tary eye. The rights of possession were proclaimed on signs 
springing up ei-erj-where. A visitor to Korea, perhaps one of 
tiiosc junketing Congressmen ivho seemed to proliferate as me 
"■’ar dragged on, would enter this sector "by courtesy of this 
tiivision, cross this bridge “by courtesy” of this engineering at 
talion, or even enter this latrine "by courtesy of rear 
tank private with the good rifleman’s earthy sense 
Congressmen rarely reached the ultimate sign, on t'^nic , e 
neatli a macabre skull and crossbones, ivas printed the warn 
ing: 


CAUTION 

Tins IS THE M.L.R. 

The reds Direct Traffic from This Point. 

Sometimes huge billboards were used to drive ^ 
of safety to the troops, ivho ivere still reluctant to ivear , 

~and hea\7—bulletproof vests, to say nothing o t e ar 
shorts. The 25th Division tacked up a tom armore 
the words: 


This Vest Saved a Man’s Life. Wear Yours! 

in the Marine sector, tlie risky habit of ivalking ^ 

skyline in silhouette for enemy snipers ivas iscou 
bullet-riddled helmet hung on a cross above the epitap 


Here Lies the Body of Corporal Joe Blow 
He Walked on the Skyline. Hava No. 
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In such dull, yet apprehensive times, the men naturally talke 
of home, of Rest and Rehabilitation in Japan, or of the 
R—rotation home. Frequently, elaborate precautions ^vould e 
taken to protect a man about to reach the year of combat duty 
which would put him on the homebound ship. One night Cor¬ 
poral Charles Gordon of Liberty, Mississippi, led a patrol into 
enemy territory. Halfway out, his radioman overtook him an 
said: “I just talked to the CO. He says for you to lay do^vn 
right where you are and wait for the patrol to come bac 
That’s orders. You’re going home tomorrow.” 

Even with rotation, the strength of the United Nations forces 
rose to 768,000 men. The arrival of the U. S. 40th Infantry 
Division—another National Guard unit—increased the Ameri¬ 
can contribution to seven 20,000-man U. S. Army divisions an 
one even larger U. S. Marine division. The South Koreans ha 
twelve 10,000-man divisions, the British Commomvealth Na¬ 
tions one 15,000-man division, the Turks one 5,000-man bn- 
gade, and the remaining nations from 1,000 to 1,500 men 
apiece, distributed among the U. S. divisions. The thousancB 
upon thousands of service, supply and security troops ivbich 
kept this force in the field were American. 

Opposing the UN force of three-quarters of a million was a 
Communist Army of well over a million men. Of these, 270,000 
soldiers manned the first line of defense, while an estimated 


531,000 were deployed in reserve behind them. The rest ivero 
logistics and security troops. More than three-fourths of this 
force was Chinese, and the Chinese Communists occupied a 
similar proportion of the entire Communist line. The North 
Koreans held only the eastern quarter from the Kum River to 
the Sea of Japan. 

Lieutenant General James Van Fleet still thought he could 
defeat this Communist host, when, after twenty-tivo months m 
Korea, he was relieved of his command to go into retirement. 
The new commander ivas Lieutenant General Maxivell Taylor, 
then U. S. Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations and Adminis¬ 
tration. Taylor, tall, handsome, a paratrooper and an aggres¬ 
sive leader like Ridgway and Van Fleet, had been assistant 
commander of the 82nd Airborne in Italy and later com¬ 
manded the 101st Airborne Division in France. Taylor took 
harge of Eighth Army and the ROKs on February 11, 1953 ' 
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■while Van Fleet, by then a supporter of the bellicose Syng- 
man Rhee, announced to reporters that his forces had been 
strong enough to wage a successful offensive against the Com¬ 
munists. This statement angered General Mark Clark in 
Tokyo, ivko declared that the UN Command had nwer pos 
sessed sufficient strength to rvage such a campaign. ^ 

Fleet’s remarks found support in the United States, c le y 
among those Republican conservatives who had been President 
Truman's chief critics, and whose demands that the ni e 
States "get tough ivith Red China” ivere not silenced by tbe 
presence of a fellow Republican in the White House. 

But the United States had already gotten toug wi 
China,” and this, coupled with the death of remier J p 
Stalin, had ivrought a great change in the Communist camp. 

One of the Truman Administration s last acts 
stage was to ivam Red China that its P^*'’^”^^„^”Ambassador 
not inexhaustible. During the fall of 1952, • • 

to India Chester Bowles told Indian diplomats 
of the war was inevitable unless a solution 5 
Bowles suggested that India take the lead in " ^ exchange 
the problem, and so India sought to end the pri United 

deadlock by introducing a compromise proposa 1 

Thrindian plan upheld the American 
repatriation, while accepting the Communis tjecided at 

fate o£ ,ho,e who roEu/ed to go home SV 

die peace conference to be held after an 
posed: 

1. All prisoners held by both sides ^ commission 

Demilitarized Zone and released to a neutral com 

of five nations. . wanted to go 

2. All prisoners who told the comm^sion they wan 

home would be immediately repatriate . custody after 

3 - Decision on those still in peace conference, 

ninety days would be referre ^vas to be held 

which, as both sides already to conference would 

ninety days after the armistice. P besan. 
therefore get the prisoner issue as soon as it began. 



A. If, after thirty days, the peace conference had not settled 
the problem of non-repatriates, the prisoners would be 
turned over to the United Nations for resettlement, ean 
while, the United Nations would always have the power 
to block any attempt at the peace conference to impose 
forcible repatriation. 

Neither side thought highly of the proposal. The Commu¬ 
nists still held out for forcible repatriation, ivhilc the United 
States thought that to refer the prisoner matter to the peace 
conference would be futile, to say nothing of the cruelty o 
forcing non-repatriates to ivait four months to leam their te. 
Still, the United States said it would vote for the plan. On 
December i, 1952, despite the violent opposition of the Com¬ 
munist bloc, the UN Political Committee adopted India’s pro¬ 
posal. But this was merely an empty formality. All hope o 
Communist acceptance had already been doomed by Anmei 
Vishinsky’s denunciation of India for having "joined the free 
world camp by accepting the principle of no forced repatriation. 
Peiping and Pyongyang Radio followed suit, and official rejec¬ 
tion of any proposal ivhich did not include forced repatriation 
was quick in coming. 

It was after this that President-elect Eisenhower retumea 
from Korea, openly determined to continue the rebuilding o 
the ROK Army, making broad hints at increased use of 
On February 2, 1953, President Eisenhower delivered his fa¬ 
mous State of the Union message in which he said: 

In June, 1950, following die aggressive attack on the Republic 
of Korea, the United States Seventh Fleet was instructed both to 
prevent attack upon Formosa and also to insure that Formosa 
should not be used as a base of operations against the Chinese 
Communist mainland. 

This has meant, in effect, that the United States Navy was re¬ 
quired to serve as a defensive arm of Communist China. Regard¬ 
less of the situation in 1950, since the date of that order the Chi¬ 
nese Communists have invaded Korea to attack the United Na¬ 
tions forces there. They have consistently rejected the proposals 
of the United Nations Command for an armistice. They recently 
joined Soviet Russia in rejecting the armistice proposal spon¬ 
sored in the United Nations by the Government of India. This 
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proposal has been accepted by the United States and fifty-three 
other nations. 

Consequently, there is no longer any logic or sense in a con i- 
tion that required die United States Navy to assume defensive re 
sponsibilities on behalf of the Chinese Communists, 
mitting those Communists, with greater impunity, to kill our 
soldiers and diose of our United Nations allies in Korea. 

I am, therefore, issuing instructions that die Seventh eet no 
longer be employed to shield Communist China. Permit me 
make crj'stal clear diis order implies no aggressive intent on our 
part. But we certainly have no obligadon to protect a natio 
fighting us in Korea. 


There ivere unexpected reactions to Eisenhowers e 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden said Primp 

very unfortunate political repercussions and n la s 
Minister Nehru thought it intensified the fear psyc , 

'vorld.” Many American conservatives, however, ivere ° . 
at the description of the U. S. Seventh Reet as a 

arm of Communist China,” just as many heloino- 

taged by it. Actually the Seventh Fleet had been 
Chiang Kai-shek maintain contact with guerri as , , ^ 

land. Apart from this artful dig, f "'/HrTeS to 

tvas not at all the amateur politician he - ,^35 

be, it -would seem diat die President’s real e ^ 
make the Chinese Communists fear invasion 
Both Eisenhower and Dulles believed that ^e 
munists would come to terms m Korea ^^uld be in- 
vinced that the alternative to stalemate t ere fronts, 

creased American military action against em Seventh 

It ivas also hoped that the "de-neutralizmg r-Q-mosa units 
Fleet would cause Peiping to deploy opposi 

which might otherwise be used in Korea. „„;,4f.nre that the 

This last result ivas achieved, for there w ^ rhe main- 
Communist Chinese did siphon off men an ^.fjoiogically is 
land opposite Formosa. How successfu ^ „;cfs themselves 
another of those questions which only Communists tn 

can answer. . Administradon 

On the diplomatic front, the new cri j. advantage 
made one last effort to break the deadlock by takmg 
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o£ a ttvo-month-old resolution adopted by the Exerative 
mittee of the League of Red Cross SodetiK, which 
an exchange of sick and wounded prisoners in Kor^. Ine^ ■■ 
State Department, planning to have a similar « 

duced in the United Nations, asked the_ Joint Chiefs 
to put this proposition to the Communists, and on e 
22, 1953, General Mark Clark addressed such an offer to rre- 

mier Kim II Sung and General PengTeh-huai. Ampri- 

The Communist reply was silence. It seemed ^t the A® 
can effort to reneiv negotiations had failed, until, on Marc o’ 
the Moscow radio made this simple announcement. 

The heart of the comrade and inspired continuer of Learns 
will, the wise leader and teacher of the Communist Party an ^ 
Soviet People-Josef Vissarionovich Stalin-has stopped beatmg. 

The Communist v/orld was turned upside dovm. The 
of its leader removed from the world the man vho ha 
ably ordered the invasion of South Korea and may also 
coaxed or coerced Communist China into opposing the ^ 
Nations on the battlefield. In his place stood Georgi 
apparently supported by the eventual potver in Soviet 
Nilata Khrushchev. And just as Malenltov did not have 
appetite for foreign lands, so Nildta Khrushchev was to be 
author of the re^'olutionary theory of peaceful coexisten 
v/hich tvas to divide the Communist worlL Standing semor 
Malenlcov in Communist history vras China’s Mao Tse-tung- 
Noi 7, the rest of the v.'orld asked itself, v«ould Mao 
waste his treasure in Korea for Malenkov? Would Malen 
continue a blunder which had succeeded in uniting the 
world, as well as fulfilling, along with the formation of NA ^ 
the old Russian dread of being ringed by hostile bases? ^ 

ansvv'er—if anssver it was—came on March 28. On that ' 

Premier Kim and General Peng replied to G^eneral Gl^-® 
forgotten proposal for an exchange of sick and wounded, d hey 
agreed unconditionally, and said; 

At the same time, v.'e consider that the reasonable settlement 
of the question of exchanging sick and injured prisoners of war 
of both sides during the period of hostilities should be made to 
lead to the smooth settlement of the entire question of prisoners 



o£ war, thereby achieving an armistice in Korea for which people 
throughout the world are longing. Therefore, our side proposes 
that the delegates for armistice negotiations of both sides imme¬ 
diately resume the negotiations at Panmunjom. 


On March 30, Foreign Minister Chou En-lai, returning 
Stalin’s funeral in Moscow—where it is believed he argue 
China’s case for ending the war—announced that men who re¬ 
fused repatriation might “be handed over to a neutral state 
and that explanations be given them by the parties conceme , 
thus ensuring that the question of their repatriation wi e 
justly settled and will not obstruct the realization of an armi¬ 
stice in Korea.’’ Although Chou insisted that Red China clia 
not recognize the fact that any prisoners had actually re se 
repatriation, his remarks were the most encouraging yet ^ 
on the prisoner issue. More encouragement 
viet Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov endorse ous ® 
ment on April 10. And so, on April 16, Rear A mira J 
Banid met Major General Lee Sang Cho at Pan-nunjorn » 
begin liaison talks. Relations were unusually cordia , 
comparatively so, the single, slight outburst coming w 
miral Daniel called the Communist figure of about 600 ail g 

UN troops “incredibly small.’’ , «iVk 

Still, on April 11 it was agreed that each side exc ^ 
and wounded prisoners, and on April 20, the exc 
as Operation Little Switch began, lasting until Apri • 
ing it the United Nations handed over 5,194 Nor ^ 

1.030 Chinese and 446 North Korean ' ^ists 

total of 6,670 sick and wounded prisoners. , South 

returned 684 United Nations prisoner, among CotLbians, 

Kweans 149 Americans, 32 ^ , south African, i 

5 Australians, 2 Canadians, and 1 Ur , American 

Filipino, and 1 Netherlander. From -Jo n un- 

soldiers released, the U. S. was around 

pleasant suspicion which had been he a j^grican prisoners 
Pusan. This was that a shocking number of Amencanp 

had been cooperating with their Comm 

of this were to be withheld Oneiation Big Switch 

oivn investigations following the fina P 
which occurred three months later. 
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but he had publicly predicted failure. He did not believe th^ 
“peaceful political means” employed after an armistice 
do anytliing but harden Uie military stalemate and continue t e 
dhnsion of his country, and in this history has surely emon- 
strated his acumen. Throughout tlie truce talks, 

Rhee insisted tliat the Communists must be fought to e ms 
and no Chinese allowed to remain in Korea. He was happiest 
ivhen the talks ivere in recess or deadlocked because, na y, 
an armistice was abhorrent to him. This ivas ^'^hy, ami t e 
hope renewed by Operation Little Switch and Ae impen ng 
resumption of talks at Panmiinjom, President Syngman e 

made his last desperate effort to block a truce. 

On April 24, three days before the return of o , 

Panmunjom, the Korean Ambassador in Was ington 
President Eisenhower that President Rhee wou 
the ROK Army from the UN Command if any anmstice w 
signed permitting Chinese Communist troops to Tnkvo 

rea. Rime’s move brought Geneial Clark to Seoul from Tokya 
Clark tried to convince Rhee of the futility o tryi g 
Chinese out of Korea by demanding it, after P 

and a half years unsuccessfully seeking to 
gunpoint. But Clark’s visit was inconclusive, ^^ee, , > 

promised nothing. Three days later Rhoe . ept up a 

he ivould agree to an armistice if the Unite a 
buffer strip of land north of die Yalu an of course, 

other ivords, in Chinese and Russian . ’ ^jut, like 

knew hoiv impossible such an outrageous em » bargain- 

the CommunL, he knew that an 

ing value. At th^ same time, Rhee opened his public campaign 
against an armistice, calling a press conference to say. 

, ,1,0 rhinese Communists remain in 

... We feel that so ^ months v’e have been 

Korea we cannot survive. For the 1 unless the 

receiving information that strongly a peace.. • • 

Chinese leave we Ae Chinese to leave the 

Any armisdee or truce that fails to f 

country is unthinkable and cannot be accep pTjgfed Nadons] 

According to the 60 not vdsh to return 

those pnsoners-Korean and Chine „ or Switzerland 

-should be sent to a third country hke Sweden 
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and kept there pending a final decision of their fate. But we have 
to insist that Korean war prisoners be kept in Korea. 

These, then, were Rhec’s two main objections: that the Chi¬ 
nese Communists would remain in North Korea during the 
armistice and that North Korean prisoners refusing repatria¬ 
tion would be shipped to a neutral country where Communists 
would “explain" to them why they should return to Com¬ 
munism. 

On May 7, the Communists at Panmunjom offered an eight- 
point armistice plan that resembled the Indian Resolution 
tvhich they had flatly rejected more than five months earlier. It 
dropped insistence on shipping prisoners from Korea to a 
neutral nation, thus removing one of Rhee’s objections to the 
armistice. But it differed from the Indian Resolution in other 
ways which Rhee might find even more repugnant. 

First, the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission was to 
include India in addition to Sweden and Switzerland, alr^dy 
proposed by the United Nations, and the Communist nations 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia. !]^ee detested India as a pro- 
Communist state parading as a “neutral.” 

Second, these nations were to furnish troops of their otvn to 
guard the non-repatriate prisoners at existing prison camps 
within South Korea. 

Third, political agents from Red China and North Korea, as 
well as the Communist Czech and Polish members from the 
Commission, tvere to be allowed to visit the prisoners to per¬ 
suade them to return. With them would go Communist news¬ 
men, that is, agents themselves, such as Winnington and Bur¬ 
chett. 

Finally, it rejected the Indian Resolution’s point that if the 
post-armistice political conference did not settle a prisoners 
destiny, the United Nations should be allowed to. The Com¬ 
munist plan insisted that the Political Conference was the final 
authority. 

Nevertheless, the Communist offer had dropped insistence 
on shipping the prisoners out of Korea and it was absolutely 
devoid of such phrases as “irrevocable opposition” to voluntary 
repatriation. The United Nations Command did not reject it, 
rather subjecting the Communist negotiators to a series of 
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questions intended to discover how much closer the Communists 
might come to tlic Indian Resolution, which ^vas now the of¬ 
ficial U. S. stand. Syngman Rhee ivas enraged, and his anger has 
heen described by General Clark: 

On May 12 I called on President Rhee again and explained my 
government’s position. I found him angrier and more anti-Ar- 
mistice than ever. He declared he would never let this crowd of 
potential spies, saboteurs and agitators into his rear areas, and I 
couldn’t blame him. As UN Commander, they were my rear 
areas, too. 

Then he brought up another objection which was to be most 
troublesome in the hectic w'eeks to follow. He said he would not 
permit any Indian troops on ROK soil as neutrals or any ing 
else. He said that rather than countenance the presence of In lan 
troops in his country he might, on his own, release the non re 
patriates "without involving the UN Command. This ^ 

first positive storm warning of what was to come. I remin e 
Rhee that the ROK security troops guarding the prisoners were 
under my command and that for him to take such um atera ac 
tion tvould be contrary to his pledge, even thoug ^ previo 
had recommended the release of the non-repatriates. 


Nevertheless, Clark was impressed. He notified Washington 
that Rhee was determined both to release the ,. 

if need be, and to prevent the entry of Communists or Indmns 
into South Korea. Clark recommended that the ^mted 
Command insist that non-repatriates be disc arge deter- 

at the time of the armistice, giving as his reasons «j.elease 
mination to do that himself and the Communis s - pj-gjjed 
ft the front’’ of 50,000 South Korean soldiers no p 

in their own forces. , could 

Washington replied that the United bargain, 

insist on this only as an initial position , down ob- 

Obviously, Washington wanted to do two t 1 Q^jigj-tional 

jectionable demands in the ° double duty by 

demand of its own, that same demand to 

placating Syngman Rhee. P line in Korea would 

porary. It was to be, as the soldiers on 

say, a “sympathy card.” , lenethy counter- 

On May 13 General Harrison presented a lengtny 
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proposal to the Communist offer, suggesting that only Indian 
troops be used to guard the non-repatriates while refusing to 
accept the Political Conference as the final arbiter of a prison¬ 
er’s destiny. But it also made that initial demand that only 22,- 
000 Chinese prisoners be turned over to the Repatriation Com¬ 
mission. The 35,000 North Koreans would be released as avi - 
ians, free to choose either South or North Korea. 

General Nam II angrily branded this as "a step backwaro, 
and so it must have seemed. He resumed his tirade.s, and after 
three days of them Harrison recessed the talks until May 20. 
Another five-day recess was obtained, at the direction of Was 
ington, while the United States and its allies in the United N^ 
tions worked out their final stand. This withdrew the deman 
that 35,000 North Koreans be discharged as civilians, an 
agreed that they, too, should be handed over to the Neutra 
Nations Repatriation Commission. On May 24, while Genera 
Harrison read the new proposal to the Communists at Panmun- 
jom. General Clark came to Seoul to persuade Rhee to accept xt. 


What we offered Rhee was this: early announcement by the 
sixteen United Nations that had fought against Communism m 
Korea of a joint policy which guaranteed that all sixteen nations 
would band together against the Reds should the Commumsts 
violate the truce in Korea. Included in this proposed policy state¬ 
ment was the most important proviso that if the Communists 
broke the truce the sixteen nations might not confine their re¬ 
taliatory efforts to Korea. 

Unilaterally the United States promised to build up the ROK 
Army to twenty divisions, tvith appropriate air and navm 
strength. This was quite a promise, for it costs between 150 an 
200 million dollars to equip a ROK division and supply it m 
combat for one year. The United States also promised Rhee eco¬ 
nomic rehabilitation of his country, a billion-dollar project at 
least, and further assured him that American troops would be 
kept on the alert in and near Korea until peace was establisbe 
firmly. 

In return for this we asked Rhee to co-operate with the armi¬ 
stice negotiations, refrain from agitation against the talks and go 
along with the agreement once it was signed. 
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Above all, Rhee ■was asbed to leave his armed forces in my UN 
Command. 

The emotional effect of this on Rhee ivas profound. I ha 
never seen him so disturbed. He sat bolt upright in his chair, the 
muscles of his face ttvitclied occasionally and he kept rubbing e 
ends of his fingers, which, I had heard, had been burned by Japa¬ 
nese secret police in the early days of his fight for Kore^ m e 
pendence. Once he broke into our recital of our plans an prom 
ises and said: 

"I am deeply disappointed. Your government chants ite posi 
tion often. You pay no attention to the view of the o 


emment." . . 

As it became increasingly clear that an armistice was a is 
probability and that Rhee's lifelong goal of an m epen en 
undivided Korea had to be pushed into a future he mig 
live to see, die President became oven^TOUght. 

-One diing we must insist upon is the with Jawal of C^n^e 
Communists from our territory," he saick ^ _ 

peaceful settlement wthout that. Your t 
upon me. We want to live. We want to survive. We ^ “ 
our own fate. Sorry, I cannot assure President Eisenhower of my 
co-operation under the circumstances. ^ 

Thereafter Rhee informed the United /j) 

that he would cooperate with the armisuce in jjgjp 

^ taevocble piV that P 

South Korea unify Korea by force if th ^ 

failed to do so. (2) An agreement to -^^ew Ae wr i^m^ 

Political Conference failed to make a set e believed in 

^ys. Such terms '‘'^ere impossible mom^so^i^ Polidcal Confer- 

Washington-as would seem likely division of 

ence ivould fail and the armisuce ' 6 President 

Korea and perpetuate an armed truce. On June o, 

Eisenhower ivrote to Rhee: 

The moment has now of Korea or 

carry on by warfare a and other methods, 

whether to pursue this goal by p involves a clear 

The enemy has proposed an armi armistice would 

abandonment of the fruits of aggressi 
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leave the Republic of Korea in undisputed possession of substan¬ 
tially the territory whicli tlie Republic administered prior to the 
aggression, indeed this territory will be somewhat enlarged. 

The proposed armistice, true to die principle of political asy¬ 
lum, assures that the diousands of North Koreans and Commu¬ 
nist Chinese prisoners in our hands, who have seen liberty an 
who wish to share it, irill have die opportunity to do so and w 
not be forcibly sent back into Communist areas... • 

It is my profound conviction that under these circumstances 
acceptance of the armistice is required of the United Nations 
and the Republic of Korea. We ivould not be justified in pro¬ 
longing the war with all the misery that it involves in the hope 
of adiieving by force the unification of Korea. 

The unification of Korea is an end to which the United States 
is committed, not once but many times.... Korea is, unhappily» 
not the only country ivhich remains divided after IVorld ar • 
We remain determined to play our part in achieving the pohO 
cal union of all countries so dmded. 

But we do not intend to employ war as an instrument to ac 
complish the world-iside political settlements to ivhich we are 
dedicated. ... It was indeed a crime that those who attache 
from the North invoked violence to unite Korea under their 
rule. Not only as your official Eriend but as a personal friend 
urge that your country not embark upon a similar course. 

In exchange for Rhee’s cooperation, Eisenhoiver offered these 
commitments: 

1. The United States ■will not renounce its efforts by all peace 
ful means to effect the unification of Korea.... 

2. I am prepared promptly after the conclusion and acceptance 
of an armistice to negotiate itith you a mutual defense treaty 
along the lines of the treaties heretofore made between the 
United States and the Philippines, and the United States an 
Australia and Neiv Zealand. You may' recall that both of these 
treaties speak of “the development of a more comprehensive sys¬ 
tem of regional security in the Pacific area.” A security pact be- 
tiveen the United States and the Republic of Korea would be a 
further step in that direction.... 

3. The United States Government, subject to requisite Con 
gressional appropriations, will be prepared to continue economic 
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aid to the Republic of Korea which will permit in peace a res¬ 
toration of its devastated land. 


Rhee rejected these as well, declaring: “A truce on the pres¬ 
ent terms simply means death to us. We have consistently de¬ 
manded that Chinese Communist forces should be driven out 
of our territory [meaning all Korea], even if in so doing, we have 
to fight by ourselves.” Rhee’s representative at Panmunjom, Ma¬ 
jor General Choe Duk Shin, had already boycotted the truce 
talks, and now the South Korean National Assembly vote 
unanimously against the truce terms, while antitruce demon¬ 
strations were held in Seoul and other cities. 

Nevertheless, with all of South Korea seemingly chanting 
“Never! Never! Never!” the delegations of both sides met 
secretly at Panmunjom and signed the agreement on prisoner 


exchange. It proposed, in substance: 

1 . All prisoners who sought repatriation would be retumea 

home immediately. , ^ 

2 . Those who refused repatriation would be taken to - 

militarized Zone between the two sides and placed m e 
tody of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commisyon, 
which India was to be the umpire and sole provider ot 

troops for the custodial force. __ 

3 - For the next ninety days “explanation teams • 
tions involved would be allowed to ta ' to p ^ 
under the eyes of the Neutral Nations mem ^ them to 

sentatives of both sides—in an m^nds would be 

come home. Those who changed their minds would 

4 . ^^“pSreonference would ay .o se„,o .he 

question of those Still refusing repatriation thirty 

5 . li the Political Conference &“ "“l.„„n.repaai. 

days, the Neutral Nations would dwcharge tn P 

ate piisonen, as free civilians, as well as help men. 

in homelands of their choice. c, 

u men who still refused 

Thus, four months after the a ' ^ agreement, 

repatriation would not have to at an end, and 

the dispute of eighteen “O” voluntary repatriation had m- 
the United States’ principle work out the 

umphed. All that remained after June 



and bum tlieir prison garb, where to get civilian clothing and 
where to hide. Soudi Korean police were instructed on svhat they 
were to do to help the fugitives. As the break tvas under way high 
ROK officials broadcast tlie news to the country. The people 
were told to take care of the men from the prison camps. The 
people did. They took them into their homes. South Korean po¬ 
lice stood svatcli to ^varn of the approach of American soldiers on 
a manhunt for the prisoners. 

There were many stories of the reception the South Korean 
people gave the prisoners, stories diat supported the idea at 
although tlie ROKs ordered demonstrations, the demonstrator 
more often tlian not believed in die slogans they were insMcte 
to chant. The South Koreans welcomed the prisoners as 
brought out the best in food, drink and tobacco. Even ou o 
reans who disagreed with Rhee and were fearful of e 
quences expressed great pride in die daring of the re ease, 
si^s indicated Rhee readied a neiv high of popu anty amon 
his people the day of the big release.® 

But throughout the world the popularity of 
reached its nadir. Denunciations arrived from ^ ’ 

while in Washington, Dulles tvas dumfounded and the Pr 
astonished and upset. Washington’s fint reaction was to 
Walter Robertson’s visit to Seoul, while Du 
ment designed to placate the infuriated Communists by y g- 

Tliis acdon was in violation of the authoiRy of 
Nadons Command to which the Republic of 
behalf of die United Nadons we have conduc S 

tions for an armisdce in good faith and we have acted and are 

acdng in good faidi. 

The Chinese Communists reacted e^acdj^^^had^^^ 

ticipated. On June 20, they broke off th , p q-gh- 

this letter from Premier Kim II Sung and General Peng 

huai to General Clark; 

In view oE d.. esnemeiy eeriou, ““T'™ e 

we cannot but put the following g Korean gov- 

United Nations Command able “ °"Lea include 

emment and army? If not, included, what assurance 

the Syngman Rhee clique? If it is n 
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is there for the implementation of the Armistice Agreement (m 
the part of South Korea? If it is included, then your side must be 
responsible for recovering immediately all . .. prisoners of vrar 
who are now “at liberty,” that is, those v;ho are released an 
retained under coercion and to be press-ganged into the Sou 
Korean Army. 


On June 29, in a letter proposing resumption of the armistice 
talks. General Mark Clark replied that “you undoubt^ly 
that the recovery of all these prisoners would be as impossi e 
for us as it tvould be for your side to recover the fifty thou¬ 
sand South Korean prisoners ‘released’ by your side durmg 
the course of hostilities.” 

And so the Communists made a propaganda harvest of the 
incident, while Rhee, appealed to pemonally by EisenhowCT, 
informed by an indignant Mark Clark that he would get no U. • 
military help in a loner attack on the Communists, bereft o 
support among the American conservatives, gradually be^n to 
soften his opposition to the truce. The Robertson mission to 
Seoul was rescheduled and the tall, soft-spoken American diplo¬ 
mat arrived in the South Korean capital on June 26. 

Robertson conferred tvith Rhee daily until July 11, patiently 
hearing the passionate old man out, but returning again and 
again to his purpose of gaining the South Korean presidents 
agreement to the armistice. Finally, Rhee agreed, but on these 
conditions: 


1. Promise of an American-ROK Mutual Security Pact 2ftCT 
the armistice (such a pact having to be ratified by the U. S. 
Senate). 

2. Long-term economic aid wdth a first installment of $200,- 
000,000, plus distribution of $9,500,000 in food to the Ko¬ 
rean people immediately with the signing of the armistice. 

3. Agreement that if the Political Conference produced no 
results in ninety days, the United States and South Korea 
■would v.'ithdraw to discuss plans of their own for unifying 
the country. 

4. Agreement to expand the ROK Army to 20 divisions. 

5. Agreement to hold high-level American-ROK talks before 
the Political Conference. 



In return, S^Tigtnan Rhcc promised that he would no longer 

obsmict the annisticc. , , 

Meanwhile, the Communists, having carefully followed tne 
Rhcc-Robcrtson talks, had replied favorably to Clarks letter 
of June 29, saying on July 8: 

... Although our side is not entirely satisfied witli the reply of 
your side, yet in view of tlic indication of the desire o your si 
to strive for an early armistice and in view of the assurances given 
by your side, our side agrees that the delcgauons of both sides 
meet at an appointed time to discuss die question o imp 
tion of the Annisticc Agreement and the various prepara 
prior to die signing of the Annisticc. 

On July 10, 1953, the second anniversary' of die 
talks in the teahouse at Kaesong, the plenary 
sinned. They proceeded without hindrance, a o g . 

13, in what Genenil Mark Clark called 
offensive, five Chinese Communist armies siruc 
three ROK Divisions holding the Kumsong Bu g 

Iron Triangle and die '/purpose wa! to show 

than the assault of June i 3 -i 4 > and the p jP jn-j. Red 

Rhec again how futile any South Korean ® ^vere 

China would be. To make their ^ xhe ground 

willing to lose 72,000 men, 25,000 of thein • military 
pined was nscLs and had almost no effect on the mill ry 

position when the armistice was finally signe 

The historic signing took P^^“. i“ThrCo*Sunists at- 
numjom. Once again, there was _ doves”-a fa- 

tempted to nail blue-aiid-white ^jje entrances to 

miliar Communist propaganda sym place. Colonel 

the building in which the signing was down. Then it 

Murray demanded that the ^oves e ^ deceased mentor 
turned out that Premier Kim H Su g, ^gj-apces. He would 
Joseph Stalin, had qualms about pu ic p ^ Mark Clark unless 

not come to Panmunjom to sign wit ijcfc were barred from 

all South Koreans and Chinese pj the signing cere- 

the village and all newsmen hher Kim nor Clark 

mony. The United Nations refused. So n 
came to Panmunjom. 



At ten in the morning of July 27, 1953, Lieutenant General 
William Harrison and Lieutenant General Nam IJ silently led 
their delegations into the “peace pagoda” made of tar paper 
and stravr mat. Xhey sat behind a straight tost of tables. They 
signed eighteen copies of the armistice agreement, nine oi 
rs'hich vrere covered in United Nations blue, nine in Communist 
red. Ten minutes later they arose and ivalked out. 

They had spoken nota vrord to each other. 

Twelve hours later, vrith the silencing of the guns, the Ko¬ 
rean War was over. 


Chapter Eight 


IhE end of fighting in Korea at ten o’clock on the m'ght o~ 
u July 27, 1953, did not cause rejoicing throughout the vrorld. 
There vras only relieL It vras as thou^ a man, haring had a 
boil lanced, felt suddenly soothed, in the next moment forge^ 
ting the boil and all its aching history. More, if such relief had 
given vray to fresh irritation at the disco\'ery that another boii 
was on the svay, the analogy v.'ould still hold—for the mounting 
conflict bets'.'een the free world and the Communists in Indo- 
China vrzs indeed producing a second sore spot on the surfece 
of the v.'orld. The beginning of the climactic fi^t in Indo-Chin^ 
—the Battle of Dienbienphu—^^vas only four months zv.'ZY 
the cease-fire in Korea. 

No, there was neither joy nor sorrosv in either camp, 
there had been neither victory nor defeat. Even the Commu¬ 
nists, having made a feeble attempt to proclaim the armistice 
as a triumph, shortly afteiward lapsed into silence. And the 
mood of the free svorld -vras best expressed by President Eisen- 
ho-.ver’s remark; “The war is os'er and I hope my son is going 
to come home soon.” 

Many, many sons were not coming home, for the Korean sr 
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was not, as is sometimes supposed, a small brush-fire irar. An 
estimated total of nearly 1,820,000 men were killed and 
wounded in Korea, of which the Communists suffered about 
1,420,000. According to U. S. Defense Department estimate, 
the Ciiincse Communists lost 900,000 dead and wound^, 
^\’hile the North Koreans lost 520,000 dead and ivounded. 
the United Nations losses of 150,000 dead and 250,000 wounde , 
the South Koreans suffered the most. These figures, too, have 
to be estimated, inasmuch as the Republic of Korea De ense 
Ministry has not issued military casualty figures. The 
ROK civilian-militar}' losses were 415.004 dead and 42 ,5 
Wounded, with no figures for missing soldiers such as e 5O1 
000 known to have been impressed into the Communist 
Of these totals, it can be estimated that between *■ 

one-quarter -were military, or about 100,000 dead an 
wounded. American battle losses in Korea were 33 >h 29 
and 103,284 w'ounded. No other nation among the Unitea 

tions allies suffered as many as 1,000 dead. 

The actual cost of the tvar is not known, an „ 

absurd to try to estimate it. Suffice it to say that t le , 

rean countryside tvas laid waste. South Korea was s » 

and Seoul alone suffered tlie ruin befalling any 
fortunate enough to be conquered and liberate ■ 

South Korea there were 3,700,000 people ma ^ 

War, 400,000 of whom had fled North Korea, o . 
400,000 homes tvere destroyed up and down ^ P ^ Russia 
And to all this must be added the treasure w Tjnited Na- 
and the United States, and to a lesser de^ee her 
tions allies, poured out on Korea’s bloody soi . and 

The aftermath of this Ou^Lg Operation Big 

dispiriting as had been the waging of it. ■L'unng ^ 

Switch-the mass exchange of Communists 

armistice—it was found that on the one a , treatment 

had been guilty of widespread Nations troops, 

of prisoners, and on the other many enemy in order 

chiefly U. S. soldiers, had collaborated wi 

to gain privileged treatment. , through the first 

Big Stvitch began on August 5 and to the Com- 

wek of Septembi. The United eking re- 

munists 70,159 North Koreans and 5,04 



patriation, a total of 75 , 799 - The Communists sent ac • ^,/a/ 
prisoners, or 3,597 Amcriams, 1,312 other UN troops a ^ 
of the 65,000 South Koreans tvhom Pyongyang had once 
of capturing. These troops were brought to Freedom \ d g 
constructed near Panmunjom, given delousing treatmen , 
and new clothes, and then subjected to extensive questioning 
about life in Communist prison camps. „ 

Their replies provided the evidence from which the • • - 
Defense Department concluded that more than 
can troops and 5,500 other soldiers—most of the ^^tter 
had perished aftc-r falling into Communist hands. Ha o 
11,500 men wc-re the victims of Communist atrocities, an 
other half died in imprisonment. The U. S. Army a one 
able to prove that 1,036 of its soldiers had been ^firr 

capture. It was also proven that 2,370 Americans had di a 
reaching the prison camps. True enough, many of these ro 
perished because they were not accustomed, as w’ere 
Communist captors, to the intense cold and coarse foo o 
Korean north. But there were others who died . 

Communists were eithc-r indifferent to their * j. 

tov.'ard them as prisoners or had brutally refused them fooa 
medical care in an attempt to force them to collaborate. 

Collaboration in the Communist prison camps took me o 
of svriting for Communist publications, participating in ® 
munist plays or oratorical contests—all denunciatory of Am 
can ways—praising the Communists in broadcasts to the t^ox , 
signing Communist peace appeals or petitions or helping 
svork of the Communist propaganda agency, the Central 
Committee. Collaboration ivas extorted from the prison 
either by a very much milder form of the brainwashing tec 
niques used on fliers during the “germ warfare” hoax, by 
ing them necessities or leaving them to v.allov/ in filth and 
comfort, by refusing to alloiv their relatives to know that t ^ 
were alive, or by attempting to exploit racial or economic t- 
content, as evidenced by the Communist concentration on 
American Negroes or youths from poor femilies. The 
munists vrere also skillful in playing the men off against eac 
other, and there was not only frequent dissension arnong the 
American prisoners but also instances of outright hostility cu 
minating in killing. Sergeant James Gallagher rvas later con- 
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victed of having killed t^vo of his fellow prisoners by throiving 
them out in the snorv to die. In all, the tales of collaboration 
compiled after the return of a total of 4>435 American prisoners 
six months after the end of the Korean War added up to a 
dismaying image which made the unpopular war even less 
palatable. 

Collaboration was not, however, as widespread as the 33 per¬ 
cent average reported in some exaggerated accounts. Many of 
the men in captivity feigned collaboration by attending t e 
Communist meetings and listening to the Marxist line without 
comment, thus appearing as “progressives —as the Commu 
nists called the collaborators-in the eyes of those men ot 
stronger will and character whom their captors scornfully 
called “reactionaries.” U. S. Army figures show that only 15 
percent of its men collaborated with the enemy, but that only 
5 percent actively resisted. This left a vast middle groun o 
80 percent, most of ivhom never went beyond signing a peace 

petition” to let their relatives know they were alive. nf-ii-i; 

The Communists, having fought the principle o vo u 
repatriation on the grounds of the Geneva Convention, whi 
they had never signed, had consistently refused to report tn 
names of all prisoners as that Convention requires, p 
could ease the agonizing doubts of his wife or parents , 
signing a “peace petition” or making a falsely e eer u _ 
cast. Such mental cruelty is sometimes more su t e a 
tive than the rack or the iron maiden. ‘Vnn- 

And yet, apart from the airmen who were torture 
fess” to germ warfare, none of the Americans e extent 

^vas subjected to physical torment, or at l^^t not , 

■'vhich the U. S. Army defines as torture. This ■ 

of pain so extreme that it causes a man to am their 

of his will.”* It is true enough that it was their 

bodies, on ivhich torture was inflicted, but jiiose 

ers were generally not exposed ^ § ,^,here the con- 

heing met by their comrades on the bat ’ ental torment. 

stant fear of death can be a persistent form from cap- 

^orse, not a single American attempte to ludicrous 

tivity, a record of apathy which surely reached its lun 


•/n Every War But One, Eugene Kinkead, Norton, i959> P- ' 
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nadir in the explanation given by one soldier: “^Vell, there 
was trouble if you left camp, because you had to find a Chin^ 
soldier to bring you back. They ■s'.'ouldn't let you back its ^ 
the lines unless a Chinese soldier brought you. And somet^s 
you couldn’t find a Chinese soldier.” Probably a more like y 
reason for this failure to attempt escape v,-zs given by the cor¬ 
respondent Philip Deane quoting a North Korean o&cer. 
“Don’t you realize you cannot possibly escape ■with your big 
nose and your red siunr” Finally, the most wounding blow to 
American self-esteem came with the discovery that sometmng 
like 75 U. S. soldiers had agreed, to spy for the Communisis or 
act as their agents after repatriation to America, and 23 more 
did not want to return home at alL* 

One result of this sorry record—the vrorst in American history 
—was the realization that the Communists made war agmmt 
the minds of their prisoners, most of srhom were youths little 
able to resist mature men trained in the rraging of such 
fere. And so, after lengthy study of the testimony of repztiizted 
prisoners. President Eisenhower promulgated, on .August 
1955, the new Code of Conduct for Members of the .Armed 
Forces of the United States. The Code of Conduct, to he 
memorized by all U. S. servicemen, declares: 

I . vh 

I am an .American fighting man, I serve in the forces wxucn 
guard my country and our ^iray of life. I am prepared to give lU; 
life in their defense. 

n 

I "irill never surrender of my cnvn free vrilL If in comsiz^^ f 
irill never surrender my men while they have the means to re¬ 
sist. 

m 

If I am captured I will continue to resist by all means availa¬ 
ble. I will make every eSort to escat>e and aid others to escape -1 
■will accept neither parole nor special favors from the enemy. 


3^ U- S- J'lzririss ii t i zz i czpiivitT ihsz^ prere TiO 

cdnzhoTZisrs ctjlj 14 psare Xcne o^ ths zso 

Tmis bnt the ‘Ttiixs ■were geneialiT ls£t by tbe CcfxamxuziJtJ, 

cestiiar spd^ tbsfr language: cor fox i mi poses. AH 

Ansigzn of ths Urnied Xztiois biter trEannsir. 
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IV 

If I become a prisoner of war I will keep faith with my fellow 
prisoners. I will give no information or take part in any action 
which might be harmful to my comrades. If I am senior, I will 
take command. If not, I will obey the lawful orders of those ap¬ 
pointed over me and will back them up in every way. 

V 

When questioned, should I become a prisoner of war, I am 
bound to give only name, rank, service number, and date o 
birth. I will evade answering further questions to the utmost o 
my ability. I will make no oral or written statements disloy to 
my country and its allies or harmful to their cause. 

VI 

I will never forget that I am an American fighting man, re 
sponsible for my actions, and dedicated to the princip es w 
made my country free. I will trust in my God and in e ni e 
States of America. 


Unhappily, this rather starry-eyed vow is likely to . 

serviceman patient enough to understand it, „u„ut 

it, to ask the pertinent question: “How come all t e -c 
surrendering?” For surrender, like objects suita e o , 
the noses of children, is one of those subjects best not ^dou- 
■A. man thinking of adaptation may eventual y come , 

tion. It would have been far better if the Unite ^ ’ j 
of lamenting the American performance in captivi 
cally overreacting to it, had occupied its energiK orisons 

the record of the Communist soldiers in Unite a American 
-for in comparison to that record, the conduct of the America 

soldiers emerges as a triumph. . fhoueh zq 

Though there had been American colla Briton—ini- 

■^ericans—and about 350 South Koreans an 22,000 

tially seemed to prefer Communism, there ive return 

North Koreans and Chinese who still pre erre , 
home. Add to these the 27,000 North Koreans 
hy Syngman Rhee and the total climbs c o 
*e approximately 22,000 Prisoners wow^ 
Demilitarized Zone for “explanations m been 

000 were Chinese. Since only 5.600 Chinese pnsoners 
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repatriated, three of every four Chinese 

then did not wish to return to Communism. The p p 

bS which this struck against world Comntu”" S 

eerine, and every effort was made to reverse 

whe/the North Korean and Chinese Communist explai 

came to the Demilitarized Zone. . .j rtme under the 

Explanations themselves took place members 

eyes oi the Swedish. Swiss. Polish and Czechoslovakian membe^^ 
of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, as 
the Indian umpire and representatives from both sid^.^_ 
ers entered the tent, were greeted by the ^xplameK 
their arguments in favor of coming home, and ’^^jecte 
Lpted r^arriation by going out doors plamly 
such destinations as “South Korea" or '‘Norih^orea. 
tion, of course, was not nearly that orderly, for startling 

nist soldiers who hated Commumsm did “ "f “ 
vehemence. Colonel William Robinette, one of the UniteU 
tions representatives at the explanations, has descri e 
these confrontations: 

Each prisoner would be brought in by guards, in half the cases 
dragged in kicking, biting, and flailing his arms. This fhs 
pound manufactured masks to avoid identification by the 
munists. The Pole of course objected to this, but was overr 
by the Indian chairman-they could come nude or in sni 
a^or, as they pleased. But the Indian guard usually would ban 
die the prisoner so that his mask would fall off. 

Often the press of both sides was in my tent, but genera y 
were roaming tlie area looking for violence, which 
find, because every quarter-hour or so a prisoner would throw 
chair, upset die explainer’s table or start chanting or re 

poetry at the top of his lungs. . „npr—it 

Presently they brought in a particularly violent pris 
took two guards to hold him down on his heavy bencli. 
ally he seemed to relax. When he could see that his guar^ h 
done likeivise, quick as a cat he was up, grabbed his bencli, 

had sent it sailing through the air at the explainers. 

Naturally the Pole protested. So, maybe to accommodate n - 
die prisoner began to spit at the explainer. We quickly sat 
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was no mere gentleman amateur spitter, but a professional. For 
he began digging up solid hunks of phlegm, and aiming them 
well. 

But tlie Pole, who seemed hard to please, also objected to 
this, and wanted tlie man court-martialed. 

So I, as tlie American representative, asked if it wasn’t true 
that the prisoner had just been promised that if he returned to 
Communism, he would get no punishment? 

They said it rvas. 

So tlien I asked diat if the man did go back, would he be 
court-martialed as the Pole was now demanding? 

The Pole said no, he would not. But he demanded that he be 
court-martialed now, while still in the hands of the Indians. It 
was all very confusing. 

^ATiile the Indians ruled out spitting and throwing benches at 
the explainers, diey allowed the prisoners to call them any names 
they could tliink up, and the one most frequently used is a Ko¬ 
rean litany which goes: 

Your father is a man of no brains— 

Your mother, a woman of no shame— 

And you are a fat slob!^ 

Some prisoners feigned deep interest in what the explainers 
said, encouraging them to continue, and then, grinning, ^ose 
to go out the “South Korea” door with the remark, “You have 
Wasted your time.” Others teased the explainers, saying. y 
<ion’t you come south with mj?” In the end, the Communist 
explanations were a failure: 21,805 soldiers of 
North Korea and Red China still refused repatriation. Add 
these to those freed by Rhee and the figure remains at close 
to 50,000, as opposed to the United Nations’ final total of 327 
non-repatriates, of whom 305 were South Korean, 21 were 
American (3 of whom later changed their minds and came 
ome) and one Briton. It was no contest, and if it is arg^e 
that the United Nations also waged war against the minds o 
P^®oners, the answer is yes, but with different met o . 
Though there were Rhee agents in the prison compoun^ ana 
Indians did discover radio equipment supp le Y 
nited Nations Command, there was no brutality, no rai 
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washing, no denial o£ necessities; in effect, none of Ae means 
by which Communists attain their ends. The Unit^ Nations, 
on balance, carried on its campaign for its prisoners' allegiance 
with compassion, the Communists with cruelty. The obj^v^ 
may have been the same, but the methods were difierCT^ 
and since feiv, if any, political systems have ever debb^w y 
pursued evil objectives, it becomes obvious that the only ait- 

ference possible is one of method. , 

So these 21,805 anti-Communists were eventually set free m 
January-Februaiy' of 1954, most of the Chinese choosing wre- 
neiv life under Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa, for the 
Conference ivhich was to have settled their fate vfzs never he 

On July ay, 1953, the day the armistice was signed in 
the sixteen United Nations allies vrho fought there v-'orked out 
a joint statement v;hich, as it was made public tv-'O weeks later, 
declared: 

We affirm in the interest of the v/orld peace that if th^e is a 
reneival of the armed attacks, challen^ng again the principles o 
the United Nations, we should again be united and j^ompt w 
resist. The consequences of such a breach of the armistice wou 
be so grave that in all probability it would not be possible to 
confine hostilities within the frontiers of Korea. 

One month later, the United Nations General .^sembly 
adopted a resolution limiting participation in the Political 
ference to these sixteen nations and South Korea on one si f 
the Soviet Union, Communist China and North Korea on the 
other. Neutral nations tvere to be excluded. During January- 
February of 1954, the foreign ministers of the United Stat^, 
the United Kingdom, France and the Soviet Union met m 
Berlin and upheld this resolution. It v-as also agreed that settle¬ 
ment of the Korean question, along with the -war in Indo-China, 
would be made at a confcTcnce to begin in Geneva, Sv.'itzer- 
land, on April 26, 1954. 

But the Geneva Conference produced nothing on Kmea, 
President Syngman Rhee had predicted. The Communists, 1 
by Red China's Chou En-lai, svould accept no formula svhi 
gave the United Nations any authority in Korea or svhich pro¬ 
posed genuinely free elections to unify the unhappy peninsula- 
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This fact ^s’as reported to the United Nations by the sixteen 
allies. On December 11, 1954, the United Nations General As¬ 
sembly declared that its purpose remained “achievement by 
peaceful means of a unified, independent and democratic Korea 
under a representative form of government, and the full restora¬ 
tion of international peace and security in the area.” Mean- 
^s’hile, tlie General Assembly hoped tliat some progress to this 
end would soon be made. 

But there svas no hope and there never was a Political Con¬ 
ference. It is doubtful if any of the leaders of the sixteen 
United Nations allies—as %vell as the Communist leaders—ever 
seriously anticipated that it would be held, or, being held, 
tvould achieve anything. How could Korea be unified peace¬ 
fully? By an election? If so, if it was to a Communist-controlled 
vote the result tvould be a Communist Korea, and this wou 
be unacceptable to the United Nations. If the United Natiom 
held elections the result would be a free Korea, whic e 


Communists would not accept. What then? 

Nothing, and the military stalemate and partition o 
still exists nearly a decade after the cease-fire. As Admira joy 
feared, the Communists have violated the Armistice Agreemen 
by building their forces. United Nations protests a^inst these 
violations have unvaryingly been rejected by the Neutra a 
tions Supervisory Commission members from Communist o 
land and Czechoslovakia. As of February 7, i 955 > *• 
sixty-one of them, and the Swiss member of ^he c 

remarked at the agency’s 179th meeting: "I think tlie h 
the honorable Polish member must shake every , 

he signs the evaluation stating that ive have esta . - 

both sides have remained within the limits o t e 
Agreement.” The violations have continued until the 
uists in Korea now have a navy and air force an 


approximately 1,500,000 men. ^ De- 

Opposite this force, on the south side ° A roK 

militarized Zone which still separates divisions. 

A^y of 500,000 men, reinforced by two • • decisive 

The American air and sea power which 
against the Communists has dwindled or vanis e . figures 

Even passionate old Syngman Rhee--one o , country 

of this century—has been forced to flee his 
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mier Kim II Sung of North Korea. Kim II Sung, one of Russian 
Communism’s prized pupils, had thrown in his lot with Red 
China. Russia, having thrvarted Japan in Korea and installed 
herself, seems now to have been ousted by the old suzerain of 
Korea, China. But Russia still abuts both Korea and China 
through her province of Siberia. Moreover, the power that sup¬ 
planted Japan in the Far East’s triangular struggle-the United 
States of America—stands entrenched in South Korea, firmly. 


hoAvever reluctantly, committed to a mutual defense treaty 
with the ROK govemmenL Thus, three great powers again 
confront one another on the Korean peninsula. They may stil 
be there, confronting one another, long after the ideo 
conflict which now divides them has vanished or been rep ace 
by a new one, with, possibly, a new alignment—for power po i 
tics have a way of surviving creeds and crusades. 

Among those results intended in Korea which fai e to ma 
terialize was the American hope of scoring a propagan^ a vi 
tory by enforcing the principle of voluntary 
had been supposed that the sight of the free wor con 
to protect thousands of Communist soldiers w o ^ 
political sanctuary would cause widespread defections 
ranks of Asiatic Communism. It did not happen, 
ing the Indo-Chinese fighting which continued a ter 
armistice. Nor was India impressed, as some 
hoped. What India saw during the rescuing 

munist soldiers in Korea did not deter In la might 

Communist prestige from the severe criticism 
have overtaken it in late 1961 when, after aving 
moratorium on the testing of nuclear gf 

Union set off a series of massive nuclear ^^P posses- 

mosphere. India, in affect, equated this 3 ;''J'"*' 
Sion of nuclear weapons. It was probab y 1 ®° aeainst Red 
that America’s decision not to use -toners as well 

China, together with its compassion towar i P , make 
as toward the Korean refugees it cared 

Asian nations forget the cloud that rose ov^ Korean 

But Korea’s successes outnumber its * ^ been 

War did halt Communist armed aggression 
«ed since. In fact, the end of the struggle 

brought about that shift to economic iv 
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for the allegiance of rising young nations which, f 
tendant characteristic of subversive or guerrilla , 

already been called World War III. Korea also saved the Unitea 
Nations from the fate of the League of Nations, while enc 
aging small nations to resist the Communists and keeping J 
pan outside the orbit of Asiatic Communism, i^d 
neived in the free world mind that concept of limited 
which the total wars of 1914-1918 and 1939-1945 had o 1 

from memory. , . . . ^ T,r.mh- 

Before these two great wars, with their indiscriminate 
ing of cities and civilians, war had usually been limited. It n 
been pursued to obtain an objective of foreign 
more than one premier or chancellor had been forced to c 
rein generals eager to exceed the limit of that policy, n 
tunately, or fortunately as some think, the totality of these 
wars so accelerated weapons development that the atomic ° 
resulted, and in the shadow of the mushroom cloud, as K.o 
seems to have proved, total war became unthinkable. It is 
able-granting that Red China does not acquire the atomic 
bomb before her evangelical fervor cools—that any shoo g 
conflict of the future will be fought along the lines o 
limited war in Korea. Another important result of the 
War ivas that collective security worked. To the aid of the to 
tering Republic of Korea came the men of sixteen _^^tio ’ 
putting aside their national pride and forming, d«pite ei 
disparate races, religions, customs and culture, a single army 
under the single command furnished by the United 
A lesser result, perhaps only important in the United tat 
was the reaffirmation, during the Truman-MacArthur 
versy, of the principle of civilian control of the miUta^. ti 
the theory dividing Truman and MacArthur—that ^ 

not Asia, was the prize—seems to have been supported y 
events of the decade succeeding the Armistice, though it 
not been proved or disproved, if such broad concepts are ev 
susceptible of prooL _ . 

Finally, the Korean War again shoived that the difference ^ 
tiveen the Ckammunists and the democracies is the different o 
means. By the “germ warfare” hoax and the torture of 
who “confessed” to it; by the Koje reign of terror; by the mur 
der of prisoners, or the impressment or kidnaping of them, o 
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by the brutal war against the minds of prisoners; by the Kae¬ 
song bombing” and the windy stall at Panmunjom, or by sys¬ 
tematic violations of the Armistice Agreement premeditated 
before it tvas signed—^by all of this, and by the invasion of Korea 
itself, the Communists showed that they 'will use any means to 
attain their ends. They believe that a posterity comfortable in 
their gift of a classless society ivill forgive them their sins. Their 
ends lie sometvhere in the future, as did those of their arch¬ 
opponent, Syngman Rhee, who said: “If there must be 
let it be in my day, that my children may have peace. 
Syngman Rhee also chose means incompatible with this hig 
end, unaware that no grandfather can achieve peace or is 
grandchildren, nor fight for them nor impose an order or 
tranquillity on the future. The fiercest tormentors of mankina 
have been those idealists seeking to build invinci e utopas 
on earth. All had high ends, but then, finding complex, tur u- 
lent human nature noncompliant, turned to the w ip an 


goaa. . . _ 

But the democracies know, as Secretary of State ^ 

son has said, that “the means we choose to overcome ob ¬ 
stacles in our path must be consonant wth ooir deepest 
sense.” Because of this, the United Nations made P 

to deceive the world, did not torture or murder or b 
or remain indifferent to human suffering. There mg 
been lapses in this direction, as there are m every ^ . 

they were in contradiction to a policy of compassion. .^.^j 
world chose means compatible ivith its purpose 
freedom, a purpose, incidentally, which does not le 
ture and therefore command reli^ous zeal, betray 

forever present. Because the United Nauons , ^ 

themselves, they gained a victory which -c ^n/of all, 

on a level higher than the battlefield Most eighteen 

these sixteen states of the United Nations foug mjsery and 
months, exposing their soldiers to that muc , 
suffering, to uphold a man’s right to refuse to e a . 

.And though Korea was neither that S ac- 

miserable defeat to which a half century o . , £qj. jbe 

customed the world, it ivas, nonetheless, ^ 5uch 

United Nations. In Korea invasion rvas rep -gPtj not be 
manner as to remind the world that an mvader neea 
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destroyed to be repulsed. To gnash one’s teeth because the in¬ 
vader escaped destruction is to revert to that concept o£ “total 
v/ar” v/hich is no longer possible without mutual total destruc¬ 
tion. Of Korea, then, it is enough to say; It v/as here that 
Communism suffered its first defeat. 

That v/as the only victory possible. 
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Appendix 



Armistice Agreement 

VOLUME J 

TEXT OF AGREEAfEXT 

TIOXS COMMANDER-IX-CHIEF, UNITED NA- 

^WXDER Ar HAND, AND THE SUPREME COM- 

OF THF KOREAN PEOPLE’S ARAfS’ AND THE COMMANDER 

COXrPDx-^. PEOPLE’S VOLUNTEERS, ON ’THE OTHER HAND, 

A MIUTARy ARAHSTICE IN KOREA 


PREAMBLE 

one the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Command, on the 

Cotnnf” * Supreme Commander of the Korean People’s Army and the 

2uder of the Chinese People’s Volunteers, on the other hand, in the inter- 
on bn Korean conflict, ivith its great ton of suffering and bloodshed 

^ sides, and rvith the objective of establishing an armistice which will in- 
® complete cessation of hostih'ties and of all acts of armed force in Korea 
a final peaceful settlement is achiei'ed, do individually, collectively, and 
Ually agree to accept and to be bound and governed by the conditions and 
terms of armistice set forth in the following Articles and Paragraphs, which said 
conditions and terms are intended to be purely mih'tary in character and to per- 
solely to the beUigerents in Korea. 

Article I 

MILITARy DE.MARCA’rrON LINE AND 
demilitarized zone 

t- A Mih’tary Demarcation Line shall be fi.ved and both sides shah withdraw 
*^'o (2) kilometers from this line so as to establish a Demflitarized Zone beween 
the opposing forces. A Demilitarized Zone shah be established as a buffer zone to 
prevent the occurrence of inddents ivhich might lead to a resumption of hos- 
dhties. 

2- The Mflitary Demarcation Line is located as indicated on the attached map 

(^fap 1), 

3. The Demflitarized Zone is defined by a northern and a southern boundary 
aa indicated on the attached map (Map 1). 
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Article II 


CONCRETE ARRANGEMENTS FOR CEASE-HRE 
AND ARMISTICE 


A. GENERAL 

12. The Commanders of the opposing sides shall order and enforce a complete 
cessation of all hostilities in Korea by all armed forces under their control, includ¬ 
ing all units and personnel of the ground, naval, and air forces, effective trvelve 
(ta) hours after this Armistice Agreement is signed. (See Paragraph 63 hereof for 
effective date and hour of the remaining provisions of this Armistice Agreement.) 

13- in order to insure the stability of the Military Armistice so as to facilitate 
the attainment of a peaceful settlement through the holding by both sides of a 
political conference of a higher level, the Commanders of the opposing sides shall. 

a. Within seventy-two (72) hours after this Armistice Agreement becomes 
effective, rvithdraw all of their mUitary forces, supplies, and equipmmt from tlie 
Demilitarized Zone except as othenvise provided herein. All demolitions, imne- 
fields, wire entanglements, and other hazards to the safe movement of personnel 
of the Military ArmisUce Commission or its Joint Observer Teams, known to 
exist rvithin the Demilitarized Zone after the withdrawal of military forces there¬ 
from, together tvith lanes known to be free of all such hazards, sh^l be reported to 

Military Armistice Commission by the Commander of the side ^vhose orc^ 
emplaced such hazards. Subsequently, additional safe lanes shall be deare , an 
eventually, rvithin forty-five (45) days after the termination of the sevMty-two (72) 
hour period, all such hazards shaU be removed from the Demilitanzed Zone m 
directed by and under the supervision of the Military Armistice CommiMion. 
the termination of the seventy-tivo (72) hour period, except for unarme 
authorized a forty-five (45) day period to complete salvage operations 
Military Armistice Commission supervision, such units of a po ice na ure 
be specifically requested by the Military Armistice Commis^on ^d a^eed m by 

^mmanders of the opposing ^/^^""iirbe Terrnitte^ to enter 

graphs 10 and ii hereof, no personnel of eitn 

>he Demilitarized Zone. ATmisUce Aereement becomes effecdve, 

b. Within ten (10) days after ‘h" equipment from the rear and 

mthdraw all of their military sMe. If such military forces are 

the coastal islands and waters of Korea ^ mutually agreed and 

not idthdraivn within the stated ^“e - ^ 

vMid reason for the delay, the o'her >d^ ha 

which It deems necessary for the m islands which, though occupied by 

"coastal islands,” as used above, re Agreement becomes effeedve, were con- 

one side at the time when this Armis provided, however, that aU the islands 
trolled by the other side on 24 boundary line benveen mVANG- 

lying to the north and west of the military control of the Supreme 

flAE-DO and KYONGGI-DO sha ^ ^jmy and the Commander of the Chinese 
Commander of the Korean ^ groups of PAENGYONG-DO ( 37 ° 58 'N. 

People’s Volunteers, except the is .-A-aa'E), SOCHONG-DO (37”46'N, 

124 " 4 o'E), TAECHONG-DO (37 5 ° 
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,=4'46'E). YONPYONG-DO (37'38’N. 125-40'^. U-DO fe 7 
%vhich shall remain under the mfliiarr control of the Commander-m-anrf, 
KaUons Command. AH the islands on the -.s-est co^t of ^ 

ahove-menUoned boundary- line shall remain under the mihtar) control of the 
Commander-in^ief, United Nations Command. (Sec Map 3.) 

c- Cease the iniroducuon into Korea of reinforang m.htarj- 
s-ided. however, that the rotadon of units and personnel the ‘ 

personnel on a temporary duty basis, and the return 

sltott periods of leave or temporary duty outside of Korea shall be perm 
5*^ .»P= pr=»ibrf b£,. -R.=d.n- fa ddiprf PS U,. 
units or personnel by other units or personnel who are commenang 
duty in Korea. Rotadon personnel shall be introduced into 
Korea only through the ports of entry enumerated in Paragraph 43 
tation shall be conducted on a man-for-man basis; prosaded. however, 
more than thirty-five thousand (35.000) persons in the imUtary sernre 
admitted into Korea by cither side in any calendar month u^er 
poliq-. No miUtary personnel of cither side shall be introduced into Ko^^ 
the introduedon of such personnel wiU cause the aggregate of the 
sonncl of that side admitted into Korea since the cliecdve date of this . 
sdcc Agreement to exceed the cumnladvc total of the military personn o 
side who have depaned from Korea since that date. Reports concermng a- 
livals in and departures from Korea of military personnel shall be rna e 
to the Military Attnisdee Commission and the Neutral Nadons Supersw^ 
mission: such reports shall include places of arrival and departure and ttc ri • 
ber of persons airiiing at or depardng from each such place. The ■* 

Supervisory Commission, through its Neutral Nadons In^ecuon Teams, 
conduct supervision and inspecdon of the rotadon of uruts and pe^nn 
thoriied above, at the ports of entry enumerated in Paragraph 43 hereo 

d. Cease the introduedon into Korea of reinforcing combat aircraft, zOT 
vehicles, weapons, and ammunidon; provided, however, that combat 
armored vehicles, weapons, and ammunidon which are destroyed, dam-gro, 
out, or used up during the period of the armisuce may be replaced on e ^ 
of piecc-for-pieoe of the same effeedveness and the same type. Such com t 
craft, armored vehicles, weapons, and ammunidon shall be introduced into 
only through the ports of entry enumerated in Paragraph 43 hcreoL ^ ° _ 

justify the requirement for combat aircraft, armored vehicles, weapons, an 
munidon to be introduced into Korea for replacement purposes, repo^ - 

ing every incoming shipment of these items shall be made to the > 
sdee Commission and the Neutral Nadons Supervisory Conimission, su 

include statements regarding the disposidon of the items b eing r^ 
Items to be replaced which are removed from Korea shall be ■‘Cmov 
through the ports of entry enumerated in Paragraph 43 hereof. The Nen 
dons Supervisory Commission, through its Neutral Nadons Inspec^n _ 
tViaU conduct supervision and inspecdon of the replacement of cnnitat 
armored vehides, weapons, and ammunidon anthonred above, at the pons 

entry enumerated in Paragraph 43 hereof. anv of 

e. Insure that persoimel of ihrir raspeedve co mm a n ds who no , 

the provisons of this Armistice Agreement are adequately punished- 


f. In ihwc otn nJicrv pbcrs of Initial arc a matter of ttwni and graves 
arc actuallj- found to rx,i*t. permit graves rrgiittation pcisonnel of the other side 
to aticT, Kithin a dermiic time limit after thi» Armittiec Agreement becomes 
cfTctiivc, the tcrriinrj- of Korea under their tniliiar)- control, for the purpose of 
prowling to such graves to recover and csacuale the bodies of the decexsed 
railitar)- perronnt! of that ride, including dcccascil prisoners of rear. The specific 
procedures and the time limit for the performance of the atwvc task shall be 
detennined by the Military Armistice Commission. Idic Commanders of the op¬ 
posing sides shall ftimi«h to the other side all .nvaihablc information pertaining to 
die placet of burial of the deceaml military penonntl of the other side. 

g. AlTord full protection and alt possible assistance and cooperation to the 
Military Armistice Commission, its Joint Observer Teams, the Neutral Nations 
Supenisory Commission, and its Neutral Nations Inspection Teams, in the carry- 

ngout of their functions and rcsjKinsibilitics hereinafter assigned; and accord to 
die Neutral Nations Sujscrvisory Commission, and to its Neutral Nations Inspcc- 
don Teams, full tnnsenienre of movetnent betsveen the headquarters of the Ncu- 
*ral Nations Supenitory Commission and the ports of entry enumerated in Para- 
graph hereof over main lines of communication agreed upon by both sides 
(-cc Map .5), and lietsceen the heailquartcts of the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
^wminion and the places svhere violations of this Armistice Agreement have 
rejiortal to have occurred. In ortfer to prevent unnecessary delays, the use 
0 alternate routes and means of transportation will he pcrroiticd svhenever the 
Wain lines of communication arc closed or impa-ssablc. 

h. ^ Provide sucfi logistic support, including communicadons and transporta- 
dan faciHties. .ns may be required by the Military Armistice Commission and the 
‘ eutral Nations Supervisory Commission and their Teams. 

i- Each construct, operate, and maintain a suitable airfield in their rcspcc 
dvc pom of the Dcmililarircd Zone in the vidnity of die headquarters of the 
‘"'ary Armistice Commission, for such uses as the Commission may determine. 

]• Insure that all memlrcrs and other personnel of die Ncutra ation 
"Pervisory Commission and of the Neutral Nations Repatriadon Commissi 
hereinafter established shall enjoy the freedom and fadlidcs ncce^ary for Urn 
Wper exerdse of their function, induding privileges, treatment, an jmm 
^unalcni to those ort!i«ari!y enjoyed by accredited diplomatic personne 
'"'ernaUonal usage. e der 

3 ?*^* Annislicc Agreement shall apply lo all opposing ground 0^ -0-111111- 
military, control of citlicr side, svliich ground forces shall ooposing 

‘^«'ed Zone and the area of Korea under the military control of die opposing 
Side. 

nav^iT*'” Agreement shall apply to aU °PP°”"f.'’“'^.*^on^’and to 

‘he side, and shaU 


not 


i area of Korea under the military control of die opposing . 


hlodiadc of any kind of Korea. _ . , ^vhich air 

forr ■^™‘*rdcc Agreement shall apply to all opposing air 

shall respect the Mr space over the Demilitarized Zone con- 

‘7- Responsibility for compliance with and enforcement of the terms 
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visions of ihis Armistice Agreement is that of the signatories hereto and thdr 
successors in command. The Commanders of the opposing sides shall establish 
ssilhin thdr respective commands all measures and procedures necessary to insure 
complete comph'ance with all of the prosisions hereof by all elements of thdr 
commands. Thej- shall actively cooperate sdth one another and with the Military 
Armistice Commission and the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission in re¬ 
quiring observance of botfi the letter and the spirit of all of the provisions of this 
Armistice Agreement. 

i8. nte costs of the operations of the Military Armistice Commission and of 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission and of thdr Teams shall be shared 
equally by the two opposing sides. 

B. MILITARY ARJflSTlCE COMMISSION 
1. COMPOSITION 

jg. A Military Armistice Commission is hereby established. 

20. The Military Armistice Commission shall be composed of ten (lo) senior 
oiliccis, fri'c (5) of whom shall be appointed by the Coimnander-in-Chief, United 
Nations Command, and five (5) of whom shall be appointed jointly by the Su¬ 
preme Commander of the Korean People's Army and the Commander of the 
Chinese People's Volunteers. Of the ten members, three (3) fr om each side shall 
be of general or flag rank. The t'rso {2) remaining members on each side may be 
major generals, brigadier generals, colonels, or thdr cquhalcnts. 

21. Sfembers of the Sfilitary Armistice Commission shall be permitted to use 
stall assistants ats required. 

22. The Military .Armistice Commission shall be prtsvided vrilh the necessary 
administrative personnel to establish a Secretariat charged Tsrlh assisting the Com¬ 
mission fay performing record-keeping, secretarial, interpreting, and surit other 
functions as the Commission may assign to it. Each side shall appoint to the 
Secretariat a Secretary and an Assistant Secretary and such clerical and spedaiized 
personnel as required by the Secretariat. Records shall be kept in En^h, Korean, 
and Chinese, all of which shall be equally authentic. 

23. a. The Mil ita r y Armistice Commission shall be initially provided with and 
assisted by ten (jo) Joint Observer Teams, which nximber may be reduced by 
agreement of the senior members of both sides on the Military Armistice Com¬ 
mission. 

b. Ea c h Joint Observer Team be composed of not less th a n four (4) 
nor more than six (6) officers of field grade, of whom shall be appointed by 
the Conmiander-inA3iief, United Nations Command, and ha lf of whom shall be 
appointed jointly by the Supreme Commander of the Korean People's .Army 
the C omman der of the Chinese Peoples Volunteers. Additional personnel such 
as dris-ers, derks, and interpreters shall be furnished by each side as required for 
the fnnerioning of the Joint Observer Teams. 

2. FUNCTIONS AND .AUTHORITY 

24. The gen er al mission of the Militzry Armistice Commission shall be to 
supervise the implementation of this Armistice Agreement and to settle throng 
negotiations any Tiolations of thi^ Annistice Agreemeiit. 
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25. The Military Armistice Commission shall; 

a. Locate its headquarters in the sidnity of PANMUNJOM (37°57'29"N, 
126°4 o'oo"E). The Military Armistice Commission may relocate its headquarters 
at another point witliin tlie Demilitarired Zone by agreement of the senior mem¬ 
bers of both sides on the Commission. 

b. Operate as a joint organization tdthout a chairman. 

c. Adopt such rules of procedure as it may, from time to time, deem neces¬ 
sary. 

d. Supervise the carrying out of the provisions of this Armistice Agreement 
pertaining to the Demilitarized Zone and to the Han River Estuary. 

e. Direct the operations of the Joint Observer Teams. 

f. Settle through negotiations any violations of this Armistice agreement. 

g. Transmit immediately to the Commanders of the opposing sides all 
reports of investigations of violations of tliis Armistice Agreement and all other 
reports and records of proceedings received from the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission. 

h. Give general supervision and direction to the activities of the Committee 
for Repatriation of Prisoners of ^Var and the Committee for Assisting the Return 
of Displaced Civilians, hereinafter established. 

i. Act as an intermediary in transmitting communications betrveen the 
Commanders of the opposing sides; prodded, however, that the foregoing shall 
not be construed to preclude the Commanders of both sides from communicating 
tvith each other by any other means which they may desire to employ. ^ 

j. Prodde credentials and distinctive insignia for its staff and its Joint O - 

server Teams, and a distinctive marking for all vehicles, aircraft, and vessels, us 
in the performance of its mission. . ... 

26. The mission of the Joint Observer Teams shall be to assist the 1 aty 
Armistice Commission in superdsing the carrying out of the prodsions o 
Armistice Agreement pertaining to the DemiUtatized Zone and to the Han River 
Estuary. 

27. The Military Armistice Commission, or the senior member of either side 
hereof, is authorized to dispatch Joint Observer Teams to investi^te y°«tions 
nf this Armistice Agreement reported to have occurred in the Demihtanze 

or in the Han River Estuary; provided, however, that not more than one n 
the Joint Observer Teams which have not been dispatched by the Mihtary 
sUce Commission may be dispatched at any one time by the senior mem 
either side on the Commission. , ..j... -Me 

28. The Military Armistice Commission, or the senior mem er o 
thereof, is authorized to request the Neutral Nations Supervisory .j. 
conduct spedal observations and inspections at places outsi e t e 

Zone where violations of this Armistice Agreement have been repo 

occurred. . £ 

29. When the Military Armistice Commission determines that a ° 

Armistice Agreement has occurred, it shaU immediately report such 

the Commanders of the opposing sides. ,hnt a violation of this 

30. When the Military Armistice Commission determi report to 

Armistice Agreement has been corrected to its satisfaction, 1 

the Commanders of the opposing sides. 
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3. GENERAL 

31. The Military Armistice Commission shall meet daily. Recesses of not to 
exceed seven (7) days may be agreed upon by the senior members of both sides: 
provided, that such recesses may be terminated on twenty-four (24) hour notice 
by the senior member of either side. 

32. Copies of the record of the proceedings of all meetings of the Military 
Armistice Commission shall be forwarded to the Commanders of the opposing 
sides as soon as possible after each meeting. 

33. The Joint Observer Teams shall make periodic reports to the Military 
Armistice Commission as required by the Commission and, in addition, shall make 
such special reports as may be deemed necessary by them, or as may be required 
by the Commission. 

34. The Military Armistice Commission shall maintain duplicate files of the re¬ 
ports and records of proceedings required by this Armistice Agreement. The Com¬ 
mission is authorized to maintain duplicate files of such other reports, records, 
etc., as may be necessary in the conduct of its business. Upon eventual dissolution 
of the Commission, one set of the above files shall be turned over to each side. 

35. The Military Armistice Commission may make recommendations to the 
Commanders of the opposing sides with respect to amendments or additions to 
this Armistice Agreement. Such recommended changes should generally be those 
designed to insure a more effective armistice. 

C. NEUTRAL NATIONS SUPERVISORY COMMISSION 
1. COMPOSITION 

36. A Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission is hereby established. 

37. The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission shall be composed of four 
(4) senior officers, hvo (2) of whom shall be appointed by neutral nations nomi¬ 
nated by the Commander-in-Chief. United Nations Command, namely, S 1 \T- 
DEN and SWITZERLAND, and two (2) of whom shall be appointed by neutral 
nations nominated jointly by the Supreme Commander of the Korean People’s 
Army and the Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers, namely, POLAND 
and CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 'The term "neutral nations’’ as herein used is defined as 
those nations whose combatant forces have not participated in the hostilities in 
Korea. Members appointed to the Commission may be from the armed forces of 
the appointing nations. Each member shall designate an alternate member to at¬ 
tend those meetings which for any reason the principal member is unable to at¬ 
tend. Such alternate members shall be of the same nationality as their principals. 
The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission may take action rvhenever the num¬ 
ber of members present from the neutral nations nominated by one side is equal 
to tire number of members present from the neutral nations nominated by the 
other side. 

38. Members of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission shall be permitted 
to use staff assistants furnished by the neutral nations as required. These staff 
assistants may be appointed as alternate members of the Commission. 

39. The neutral nations shall be requested to furnish the Neutral Nations Su¬ 
pervisory Commission with the necessary administrative personnel to establish a 
Secretariat charged vfith assisting the Commission by performing necessary record- 
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Ic^ing, secretarial, interpreting, and sudi other functions as the Commission may 
assign to it 

.40. a. The Neutral Nations Supers-isory Commission shall l>e initially provided 
^ .and assisted hy, tsrenty (;o) Neutral Nations Inspection Teams, ss-hicJi num- 
mas l>c reducttl by agresmimt of the senior members of both sides on the Mili- 
rmisticc Commission. Tlie Neutral Nations Inspection Teams shall be rc- 
.^nsi) e to, shall rcjion to. and shall be subject to the direction of, the Neutral 
-nations Siipetsisory Commission only. 

ih f* ^***' Jseutral Nations Inspection Tc.am shall be composed of not less 
ncu" oITiccts. preferably of field grade, half of svliom shall be from the 

ma ? nominatctl by the Commandcr-inChicf, United Nations Com- 

th "'s' "bom shall be from the neutral nations nominated jointly by 

the f^mmander of the Korean People’s Army and the Commander of 

Speed "''t' * Volunteers. Memlscrs appointed to the Neutral Nations In¬ 
to fa T from the armesi forces of the appointing nations. In order 

(HO f^/**** funaioning of the Teams, sub-teams composed of not less than 
Com "'horn shall be from a neutral nation nominated by tlic 

2 nem'^'t *^f'in-Cliicf, Unites! Nations Command, and one of whom shall be from 
Peopl uominaled jointly by the Supreme Commander of tlic Korean 

formed* Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers, may be 

terpret ** °'™’’^dinces require. Additional pcnonncl sucli .as driven, clerks, in- 
<liiircd*h** ^Pimunications personnel, and sudi equipment as may be rc- 
niandcT perform tlicir missions, shall be furnislicti by the Com- 

under h‘° ** ’^‘>'*’” 1 , iu the Dcrailitarired Zone and in the territory 

'■idc its b”" 1^^*^ <Pol. ’Ilic Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission may pro- 
Mnncl ' ^'cntral Nations Inspection Teams svitli such of the above per- 

Penontf^ ^uipment of its osvn as it may desire; provided, hou’cvcr, that sucli 
Natinntc pcnonncl of the same neutral nations of svhicli the Neutral 

upervisory Commission is composed. 


=. FUNCTIONS AND AUTHORITY 

Neutral Nations Supemsory Commission shall be to 
stipul °f supen-ision, obsenauion, inspenion, and ins-cstigation, 

Pon thc\ r'' > 3 *^ 2nd isd and Paragraph 28 hereof, and to rc- 

the Xr;r. ^ supervision, obsenation, inspection, and investigation to 

^‘^^Annistice Commission. 

a Lora Natiotu Supervisory Commission shall: 

Armistir r> hcadquarten in proximity to the headquarten of the Military 
“cc Commission. 

saty. such rules of procedure as it may, from time to time, deem ncces- 


thc super,,-”. its memben and its Neutral Nations Inspection Teams, 

^isArmi rinspection provided for in Sub-paragraphs 13c and rsd of 
2 nd the s ^Sfcement at the ports of entry enumerated in Paragraph 43 hereof, 
at those uiiscrvations and inspections provided for in Paragraph 28 hereof 

to has'e " svherc violations ot this Armistice Agreement have been reported 

occurred. The inspection of combat aircraft, armored vehicles, sveapons. 
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and amnitinition by the Xcutral Nations Intpection Tcami shall be such zs to 
enable them to properly insure that reinforcing combat aircraft, armored vehicles, 
weapons, arid ammunition arc not bcinj; introducer! into Korea; but this shall not 
lie construed as authoriring inspcaions or examinations of any secret dcs:^ or 
characteristics of any comliat aircraft, armored vehicle, weapon, or ammunition. 

d. Direct and supervise the operations of the Neutral Nations Inspection 
Teams. 

c. Station five (5) Neutral Nations Inspection Teams at the poru of entry 
cnumcratetl in Paragraph ,53 iicrcof located in the territory under the military 
control of the Comraandcr-in-Oiief, United Nations Command; and fi'c (^) Sea- 
tral Nations Inspection Teams at the ports of entry enumerated in Paragraph 43 
hereof located in tlic territory under the military control of the Supreme Com¬ 
mander of the Korean People’s Army and the Commander of the Chmes-e People s 
Volunteers; and establiOi initially ten (to) mobile Neutral Nations Inspection 
Teams in rcsenc, stationed in the general vidnity of the headquarters of the Neu¬ 
tral Nations Supervisory Commission, whidi number may be reduced by agree¬ 
ment of the senior members of both sides on the Military Armistice Commission, 
Not more than half of the mobile Neutral Nations Inspection Teams shall be 
dispatched at any one time in accordance with requests of the senior member o, 
either side on the Military -Armistice Commi.s*ion. 

f. Subject to ilie prosisions of the preceding Sub-paragraph, conduct wi^- 
out delay investigations of reported violations of this Armistice Agreement, in¬ 
cluding such investigations of reported violations of this Armistice Agreement 
as may be requested by the Military Armistice Commission or by the senior mem¬ 
ber of either fide on llie Commission. 

g. Provide crcdcnlials and distinctive insignia for its rtaH and its Nent^ 
Nations Inspection Teams, and a distinctive marling for all rehida, aircraft, a- 
vessels, used in the performance of its mission. 

43. Neutral Nations Inspection Teams shall be stationed at the lollovdng ports 
of entry: 

TciTitory under the military contro, 
Tenitory under the military control of the Korean People's .Army and lh~ 
of the United Nations Command Chinese People's Volunteers 

INCHON fey'aS’N, laG'es'E) SINUIJU (so'ofTN, 

TAEGU (35*52T.', jiS'sG'E) CHONGJIN (-I'aG'N, leg'-a^) 

PUSAN (35'oG'N, lag'oa'E) HUNGN.AM (39*50^.', 

KANGNUNG (S7°45'N', I2S‘'54'E) M.ANTO (4i’'09'>*« 

KUNS.AN (35'59’>'.i26'’43'E) SEVAN JU (39*3S'N,i25‘s5'£) 

These Neutral Nations Inspection Teams shall be accorded full convenience of 
movement within the areas and over the routes of communicatiou set forth on - 
attached map (Map 5 ). 

3. GENERAL ^ 

44- The Neutral Nations Snperfisory Coxomission shall mcsi dailj'- ^ 

not to e x ceed £e%*en days may he agreed upon hy the memhers ct the Ncitt" 
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Nation? Supcnison' Commission; providol, that such recesses may be terminated 
on twenty-four (e j) hour notice by any member. 

.{f,. Copies of the record of tlic proceedings of all meetings of the Neutral Na¬ 
tions Supersisory Commission shall be fonvardetl to the Military Armistice Com¬ 
mission as sotjn as possilde after cacli meeting. Records shall be kept in English, 
Korean, and Chinese. 

46. The Neutral Nations Inspection Teams shall make periodic reports con¬ 
cerning the rcstills of their supervision, obsenattions, inspections, and investip- 
tioiis to the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission as required by die Commis¬ 
sion and, in addition, shall make sucli spcdal reports as may be deemed necessary 
by tlicm, or .xs may be rcquiretl by the Commission. Reports shall be sub¬ 
mitted by a Team as a whole, but may also be submitted by one or more indi- 
sidual mcmltcr? thereof; provided, diat tlic reports submitted by one or more 
individual members thereof shall l>c considered as informational only. 

47 . Copies of the rci>orts made by tlie Neutral Nations Inspection Teams sha 
l)c fonvanlcd to the Military Annistice Commission by the Neutral Natrons Su- 
penLsoiy Commission svithout delay and in the language in which received. They 
shall not be delay etl by the process of translation or eoluation. The Neutral a- 
tions Supervisory Commission shall evaluate such reports at the carhest practi 
cable lime and shall fonvard their findings to the Military Armistice nmiKio 
« a matter of priority. The Military Armistice Commission shall not take hri 
action with rcgartl to any such report until the eialuation tlicrro “ ^ 
ceived from the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission. Members 

tral Nations Supervisory Commission and of its Teams shal c su jec -nj-j. 
ance before the .Military Armistice Commission, at ° 

member of either side on tlic Military Armistice Commission, or 

any report submitted. „ . . •„ j„r,iirate files 

4S. The Neutral Nations Supenisory Commission ^ 

of the reports and records of proceedings requirrf by t is ' reports. 

The Commission is autliorucd to maintain duplicate “ ® eventual 

a. U: In .lie ».duO „ 

di.«oluiJon of the Commission, one set of die above f 

each side. , rnake recommendations 

-ID- The Neutral Nations Supenisory Coramissio ’ or additions 

to the Militarv' Armistice Commission with rcsptx chould cenerallf be 

to Uiis Armistice Agreement. Such recommended changes shouiu g 
those designed to insure a more ctfcctivc armistice. ^ member thereof, shall 
50 . The Neutral Nations Supenisory Commission, o Armistice Com¬ 

be autliorircd to communicate with any mem er o 

mission. 

Articix III 

ARRANGEMENTS RELATING TO custody of 

5 '. The release and repatriation of all mes effective shall be effected 

side at the time this Armistice Agtecme 
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in confonnity witli the follov/ing provisions agreed upon by both side* prior to 


the signing o£ this ArmLstice Agreement. 

a. Within sixty (Oo) days after this Armistice Agreement becomes effective, 
each side shall, -without offering any hindrance, directly repatriate and hand over 
in groups all those prisoner* of -tvar in its custody v/ho insist on repatriation to 
the side to which they belonged at the time of capture, Kepatriation shall be ac¬ 
complished in accordance with the related provisions of this Article. In order 
to CTcpedite the repatriation process of such personnel, each side shall, prior to the 
signing of the Armistice Agreement, exchange the total numbers, by nationalities, 
of personnel to be directly repatriated. Each group of prisoner* of war delivered 
to the other side shall be accompanied by rosters, prepared by nationality, to in¬ 


clude name, rank (if any) and internment or military serial number, 

b. Each side shall release all those remaining prisoners of war, who are not 
directly repatriated, from its military control and from its custody and band them 
over to tlie Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission for disposition in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions in the Annex hereto: "Terms of Reference for Neutral 


Nations Repatriation Commission." 

c. So that there may be no misunderstanding o-wing to the equal use of 
three languages, the act of delivery of a prisoner of war by one side to the otb« 
side shall, for the purposes of this Armistice Agreement, be called "repatriatim 
in En^ish, "song hwan" in Korean, and "cb'ien fan" in Chinese, notwithstanding 


the nationality or place of residence of such prisoner of war, 

52, Each side insures that it will not employ in acts of war in the Korean con¬ 
flict any prisoner of war released and repatriate incident to the coming into eff^ 


of this Armistice Agreement. 

53. All the sick and injured prisoner* of war who insist upon repatriation s^h 
be repatriated with priority. Insofar as possible, there shall be captured medical 
personnel repatriated concurrently with the sick and injured prisoners of war, so 
as to provide medical care and attendance cn route, 

54. The repatriation of all the prisoners of -war required by Sub-paragraph jra 
hereof shall be completed -within a time limit of sixty (60) days after this Armi¬ 
stice Agreement become* effective. Within this time limit each side undertakes 
to complete the repatriation of the above-mentioned prisoners of war in its custody 
at the earliest practicable time. 

55. PANMUNJOM is designated as the place where prisoners of -war will be de¬ 

livered and received by both tides. Additional placets) of delivery and reception 
of prisoners of war in the Derailitarited Zone may be designated, if necessary, by 
the Committee for Repatriation of Prisoners of War. _ 

5O. a, A Committee for Repatriation of Prisoner* of IV^ar is hereby established. 
It than be composed of six (0) officers of field grade, three (3) of whom ihall be 
appointed by the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Command, and three (j) 
of whom shall be appointed jointly by the Supreme Commander of the Korean 
People's Army and the Commander of the Chinese People'* -Volunteers. 'This fkim 
mittce shall, under the general tupervision and direction of the Military Armistice 
Commission, be responsible for coordinating the specific plans of both sides loT^^ 
repatriation of piisonei* of war and for supervising the execution by both side* 
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of all of Uic provisions of this Armistice Agreement relating to the repatriation 
of prisoners of rear. It shall be the duty of this Committee to coordinate the tim¬ 
ing of the arrival of prisoners of war at the place(s) of delivery and reception of 
prisoners of svar from the prisoner of war camps of botli sides; to make, svhen 
necessary, sudi special arrangements as may be required widi regard to the trans¬ 
portation and welfare of sick and injured prisoners of svar; to coordinate the work 
of the joint Red Cross teams, established in Paragraph 57 liereof, in assisting in 
the repatriation of prisoners of war; to supervise the implementation of the ar¬ 
rangements for the actual repatriation of prisoners of war stipulated in Para¬ 
graphs 53 and 5.J hereof; to select, when necessary, additional place(s) of delivery 
and reception of prisoners of war; and to carry out such other related functions 
as arc required for the repatriation of prisoners of svar. 

b. ^\’hcn un.iblc to rcacli agreement on any matter relating to its responsi¬ 
bilities, the Committee for Repatriation of Prisoners of War shall immediately 
refer such matter to the MiliLaiy Armistice Commission for decision. The Com¬ 
mittee for Repatriation of Prisoners of War shall maintain its headquarters in 
proximity to the headquarters of the Military Armistice Commission. 

c. The Committee for Repatriation of Prisoners of M'ar shall be dissolved 
by the Military Armistice Commission upon completion of the program of re¬ 
patriation of prisoners of ss'ar. 

57 - a. Immediately after this Armistice Agreement becomes effective, joint Red 
Cross teams composed of representatives of the national Red Cross Societies of the 
countries contributing forces to the United Nations Command on the one band, 
and representatives of the Red Cross Sodety of the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea and representatives of the Red Cross Sodety of tbe People’s Republic of 
China on die other hand, shall be established. The joint Red Cross teams shall 
assist in tlic execution by botli sides of those provisions of this Armistice Agree- 
tnent relating to the repatriation of all tlic prisoners of war spedBed in Sub-para- 
graph 51a hereof, who insist upon repatriation, by the performance of sudi hu¬ 
manitarian services as arc necessary and desirable for the welfare of the prisoners 
of war. To accomplish this task, tlic joint Red Cross teams shall provide assistance 
in the delivering and receiving of prisoners of war by both sides at the place(s) o 
deliver)' and reception of prisoners of war, and shall visit the prisoner of war 
ramps of both sides to comfort the prisoners of war and to bring in and distribute 
gift artides for tlic comfort and welfare of the prisoners of war. The joint Re 
Cross teams may provide services to prisoners of war while en route from prisoner 
of war camps to tire place(s) of delivery and reception of prisoners of war. 

The joint Red Cross tc.ams shall be organized as set forth below. 

(1) One team shall be composed of twenty (20) members, namdy, ten ( 
representatives from the national Red Cross SodeUes of each side, to assist in 
delivering and receiving of prisoners of war by both sides at the place(s) o 
livery and reception of prisoners of war. The chairmanship of this train s 
alternate daily between representatives from the Red Cross Sodeties o ® 
sides. The work and services of this team shall be coordinated by the 

for Repatriation of Prisoners of IVar. , (jjjrty 

(2) One team shall be composed of sixty (60) members, nam < 
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(30) representatives from the national Red Cross Societies of cacli side, to visit tiic 
prisoner of war camps under the administration of the Korean People s Army an 
tlie Cliincse People’s Volunteers. This team may provide services to prisoners of 
war while cn route from the prisoner of war camps to the placc(s) of delivery an 
reception of prisoners of war. A representative of tlie Red Cross Society of die 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea or of tlie Red Cross Society of the People s 
Republic of China shall sene as chairman of this team. 

(3) One team shall he composed of sixty (Go) members, namely, thirty 
(30) representatives from die national Red Cross Societies of each side, to visit the 
prisoner of war camps under the administration of die United Nations Comman 
This team may provide services to prisoners of svar while cn route from the pns- 
oncr of war camps to die placc(s) of delivery and recepdon of prisoners of war. 
A representadve of a Red Cross Society of a nation contribudng forces to c 
United Nations Command shall serve as chairman of diis team. 

{4) In order to facilitate the functioning of eacli joint Red Cross team, 
sub-teams composed of not less than two (2) members from the team, ividi an 
equal number of representatives from each side, may be formed as circumstances 
require. 

(5) Additional personnel such as drivers, clerks, and interpreters, an 
such equipment as may be required by die joint Red Cross teams to perform their 
missions, shall be furnished by the Commander of each side to the team operating 


in the territory under his military control. 

(6) 'Whenever jointly agreed upon by the representadves of both sides or 
any joint Red Cross team, the size of sucli team may be increased or decreased, 
subject to confirmation by the Committee for Repatriation of Prisoners of War. 

c. The Commander of each side shall cooperate fully with the joint Red 
Cross teams in the performance of their functions, and undertakes to insure the 
security of the personnel of the joint Red Cross team in the area under his mili¬ 
tary control. The Commander of each side shall provide such logistic, administra- 
dve, and communications facilities as may be required by the team operating m 
the territory under his military control. 

d. The joint Red Cross teams shall be dissolved upon compledon of the 
program of repatriation of all the prisoners of war specified in Sub-paragraph 51a 
hereof, who insist upon repatriation. 

58. a. The Commander of each side shall furnish to the Commander of dm 
other side as soon as practicable, but not later than ten (10) days after this Armi¬ 
stice Agreement becomes effective, the following information concerning prisoners 
of war: 


(1) Complete data pertaining to the prisoners of war who escaped since 
the effective date of the data last exchanged. 

(2) Insofar as practicable, information regarding name, nationality, rank, 
and other idendficadon data, date and cause of death, and place of burial, o 
those prisoners of war who died while in his custody. 

b. If any prisoners of war escape or die after the effective date of the sup¬ 
plementary information specified above, the detaining side shall furnish to the 
other side, through the Committee for Repatriadon of Prisoners of War, the data 
pertaining thereto in accordance with the provisions of Sub-paragraph 58a hereo . 
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Such data shall be ftimished at tcn-tlay intervals until the completion of the pro¬ 
gram of deliver)' and reception of prisoners of war. 

c. Any escaped prisoner of war who returns to the custody of the detaining 
side after the completion of the prergram of delivery and reception of prisoners of 
war shall be delivered to the Military Armistice Commission for disposition. 

59. a. All cinlians tvho, at the time this Armistice Agreement becomes effective, 
arc in territoiy under the military control of the Commander-in-Chief, United 
Nations Command, and svho, on 54 June 1950, resided north of the Military De¬ 
marcation Line cstablishctl in this Armistice Agreement shall, if they desire to re¬ 
turn home, be pcrmittctl and assisted by the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations 
Command, to return to the area north of the Military Demarcation Line; and all 
civilians who, at the time this Armistice Agreement becomes effective, are in 
territory under tlic military control of the Supreme Commander of the Korean 
People’s Army and the Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers, and who, 
on 14 June 1950, resided south of the hfilitary Demarcation Line established in 
this Armistice Agreement shall, if they desire to return home, be perrmtted and 
assisted by the Supreme Commander of the Korean People’s Army and the Com¬ 
mander of the Chinese People’s ^'oluntccts to return to die area south of the 
Military Demarcation Line. The Commander of each side shall be responsible for 
publidring widely throughout territory under his military control the contents of 
the provisions of Uiis Sub-paragraph, and tor caUing upon die appropriate avil 
audioridcs to give necessary guidance and assistance to all such civilians who 
desire to return home. 

b. Alt civilians of foreign nadonality svho, at the rime this Armistice Agree 
ment becomes effective, are in territory under the military control of die Supreme 
Commander of die Korean People’s Army and die Commander of the Chinese 
People’s Volunteers shall, if they desire to proceed to territory under the military 
“>ntrol of the Commandcr-in-Chicf, United Nadons Command, be permitted and 
assisted to do so; all civilians of foreign nationality who, at the rime this 

'dee Agreement becomes effective, arc in territory under the military contro o 
die Commandcr-in-Chief, United Nations Command, shall, if they desire P™' 
to territory under the military control of the Supreme Comman er 0 e 
Korean People’s Array and the Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers, oe 
permitted and assisted to do so. The Commander of each side shall be responsi 
for publicizing widely throughout the territory under his military con ro 
contents of tlie provisions of tliis Sub-paragraph, and for calling upon 
Propriate dvil authorities to give necessary guidance and 
civilians of foreign nationality w'ho desire to proceed to territory un er 
foty control of the Commander of the other side. . o u „.,™cn-3nh 

c. Measures to assist in the return of civilians provided or in u P 
59a hereof and the movement of civilians provided for in u 
hereof shall be commenced by botli sides as soon as possible after 

gecement becomes effective. , _. hereby 

' 1 - (i) A Committee for Assisting the Return of Displace ivi i ,^,j,oni 
“fablished. It shall be composed of four (4) officers of field grade, W 

f =>11 be appointed by the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Comm nd and 
(a) of whom shall be appointed jointly by the Supreme Commander 
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Korean r«:pte> Army am! ilir Comiaantler ot thr CJiinw Vmplc'» Voluntorr*- 
Ormraittrc shaH, under rlie ft*mcnsl tujxirraiu'in and dfrecsion of ihr Military 
Armiuifp O>mmiti;oii, Ire rrijyrnriWe for ffronlirratin^ ihf rpedfic plant of belt 
sidn for atiiiunti; to the ittum of rhe slrot'c-mentlemrd driliani. and for tuper- 
lirin;; the execution by Iroth tidr-i of all of the provieiont of tbit Armitticr Afrrec- 
mrni iclatinf; to the return of the alxnc-mcntiorted dviliant. It jbal! Ire the duty 
of this Comniiiiee to male jicressan* arranpemrntt. including those of traruporta- 
lion, for expedilinf; and foordiriatin^ the innvemcn! of the alrose-meT.tioned dsil- 
ians; to telcct the eros^inj^ perini/s) throufth vrhidi the al>osr-tnentioncd dvihans 
will cross the Military Pemarcaiion Line; to arrange for security at tlie crostmg 
point(«); and to tarry' out sudi cth-r funetiom as are required to accomplish the 
return of the alsose-mentioneil cisilians. 

(:) \S'hcjj nr.able to reach atpeemmt on any matter refatinj; to its te- 
spomihilities. the Corrsmittce for Assisting the Return of Displaced Grilians shall 
immcrliatcly refer ruth matte: to the Military Armistice Coamistion for deeiuon. 
The Oammittee foe A'sistln;; the Return of Displaced Gvilians thal! maintain Its 
headquarters in proximity to the heariquarters of the Military Armistice Com¬ 
mission. 

(yi Tlie Committee for .Aesistin; the Return of Displaced Gs-flians shall 
Ixt sliss-olvcs! by the Military Armistice Commission upon fulfillment of its misiron- 

AtTscur. IV 

R.ECOM.MF.ND.AT 10 \ TO THE COATR^MENTS 
CONCERNED ON BOTH SIDES 

Go, In order to insure the peaceful settlement of the Korean quation. the taili- 
taty Commanders of both sida herchy recommend to the pos'cmmmts of the 
countria concerned on both sida iliat. within tliree (jl nondis afta the Arres- 
sticc Agiceraenf is rigned and beooma eCcetise, a political conference of a higher 
laci of Ixnh sida be held by repnsenutisa appointed rapectively to settle 
through negotiation the quetions of the withdrawal of all foreign forca from 
Korea, the peaceful sculemou of the Korean queraon, etc. 


.Aarnax V 
hnSCELL-AN’EOUS 

Gi. Amendments and additions to this Armistice Agreement must be mutually 
agreed to by the Commanders of the opposing lida- 
fie. The Anida and Paragraphs of this Armistice Agreement shall remain in 
ciicet until expressly superseded dthcr by mutually accepiahle amendments and 
additions or by proiision in an appropriate agreement for a peaceful settlenjent 
at a political lesel between both sides. 

Gy. All of the prtrsisioru of this Armistice Agreement, other than Paragraph s^< 
shall become cflectise at hours on 1035. 

Done at Panmunjom. Korea, at hours on the day of 

1055, in English, Korean, and Chinese, all rerrs being equally authentic- 



KIM IL SUNG 
Marshal, Democratic 
People’s Republic 
of Korea 

Supreme Commander, 
Korean People’s Army 


PENG TEH-HUAl 
Commander, Cfiinese 
People’s Volunteers 


MARK IV. CLARK 
General, United States 
Army 

Commander-in-Chief, 
United Nations 
Command 


Nam 1L 

I^degation of the Korean People' 

and the Chinese People’ 
Volunteers 


PRESENT 


WILLIAM K. HARRISON, JR. 
Lieutenant General, United States 
Army 

Senior Delegate, 

United Nations Command Delegation 


ANNEX 


terms of REFERENCE 
FOR 

neutral NATIONS REPATRIATION 
COMAHSSION 
(See Sub-paragraph 51b) 


I 

GENERAL 


thei ensure that all prisoners of rvar have the opportunity to exerdse 

ir nght to be repatriated foUomng an armistice, Sweden, Switzerland, Poland, 
oslovakia and India shall each be requested by both sides to appoint a mera- 
r to a Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission \vhich shall be established to 
0 custody In Korea of those prisoners of war tvho, tvhile in the custody of the 
etaining powers, have not exercised their right to be repatriated. The Neutral 
Hattons Repatriation Commission shall establish its headquarters rvithin the De- 
ntrlitaiized Zone in the vicinity of Panmunjom, and shall station subordinate 
bodies of the same composition as the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission 
at those locations at which the Repatiiau'on Commission assumes custody of pris¬ 
oners of rvar. Representatives of both sides shall be permitted to observe tlie oper¬ 
ations of the Repatriation Comttrission and its subordinate bodies to include ex¬ 
planations and interviervs. 

2. Suffident armed forces and any other operating personnel required to assist 
the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission in carrying out its functions and 
responsibilities shall be provided exdusively by India, whose representative shall 
be the umpire in accordance rrith the provisions of Article 13s of the Genera Con¬ 
vention, and shall also be chairman and evecurive agent of the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission. Representatives from each of the other four powers 
shall be allowed staff assistants in equal number not to e.xceed fifty (50) each. 
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VNIicn any of the TqiTCseTitativc! of the neutral nations is absent for some reason, 
that rq>rcfentativc shall designate an alfcmatc repTacnutisc of his own nation¬ 
ality to occrebe hh funaions and atuhority. The arms of all personnel provided 
for in tins Paragraph ihall l>c limited to military police type small arms. 

3- No force or threat of force sliall l>e used against the prisoners of war jpedBed 
in Paragraph i alxjvc to present or effect their repatriation, and no siolenoe to 
their persons or affront to their dignity or self-respect shall be permitted in any 
manner for any purpose whatsoeser (but see Paragraph 7 belw}- This duty is 
enjoinctl on and entrusted to ifie Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, This 
Commission shall ensure that prisoner* of war shall at all times be treated hu¬ 
manely in accordance with the specific provisions of the Geneva Convention, and 
with the general spirit of that Convention, 

TX 

CUSTODY OF PRISONERS OF ^VAR 

4, All prisoners of war vrho have not exercised their li^t of repatriation fol¬ 
lowing the elective date of the Armistice Agreement shall be released from the 
military control and from the custody of the detaining side as vyyn zs praciicabte, 
and, in all caves, witliin sixty /Go) da}** subsequent to the effective date of the 
Armistice Agreement to the Neutral Nations Repatriation Comminion at loca¬ 
tions in Korea to be designated b)' the detaining side, 

5. At the time the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission asturaes control of 
the priy/ncT of war installations, the military forces of the detaining side shall he 
withdrawn therefrom, so tliat the locations spedfied in the preceding Paragraph 
shah be tai:en over completely by the armed forces of India. 

C. Notwithstanding the provisions of Paragraph 5 above, the detaining side 
shall have the responsibility for maintaining and ensuring secoritv' and order in 
the areas around the locations where the prisoners of war arc in casix^dy and for 
preventing and Testraining any armed fbixes (including irregular aimed forces) 
in the area under its control from any acts of disturbance and intrurion zgzinst 
the locations where the prisoners of war are in custodv. 

7, Notwithstanding the provisions of Paragraph 3 above^ nothing in this 
ment shall be construed as derogating fro m the authority of the Neutral Natiom 
Repatriation Commission to exercise its legitimate functions and responribihties 
for the control of the prisoners of war under its temooiary jnxisdicticni. 

in 

EXPLANATION 

The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, after having received and 
taien into custody all those prisoners of war who have not exercised their right 
to be repatriated, shall immediately mzke arrangements so that within ninety (go) 
dzTs after the Neutral Nations Renatriaiion Commisrion over the custody, 

the natiems to which the prisoners of war belong shall have feeedom and faciiities 
to send lepresentatives to the locations where such piuoners of war are in custody 
to explain to all the prisoners of war depending upon these nations their rights 
and to inform them of anv' matters rtlaiing to their return to their homelands. 
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particulaily o£ their full freedom to return home to lead a peaceful life, under 
the following provisions: 

a. The number of such explaining representatives shall not exceed seven (7) 
per thousand prisoners of war held in custody by the Neutral Nations Repatri¬ 
ation Commission; and the minimum autborfred shall not be less than a total of 
five (5): 

b. The hours during which the explaining representatives shall have access 
to the prisoners shall be as determined by the Neutral Nations Repatriation Com¬ 
mission, and generally in accord with Article 53 of the Geneva Convention Rela¬ 
tive to the Treatment of Prisoners of War; 

c. All explanations and interviews shall be conducted in the presence of a 
representative of each member nation of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Com¬ 
mission and a representative from the detaining side; 

d. Additional provisions governing tlie explanation ivork shall be prescribed 
by the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, and will be designed to employ 
the principles enumerated in Paragraph 3 above and in this Paragraph; 

The explaining representatives, while engaging in their work, shall be al¬ 
lowed to bring with them necessary facilities and personnel for ivireless com¬ 
munications. The number of communications personnel shall be limited to one 
team per location at which c.xplaining representatives are in residence, except in 
the event all prisoners of war are concentrated in one location, in ivhich case, tivo 
(s) teams shall be permitted. Each team shall consist of not more than six (6) com¬ 
munications personnel. 

9 - Prisoners of ivar in its custody shall have freedom and facilities to make rep¬ 
resentations and communications to the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commis¬ 
sion and to representatives and subordinate bodies of the Neutral Nations Repatri¬ 
ation Commission and to inform them of their desires on any matter concerning 
^e prisoners of war themselves, in accordance ivith arrangements made for the 
purpose by the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission. 

IV 

DISPOSITION OF PRISONERS OF IVAR 
>0. Any prisoner of war who, while in the custody of the Neutral Nations Re¬ 
patriation Commission, decides to exercise the right of repatriation, shall make an 
application requesting repatriation to a body consisting of a representative of ea 
member nation of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission. Once such an 
application is made, it shall be considered immediately by the Neutral Nations 
Repatriarion Commission or one of its subordinate bodies so as to determine im- 
tnediately by majority vote the validity of such application. Once such an app ca 
bon is made to and validated by the Commission or one of its subordinate bo les, 

0 prisoner of war concerned shall immediately be transferred to and accomnm 
bated in the tents set up for those who are ready to be repatriated. Thereafter, he 
sbaU, while still in the custody of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, 
e delivered forthwith to the prisoner of war exchange point at Panmunjom or 
epatriation under the procedure prescribed in the Armistice Agreement. 

ti- At the expiration of ninety (go) days after the transfer of custo y o 
Pnsoners of war to the Neutral Nations Repatriarion Commission, access of rep 
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sentativcs to captured personnel as provided for in Paragraph 8 above, shall termi¬ 
nate, and the question of disposition of the prisoners of war who have not exer¬ 
cised their right to be repatriated shall be submitted to the Political Conference 
recommended to be convened in Paragraph 6o, Draft Armistice Agreement, which 
shall endeavor to settle this question within thirty (go) days, during which period 
the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall continue to retain custody of 
those prisoners of war. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall de- 
dare the relief from the prisoner of war status to dvilian status of any prisoners 
of war who have not cxerdsed their right to be repatriated and for whom no other 
disposition has been agreed to by the Political Conference within one hundred 
and twenty (izo) days after the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission has as¬ 
sumed their custody. Thereafter, according to the application of each individual, 
those who choose to go to neutral nations shall be assisted by the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission and the Red Cross Sodety of India. This operation shall 
be completed within thirty (go) days, and upon its completion, the Neutral Na¬ 
tions Repatriation Commission shall immediately cease its functions and declare 
its dissolution. After the dissolution of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Com¬ 
mission, whenever and wherever any of those above-mentioned dvilians who have 
been relieved from the prisoner of war status desire to return to thdr fatherlands, 
the authorities of the localities where they are shall be responsible for assisting 
them in returning to thdr fatherlands. 


V 

RED CROSS VISITATION 

iz. Essential Red Cross service for prisoners of war in custody of the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission shall be provided by India in accordance with 
regulations issued by the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission. 

VI 

PRESS COVERAGE 

ig. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall insure freedom of the 
press and other news media in observing the entire operation as enumerated 
herdn, in accordance with procedures to be established by the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission. 


vn 

LOGISTICAL SUPPORT FOR PRISONERS OF IVAR 

14. Each side shall provide logistical support for the prisoners of war in the 
area under its military control, delivering required support to the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission at an agreed delivery point in the vidnity of each 
prisoner of war installation. 

15. The cost of repatriating prisoners of war to the exchange point at Panmun- 
jom shall be borne by the detaining side and the cost from the exchange point by 
the side on which said prisoners depend in accordance with Artide 118 of the 
Geneva Convention. 
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16. The Red Cross Society of India shall be responsible for providing such gen¬ 
eral service personnel in the prisoner of war installations as required by the Neu¬ 
tral Nations Repatriation Commission. 

17. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall provide medical sup¬ 
port for the prisoners of war as may be practicable. The detaining side shall pro¬ 
vide medical support as practicable upon the request of the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission and specifically for those cases requiring extensive treat¬ 
ment or hospitalization. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall 
maintain custody of prisoners of tvar during such hospitalization. The detaining 
side shall facilitate such custody. Upon completion of treatment, prisoners of war 
shall be returned to a prisoners of tvar installation as specified in Paragraph 4 
above. 

18. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission is entitled to obtain from 
both sides such legitimate assistance as it may require in carrying out its duties 
and tasks, but both sides shall not under any name and in any form interfere or 
exert influence. 


VIII 

LOGISTICAL SUPPORT FOR THE NEUTRAL NATIONS 
REPATRIATION COMMISSION 

ig- Each side shall be responsible for providing logistical support for to per¬ 
sonnel of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission stationed in the area 
under its military control, and both sides shall contribute on an equa as 
such support within the Demilitarized Zone. The precise arrangements ® 
subject to determinaUon between the Neutral Nations Repatnauon Commission 

and the detaining side in each case. , 

30 . Each of the detaining sides shall be responsible for promeUng 
ing representatives from the other side while in transit over Repatria¬ 
tion rrithin its area, as set forth in Paragraph 23 for the Neutra P 

tion Commission, to a place of residence and while in ^ 

but not within each of the locations where ^e responsible for the se- 

The Neutral Nations Repatriation the locations where the 

Oirity of such representatives ivithin the actu 

prisoners of war are in custody. transportation, housing, communi- 

21. Each of the detaining sid« shall p e.xplaining representatives of 

ration, and other agreed logistical suppor military control. Such services 

the other side ■while they are in the ares u 
shall be provided on a reimbursable basis. 


IX 


PUBLICATION 

effective, the terms of this agree- 
. After the Armistice ^^^^"oners of war who, while in the custody of the 
t shaU be made knoivn right to be repatriated, 

ining side, have not exer 



X 

MOVEMENT 


53. The movement of the personnel of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Com¬ 
mission and repatriated prisoners of war shall be over lines of communication as 
determined by tlic command(s) of tlie opposing side and the Neutral Nations Re¬ 
patriation Commission. A map showing these lines of communication shall be 
furnished the command of the opposing side and the Neutral Nations Repatria¬ 
tion Commission. Movement of sudi personnel, except within locations as desig¬ 
nated in Paragraph 4 above, shall be under the control of, and escorted by, per¬ 
sonnel of the side in whose area tlie travel is being undertaken: however, such 
movement shall not be subject to any obstruction and coercion. 


XI 


PROCEDURAL MATTERS 


24. The interpretation of this agreement shall rest with the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, and/or 
any subordinate bodies to which functions arc designed or assigned by tlie Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission, shall operate on the basis of majority vote. 

25. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall submit a weekly report 
to the opposing Commanders on the status of prisoners of war in its custody, in¬ 
dicating the numbers repatriated and remaining at the end of each week. 

26. When this agreement has been acceded to by both sides and by the five 
powers named herein, it shali become effective upon the date the Armistice be¬ 
comes effective. 

Done at Panmunjom, Korea, at 1400 hours on the 8th day of June 1953, in Eng¬ 
lish, Korean, and Chinese, aU texts being equally authentic. 


NAM IL 

General, Korean People’s Army 
Senior Delegate, 

Delegation of the Korean People’s 
Army and the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers 


■WILLIAM K. HARRISON, JR. 
Lieutenant General, United 
States Army 
Senior Delegate, 

United Nations Command 
Delegation 
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Medal of Honor Winners In Korea 


SUMMARY 


U. S. Army. y8 

U. S. Marine Corps. 43 

U. S. Navy . 

U. S. Air Force_ 


Abrell, Charles G. 
Adams, Stanley T.* 
Barber. William E.* 
Barker, Charles H.» 
Baugh, William B. 
Benfold, Edward C. 
Bennett, Emory L. 
Bleak, David B.* 
Brittin, Nelson V, 
Brown, Melvin L. 
Burke, Lloyd L.* 

Burris, Tony K. 
Cafferata, Hector A., Jr. 
Champagne, David B. 
Charette, William R.* 
Charlton, Cornelius H. 
Christianson, Stanley R. 
Colh'er, Gilbert G. 
Collier, John W. 
Commiskey, Henry A.* 
Coursen, Samuel S. 
Craig, Gordon M. 
Crump, Jeny K.* 
Davenport, Jack A. 
Davis, George A. 

Davis, Raymond G.* 
Dean, AVilliam F.* 
Desiderio, Reginald B. 
DeWert, Richard D. 


TOTAL . 

Terre Haute, Ind. 
Olathe, Kans. 
West Liberty, Ky. 
Pickens, S. C. 
Harrison, O. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cocoa, Fla. 

Shelley, Idaho 
Audubon, N. J. 
Mahaffey, Pa. 
Stuttgart, Ark. 
Blaniard, Okla. 
Montville, N. J. 
Wakefield, R. I. 
Ludington, Mich. 
New York, N. Y. 
Mindoro, Wis. 
Tichnor, Ark. 
Worthington, Ky. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Madison, N. J. 
Elmwood, Mass. 
Forest City, N. C. 
Mission, Kans. 
Lubbock, Tex. 
Goggins, Ga. 
Berkeley, Calif. 

El Monte, Calif. 
Taunton, Mass. 


7 

4 

131 


USMC 

Cpl. 

USArmy 

Sgt. r/c 

USMC 

Capt. 

USArmy 

Pvt. 

USMC 

Pfc. 

USN 

HMs 

USArmy 

Pfc. 

USArmy 

Sgt. 

USArmy 

Sgt. t/c 

USArmy 

Pfc. 

USArmy 

iLt. 

USArmy 

Sgt. r/c 

USMC 

Pvt. 

USMC 

Cpl. 

USN 

HMg 

USArmy 

Sgt. 

USMC 

Pfc. 

USArmy 

Cpl. 

USArmy 

Cpl. 

USMC 

2 Lt. 

USArmy 

r Lt. 

USArmy 

Cpl. 

USArmy 

Cpl. 

USMC 

Cpl. 

USAF 

Lt. Col. 

USMC 

Lt. Col. 

USArmy 

M/Cen. 

USArmy 

Capt. 

USN 

HM 
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Mendonca. Leroy A. 
Millett, Lervis L.» 
Mitchell, Frank N. 
Miyamura, Hiroshi H.* 
Mize, Ola L.* 


Monegan, Walter C., Jr. 
Moreland, ^Vhitt L. 
Moyer, Donald R. 
Murphy, Raymond G.* 
Myers, Reginal R.* 
Obregon, Eugene A. 
O’Brien, George H., Jr.,« 
Ouellette, Joseph R. 
Page. John U. D. 
Pendleton, Charles F. 
Phillips, Lee H. 

Pililaau, Herbert K. 
Pittman, John A.» 
Pomeroy, Ralph E. 

Porter, Bonn F. 


Poynter, James I. 
Ramer, George H. 

Red Cloud, Mitchell, Ji 
Reem, Robert D. 
Rodriguez, Joseph C.* 
Rosser, Ronald E.* 
Schoonover, Dan D. 
Schowalter, Edward R., 
Sebille, Louis J. 

Shea, Richard T., Jr. 
Shuck, William E., Jr. 
Simanek, Robert E.* 
Sitman, William S. 
Sitter, Carl L.* 

Skinner, Sherrod E., Jr. 
Smith, David M. 
Speicher, Clifton T. 
Stone, James L.* 

Story, Luther H. 

^dut, Jerome A. 
Thompson, Wilham 
•I umer, Charles W. 

Van Winkle, Archie* 
Vittori, Joseph 

Walmsley, Johns.. Jr. 

Watkins, Lewis G. 
Watkins, Travis E. 

West, Ernest E * 


Honolulu, T. H. 

S. Dartmouth, Mass. 
Roaring Spr., Tex. 
Gallup, N. M. 
Gadsden, Ala. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Austin, Tex. 

Keego Harbor. Mich. 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Boise, Idaho 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Big Spring, Tex. 
Lowell, Mass. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

Ben Hill, Ga. 
Waianae, T. H. 
Tallula, Miss. 
Quinwood, W. Va. 
Ruxton, Md. 

Downey, Calif. 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
Friendship, Wis. 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 

San Bernardino, Calif. 
Crooksville, O. 

Boise, Idaho 
Metairie, La. 

Harbor Beach, Mich. 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Ridgeley, West Va. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Bedford, Pa. 

Pueblo, Colo. 

East Lansing, Mich. 
Livingston, Ky. 

Gray, Pa. 

Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Americus, Ga. 

Wausau, Wis. 

New York, N. Y. 

Boston, Mass. 

Everett, Wash. 

Beverly, Mass. 

Silver Spring, Md. 
Seneca, S. C. 

Gladewater, Tex. 
Wurtland, Ky. 


USArmy 

Sgt. 

USArmy 

Capt. 

USMC 

1 Lt. 

USArmy 

Sgt. 

USArmy 

M/Sgt. 

USMC 

Pfc. 

USMC 

Pfc. 

USArmy 

Sgt. i/c 

USMC 

iLt. 

USMC 

Maj. 

USMC 

Pfc. 

USMC 

2 Lt. 

USArmy 

Pfc. 

USArmy 

Lt.Col. 

USArmy 

Cpl. 

USMC 

Cpl. 

USArmy 

Pfc. 

USArmy 

Sgt. 

USArmy 

Pfc. 

USArmy 

Sgt. 

USMC 

Sgt. 

USMC 

2 Lt. 

USArmy 

Cpl. 

USMC 

2 Lt. 

USArmy 

Pfc. 

USArmy 

Cpl. 

USArmy 

Cpl. 

USArmy 

1 Lt. 

USAF 

Maj. 

USArmy 

1 Lt. 

USMC 

S/Sgt. 

USMC 

Pfc. 

USArmy 

Sgt. 

USMC 

Capt 

USMC 

2 Lt. 


USArmy Pfc. 


USArmy 

Cpl. 

USArmy 

1 Lt 

USArmy 

Pfc. 

USArmy 

2 Lt 

USArmy 

Pfc. 

USArmy 

Sgt i/c 

USMC 

S/Sgt 

USMC 

Cpl. 

USAF 

Capt. 

USMC 

S/Sgt 

USArmy 

M/Sgt. 

USArmy 

Pfc. 
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Wtlwn, Btnj.tmiri F.* 
■\ViUori, Harold V„* 
Wilvjri, lUfhard C. 
Windridi. William G. 
Womack. Ilrjant H. 
Voun;;. Rolrcrt H. 

* Living Awards, 


Vaslion. Watli, 
liirrningJiam, .Ma. 
fkajx- Girardc-au, 'Jo. 
F-ast Cliicago, Jtid- 
Ruihcrfordtoo, N'.C. 
Vallejo, Calif. 


l.'SAlTT))- 

» Lf. 

VSMC 

T/Sgt. 

IJ.S'Arrnv 

rfe- 

i;sNfC ■ 

S/Sgt. 

l kSArm)' 

rfc. 

U.SAnn}- 

Pfc. 
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Estimated Casualties of the Korean War 

UNITED NATIONS FORCES 


Australia 

Belgium 

Canada 

Colombia 

Ethiopia 

France 

Greece 

Netherlands 

Neiv Zealand 

Bhilippines 

Republic of Korea 

South Africa 


IVOUNDED AND 

MISSING TOTAL 


DEAD 

265 

97 

309 

140 

120 

288 

169 

111 

3 » 

92 

415,004 


1.387 

355 

1.235 

517 

536 

836 

545 

593 

78 

356 

428,568 


1,652 

452 

1.544 

657 

656 

1,124 

714 

704 

log 

448 

843.572 


(military and civilian) 

20 

16 

36 

Thailand 

114 

799 

913 

Turkey 

717 

2.413 

3.130 

United States 

29.550 

106,978 

136,528 

United Kingdom 

670 

2,692 

3.362 

totals 

447.697 

547.904 

995.601 

COMMUNIST FORCES 



China 



900,000 

North Korea 



520,000 

total 



1 , 420,000 
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